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Part Second. 


HE next decade of my 
outer life is so un- 
interesting, even to 
myself, that I will 
hurry through it as 

It will 

prove dull read- 
ing, I fear. 

My uncle Ibbet- 
son (as I now 
ealled him) took 

to me, and arranged to educate and start 

me in life, and make a *‘ 
me 


fast as Lean. 


gentleman” of 
an ‘‘English gentleman.” But I 
had to change my name and adopt his; 
for reason I did not know, he 
seemed to hate my father’s very name. 
Perhaps it was because he had injured 
my father through life in many ways, 
and my father had always forgiven him; 
a very good reason! 


some 


Perhaps it was be- 


cause he had proposed to my mother three 
times when she was a girl, and had been 


thrice refused! (After the third time, he 
went to India for seven years, and just be- 
fore his departure my father and mother 
were married, and a year after that I was 
born. ) 

So Pierre Pasquier de la Mariére, alias 
Monsieur Gogo, became Master Peter Ib- 
betson, and went to Bluefriars, the gray- 
coat school, where he spent six years—an 
important slice out of a man’s life, espe- 
cially at that age. 

I hated the garb; I hated the surround- 
ings —the big hospital at the back, and 
that reek of cruelty, drunkenness, and 
filth, the cattle market—where every 
other building was either a slaughter- 
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house, a gin palace, or a pawnbroker’s 
shop; more than all I hated the gloomy 
jail opposite, where they sometimes hanged 
a man in public on a Monday morning. 
This dismal prison haunted my dreams 
when I wanted to dream of Passy, of my 
dear dead father and mother and Madame 
Seraskier. 

For the first term or two they were ever 
in my thoughts, and I was always trying 
to draw their profiles on desks and slates 
and copy books, till at last all resemblance 
seemed to fade out of them; and then I 
drew M. le Major till his side face became 
quite demoralized and impossible, and 
ceased to be like anything in life. Then 
I fell back on others: ie Pére Francois, 
with his eternal bonnet de coton and sa- 
bots stuffed with straw; the dog Médor, 
the rocking-horse, and all the rest of the 
menagerie; the diligence that brought me 
away from Paris; the heavily jack-booted 
couriers in shiny hats and pigtails, and 
white breeches, and short-tailed blue coats 
covered with silver buttons, who used to 
ride through Passy, on their way to and 
fro between the Tuileries and St. Cloud, 
on little neighing gray stallions with 
bells round their necks and tucked -up 
tails, and beautiful heads like the horses’ 
heads in the Elgin Marbles. 

In my sketches they always looked and 
walked and trotted the same way: to the 
left, or westward as it would be on the 
map. M. le Major, Madame Seraskier, 
Médor, the diligences and couriers, were 
all bound westward by common consent— 
all going to London, I suppose; to look af- 
ter me, who was so dotingly fond of them. 


The right of translation is reserved 


All rights reserved. 
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A DREAM OF CHIVALRY 


Some of the boys used to admire these 
sketches and preserve them—some of the 
bigger boys would value my idealized (!) 
profiles of Madame Seraskier, with eye- 
lashes quite an inch in length, and an eye 
three times the size of her mouth; and 
thus I made myself an artistic reputation 
for a while. But it did not last long, for 
my vein was limited; and soon another 
boy came to the school, who surpassed 
me in variety and interest of subject, and 
could draw profiles looking either way 
with equal ease; he is now a famous 
Academician, and seems to have preserved 
much of his old facility.* 


Thus, on the whole, my school career 
was neither happy nor unhappy, nor did 
I distinguish myself in any way, nor 
(though I think I was rather liked than 
otherwise) make any great or lasting 
friendships; on the other hand, I did not 
in any way disgrace myself, nor make a 


* Editor's Note. —I have here omitted several 
pages, containing a description in detail of my 
cousin’s life “at Bluefriars’; and also the por- 
traits (not always flattering) which he has written 
of masters and boys, many of whom are still alive, 
and some of whom have risen to distinction; but 
these sketches would be without special interest 
unless the names were given as well, and that 
would be unadvisable for many reasons. More- 
over, there is not much in what I have left out that 
has any bearing on his subsequent life, or the de- 
velopment of his character. MapGe PLunKet. 
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single enemy that I knew 

of. Except that I grew out 
of the common tall and 
very strong, a more con 
monplace boy than | must 
have seemed (after my ai 
tistic vein had run itself 
dry) never went to a public 
school. So much for my 
outer life at Bluefriars 

But I had an inner world 
of my own, whose capital 
was Passy, whose fauna 
and flora were not to be 
surpassed by anything in 
Regent’s Park or the Zo 
ological Gardens. 

It was good to think of 
it by day, to dream of it by 
night, although I had not 
yet learned how to dream. 

There were soon other 
and less exclusive regions, 
however— which I shared 
with other boys of that by- 

Regions of freedom and de 
light. where I heard the ominous crack of 
Deerslayer’s rifle, and was friends with 
Chingachgook and his noble son — the 
last, alas! of the Mohicans: where Robin 
Hood and Friar Tuck made merry, and 
exchanged buffets with Lion-hearted Rich- 
ard under the green-wood tree: where 
Quentin Durward, happy squire of dames, 
rode midnightly by their side through the 
gibbet-and-gypsy-haunted forests of Tou 
raine....Ah! I had my dream of chiv 
alry! 


gone day. 


Happy times and climes! One must be 


a gray-coated school-boy, in the heart of 
foggy London, to know that nostalgia. 

Not indeed but what London had its 
merits. Sam Weller lived there, and 
Charley Bates, and the irresistible Art- 
ful Dodger—and Dick Swiveller, and his 
adorable Marchioness, who divided my 
allegiance with Rebecca of York and 
sweet Diana Vernon. 

It was good to be an English boy in 
those days, and care for such friends as 
these! But it was good to be a French 
boy also; to have known Paris, to pos- 
sess the true French feel of things. 

Oh! Porthos, Athos, and D’Artagnan— 
how I loved you, and your immortal 
squires, Planchet, Grimaud, Mousque- 
ton! How well and wittily you spoke 
the language I adored—better even than 
good Monsieur Lallemand, the French 
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master at Bluefriars, who could wield 
the most irregular subjunctives as if they 
had been mere feathers —trifles light as 
air. 

Then came the Count of Monte-Cristo, 
who taught me (only too well) his terri- 
ble lesson of hatred and revenge. 

And last of all, the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten history of Quasimodo and poor Esme 
ralda, whose cruel fate filled with pity, 
sorrow, and indignation the last 
terms of my life at sehool. 


three 


That mystic word Avaykn! 
on the fly-leaf of all my books. 
it on my desk. 


I wrote it 
I carved 

I intoned 
it in the echoing cloisters! 
I vowed I would make a 
pilgrimage to Notre Dame 
some day, that I might 
hunt for it in every hole 
and corner there, and read 
it with my own eyes, and 
feel it with my own fore- 
finger. 

And then that terrible 
prophetic song the old hag 
sings in the dark slum 
how it haunted me, too! 
I couldn't shake it out of 
my troubled consciousness 
for months: 

“ Grouille, Gréve, gréve, grouille, 
File, File, ma quenouille: 
File sa corde au bourreau 
Qui siffle dans le préau.” 


Avayxn ! Avaykn! Avaycn! 


Yes; it was worth while 
having been a little French 
boy just for a few years. 

I especially found it so 
during the holidays, which 
I regularly spent at Bluefriars; for there 
was a French circulating library in Hol- 
born, close by—a paradise. It was kept 
by a delightful old French lady who had 
seen better days, and was very kind to me, 
and didn’t lend me all the books I asked 
for! 

Thus irresistibly beguiled by these light 
wizards of our degenerate age, I dreamed 
away most of my school life, utterly deaf 
to the voices of the older enchanters—Ho- 
mer, Horace, Virgil—whom I was sent to 
school on purpose to make friends with; 
a deafness I lived to deplore, like other 
dunces, when it was too late. 
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And I was not only given to dream by 
day—I dreamed by night; 
full of dreams 


my sleep was 
-terrible nightmares, ex- 
quisite visions, strange scenes full of in- 
explicable reminiscence; all vague and 
incoherent, like all men’s dreams that 
have hitherto been; for I had not yet 
learned how to dream. 

A vast world, a dread and beautiful 
chaos, an ever-changing kaleidoscope of 
life, too shadowy and dim to leave any 
lasting impression on the busy, waking 
mind; with more vivid 
images of terror or delight, that one re- 


here and there 


NOTRE DAME DE PARIS 


membered for a few hours with a strange 
wonder and questioning, as Coleridge re- 
membered his Abyssinian maid who 
played upon the dulcimer (a charming 
and most original combination). 

The whole cosmos is in a man’s brains 
—as much of it, at least, as a man’s brains 
will hold; perhaps it is nowhere else. 
And when sleep relaxes the will, and 
there are no earthly surroundings to dis- 
tract attention —no duty, pain, or plea- 
sure to compel it—riderless Fancy takes 
the bit in its teeth, and the whole cosmos 
goes mad and has its wild will of us. 

Ineffable false joys, unspeakable false 
terror and distress, strange phantoms only 
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seen as in a glass darkly, chase each other 
without rhyme or reason, and play hide- 
and-seek across the twilit field andthrough 
the dark recesses of our clouded and im- 
perfect consciousness. 

And the false terrors and distress, how- 
ever unspeakable, are no worse than such 
real terrors and distress as are only too 
often the waking lot of man, or even so 
bad; but the ineffable false joys transcend 
all possible human felicity while they last, 
and a little while it is! 

We wake, and wonder, and recall the 
slight foundation on which such ultra- 
human bliss has seemed to rest. What 
matters the foundation if but the bliss be 
there, and the brain has nerves to feel it? 

Poor human nature, so richly endowed 
with nerves of anguish, so splendidly or- 
ganized for pain and sorrow, is but slen- 
derly equipped for joy. 

What hells have we not invented for 
the after-life! Indeed, what hells we have 
often made of this, both for ourselves and 
others, and at really such a very small 
cost of ingenuity, after all! 

Perhaps the biggest and most benighted 
fools have been the best hell-makers. 

Whereas the best of our heavens is but 
a poor perfunctory conception, for all 
that the highest and cleverest amongst 
us have done their very utmost to deco- 
rate and embellish it, and make life there 
seem worth living. 

So impossible it is to imagine or invent 
beyond the sphere of our experience. 

Now, these dreams of mine (common to 
many) of the false but ineffable joys, are 
they not a proof that there exist in the 
human brain hidden capacities, dormant 
potentialities of bliss, unsuspected hither- 
to, to be developed some day, perhaps, 
and placed within the reach of all, wakers 
and sleepers alike ? 

A sense of ineffable joy, attainable at 
will, and equal in intensity and duration 
to (let us say) an attack of sciatica, would 
go far to equalize the sorrowful, one-sided 
conditions under which we live. 


But there is one thing which,as a school- 
boy, I never dreamed—namely, that I, and 
one other holding a torch, should one day 
by common consent find our happiness in 
exploring these mysterious caverns of the 
brain; and should lay the foundations of 
order where only misrule had been before: 
and out of all those unreal, waste, and 
transitory realms of illusion, evolve a real, 
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stable, and habitable world, which all who 
run may reach. 


At last I left school for good, and paid 
a visit to my uncle Ibbetson in Hopshire, 
where he was building himself a lordly 
new pleasure-house on his own land, as 
the old one he had inherited a year or 
two ago was no longer good enough for 
him. 

It was an uninteresting coast, without a 
rock, or a cliff, or a pier, or a tree; even 
without cold gray stones for the sea to 
break on—nothing but sand !—a bourgeois 
kind of sea, charmless in its best moods, 
and not very terrible in its wrath, except 
to a few stray fishermen whom it employ- 
ed, and did not seem to reward very mu- 
nificently. 

Inland it was much the same. One al- 
ways thought of the country as gray, un- 
til one looked and found that it was green; 
and then, if one were old and wise, one 
thought no more about it, and turned 
one’s gaze inward. Moreover, it seemed 
to rain incessantly. 

But it was the country and the sea, af- 
ter Bluefriars and the cloisters— after 
Newgate, St. Bartholomew, and Smith- 
field. 

And one could fish and bathe in the sea 
after all, and ride in the country, and 
even follow the hounds,a little later ; which 
would have been a joy beyond compare if 
one hadn't been blessed with an uncle who 
thought one rode like a French tailor, and 
told one so, and mimicked one, in the pre- 
sence of charming young ladies who rode 
in perfection. 

In fact, it was heaven itself by com- 
parison, and would have remained so 
longer but for Colonel Ibbetson’s efforts 
to make a gentleman of me—an English 
gentleman. 

What is a gentleman? It is a grand 
old name; but what does it mean? 

At one time, to say of a man that he is 
a gentleman, is toconfer on him the high- 
est title of distinction we can think of; 
even if we are speaking of a prince. 

At another, to say of a man that he is 
not a gentleman is almost to stigmatize 
him as a social outcast, unfit for the com- 
pany of his kind—even if it is only one 
haberdasher speaking of another. 

Who is a gentleman, and yet who isn’t? 

The Prince of Darkness was one, and so 
was Mr. John Halifax, if we are to believe 
those who knew them best; and so was one 
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‘‘Pelham,” according to the late Sir 
Edward Bulwer, Earl of Lytton, ete. ; 
and it certainly seemed as if he ought 
to know. 

And I was to be another, according 
to Roger Ibbetson, Esquire, of Ibbetson 
Hall, late Colonel of the - , and it 
certainly seemed as if he ought to know 
The word was as constantly on 
his lips (when talking to me) as though, 
instead of having borne her Majesty’s 


too! 


commission, he were a hair-dresser’s 
assistant who had just come into an 
independent fortune. 

This course of tuition began plea- 
santly enough, before I left London, 
by his sending me to his tailors, who 
made me several beautiful suits; espe- 
cially an evening suit, which has lasted 
me for life, alas! and these, after the 
uniform of the gray-coat school, were 
like an initiation to the splendors of 
freedom and manhood. 

Uncle Ibbetson was a very ugly 
man, about forty, but tall and power 
ful, and well preserved, and with a not 
undistinguished appearance. He wore 
an excellent wig, but his‘ feet, which 
were very large and unhandsome, gave 
both him and his boot-maker a great 
deal of trouble. He wore his hat on 
one side, which suited him; and to my 
untutored eye made him look thor- 
oughly like a swell, although it did 
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‘PORTRAIT CHARMANT, PORTRAIT DE 
MON AMIE...” 


a 


paneer 


woe 


not encourage me to imitate him. 

He could do a little of everything— 
sketch (especially a steam-boat on a smooth 
sea, with beautiful thick smoke reflected 
in the water), play the guitar, sing chan- 
sonnettes and canzonets, write society 
verses, quote De Musset: 


2 pace tit. ae. 


and Greek; fortunately, for so do I. 
He was a bachelor, and his domestic ar- 
rangements had been irregular, and I will 
not dwell upon them; but his house, as far 
as it went, seemed to promise better things. 
His architect, Mr. Lintot, an extraordi- 
nary little man, full of genius and quite 
self-made, became my friend.and taught 
me to smoke, and drink gin and water. 


owed 


Mow 


fo Riese ne 


et 


3 


“ Avez-vous vu dans Barcelone 
Une Andalouse au sein bruni?” 


i 





He would speak French whenever he 
could, even to an English ostler; and then 
recollect himself suddenly, and apologize 
for his thoughtlessness; and even when 
he spoke English, he would embroider it 
with little twopenny French tags and 
idioms: ‘‘Pour tout potage”; ‘‘ Nous 
avons changé tout cela”; ‘‘Que diable 
allait-il faire dans cette galére?” ete. ; or 
Italian, ‘‘Chi lo sa?” ‘* Pazienza!” ‘* Ahi- 
mé!” or even Latin, ‘‘ Eheu fugaces,” and 
‘* Vidi tantum!” for he had been an Eton 
boy. It must have been very cheap 
Latin, for I could always understand it 
myself! He drew the line at German 


He did his work well; but of an even- 
ing he used to drink more than was good 
for him, and rave about Shelley, his only 
poet. He would recite ‘‘The Skylark” 
(his only poem) with uncertain h’s, and a 
rather cockney accent: 

“Ail to thee blythe sperrit! 

Bird thou never wert, 

That from ’eaven, or near it 

Po’rest thy full ‘eart 

In profuse strains of hunpremeditated hart.” 


As the evening wore on his recitations 
became ‘‘ low comic,” and quite admirable 


for accent and humor. He could imitate 
all the actors in London (none of which I 
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had seen) so well as to trans 
port me with delight and won 
der; and all this with nobody 
but me for an audience, as 
we sat smoking and drinking 
together in his room at the 
‘I bbetson Arms.” 

[ felt grateful to adoration. 

Later still, he would be 
come sentimental again; and 
dilate to me on the joys of his 
wedded life, on the extraor- 
dinary intellect and beauty of 
Mrs. Lintot. First he would 
describe to me,the beauties 
of her mind, and compare 
her to‘ L. E. L.” and Felicia 
Hemans. Then he would fall 
back on her physical per- 
fections; there was nobody 
worthy to be compared to her 
in these—but I draw the veil. 

He was very egotistical. 
Whatever he did, whatever he liked, what- 
ever belonged to him, was better than any- 
thing else in the world; and he was clev- 
erer than any one else, except Mrs. Lintot, 
to whom he yielded the palm; and then he 
would cheer up and become funny again. 

In fact his self-satisfaction was quite ex- 
traordinary; and what is more extraordi- 
nary still, it was not a bit offensive—at 
least, to me; perhaps because he was such 
a tiny little man; or because much of this 
vanity of his seemed to have no very solid 
foundation, for it was not of the gifts I 
most admired in him that he was vainest; 
or because it came out most when he was 
most tipsy, and genial tipsiness redeems 
so much; or else because he was most 
vain about things I should never have 
been vain about myself; and the most un- 
pardonable vanity in others is that which 
is secretly our own, whether we are con- 
scious of it or not. 

And then he was the first funny man I 
had ever met. Whatagiftit is! He was 
always funny when he tried to be, whether 
one laughed with him or at him, and I 
loved him for it. Nothing on earth is 
more pathetically pitiable than the funny 
man when he still tries and succeeds no 
longer. 

The moment Lintot’s vein was exhaust- 
ed, he had the sense to leave off and begin 
to ery, which was still funny; and then I 
would help him up stairs to his room, and 
he would jump out of his clothes and into 
his bed and be asleep in a second, with the 
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tears still trickling down his little nose 
and even that was funny! 

But next morning he was stern and 
alert and indefatigable, as though gin and 
poetry and conjugal love had never been, 
and fun were a capital crime. 

Uncle Ibbetson thought highly of him 
as an architect, but not otherwise; he sim- 
ply made use of him. 

‘**He’s a terrible little snob, of course, 
and hasn’t got an A in his head” (as if 
that were a capital crime); ‘* but he’s very 
clever—look at that campanile—and then 
he’s cheap, my boy, cheap.” 

There were several fine houses in fine 
parks not very far from Ibbetson Hall; 
but although Uncle Ibbetson appeared in 
name and wealth and social position to be 
on a par with their owners, he was not on 
terms of intimacy with any of them, or 
even of acquaintance, as far as I know, 
and spoke of them with contempt, as bar- 
barians—people with whom he had no- 
thing in common. Perhaps they, too, 
had found out this incompatibility, espe- 
cially the ladies; for, school-boy as I was, 
I was not long in discovering that his 
manner toward those of the other sex was 
not always such as to please either them 
or their husbands or fathers or brothers. 
The way he looked at them was enough. 
Indeed, most of his lady friends and ac- 
quaintances through life had belonged to 
the *‘ corps de ballet,” the ‘* demi-monde,” 
etc.—not, I should imagine, the best school 
of manners in the world. 
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On the other hand he was very friend- 
lv with some families in the town; the 
doctor's, the rector’s, his own agent’s (a 
broken-down brother officer and bosom 
friend, who had ceased to love him since 
1e received his pay); and he used to take 
Mr. Lintot and me to parties there; and 
e was the life of those parties 

He sang little French songs, with no 
voiee, but quite a sood French accent, and 
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And for his pains he was cruelly 
snubbed by Mrs. Captain and Mrs. Rece- 
tor and their plain daughters, who little 
what talents he concealed, and 
thought him quite a common little man, 
hardly fit to turn over the leaves of their 
music. 

It soon became pretty evident that Ib 
much with a 
Mrs. Deane, the widow of a brewer, a very 


guessed 


betson was very smitten 


“ONE OF UNCLE IBBETSON’S WALTZES.” 


told little anecdotes with no particular 
point, but in French and Italian (so that 
the point was never missed); and we all 
laughed and admired without quite know- 
ing why, except that he was the lord of 
the manor. 

On these festive occasions poor Lintot’s 


confidence and power of amusing seemed 


to desert him altogether; he sat glum in 
a corner. 

Though a radical and a sceptic, and a 
peace-at-any-price man, he was much im- 
pressed by the social status of the army 
and the church. 

Of the doctor, a very clever and ac 
complished person, and the best-educated 
man for miles around, he thought little; 
but the rector, the colonel, the poor cap- 
tain, even, now a mere land-steward, 
seemed to fill him with respectful awe. 


handsome woman indeed, in her own es- 
timation and mine, and everybody else's; 
except Mr. Lintot’s, who said, ‘‘ Pooh, you 
should see my wife!” 

Her mother, Mrs. Glyn, excelled us all 
in her admiration of Colonel Ibbetson. 

For instance, Mrs. Deane would play 
some common little waltz of the cheap 
kind that is never either remembered or 
forgotten, and Mrs. Glyn would exclaim, 
‘Ts not that lovely ?” 

And Ibbetson would say: ‘‘ Charming! 
charming! Whose is it? Rossini's? Mo- 
zart’s ?” 

‘Why, no, my dear colonel. 
you remember? It’s your own!” 

‘Ah, so it is! I had quite forgotten.” 
And general laughter and applause would 
burst forth at such a natural mistake on 
the part of our great man. 


Don't 
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Well, I could neither play nor sing, 
and found it far easier by this time to 
speak English than French, especially to 
English people who were ignorant of any 
language but their own. Yet sometimes 
Colonel Ibbetson would seem quite proud 
of me. 

‘* Deux métres, bien sonnés!” he would 
say, alluding to my stature, *‘et le profil 
d’Antinoiis!” which he would pronounce 
without the two little dots on the w. 

And afterward, if he had felt his even- 
ing a pleasant one, if he had sung all he 
knew, if Mrs. Deane had been more than 
usually loving and self-surrendering, and 
I had distinguished myself by skilfully 
turning over the leaves when her mother 
had, played the piano, he would tell me, 
as we walked home together, that I ‘‘did 
credit to his name, and that I would make 
an excellent figure in the world as soon 
as I had décrassé myself; that I must get 
another dress suit from his tailor, just an 
eighth of an inch longer in the tails; that 
I should have a commission in his old 
regiment (the Eleventeenth Royal Bound- 
ers), a deuced crack cavalry regiment; 
and see the world and break a few hearts 
(it is not for nothing that our friends have 
pretty wives and sisters); and finally 
marry some beautiful young heiress of 
title, and make 2 home for him when he 
was a poor solitary old fellow. Very lit- 
tle would do for him: a crust of bread, 
a glass of wine and water, and a clean 
napkin, a couple of rooms, and an old pi- 
ano,and a few good books. For of course 
Ibbetson Hall would be mine and every 
penny he possessed in the world.” 

All this in confidential French—lest the 
very clouds should hear us-—and with the 
familiar thee and thou of blood-relation- 
ship, which I did not care to return. 

It did not seem to bode very serious in- 
tentions toward Mrs. Deane, and would 
scarcely have pleased her mother. 

Or else, if something had crossed him, 
and Mrs. Deane had flirted outrageously 
with somebody else, and he hadn’t been 
asked to sing, or somebody else had, he 
would assure me in good round English 
that I was the most infernal lout that ever 
disgraced a drawing-room, or ate a man 
out of house and home, and that he was 
sick and ashamed of me. “Why can’t 
you sing, you d——d French milksop? 
That d——d roulade-monger of a father of 
yours could sing fast enough, if he could 
do nothing else,confound him! Why can’t 


you talk French, you infernal British boo 
by? Why ean’t you hand round the tea 
and muffins, confound you! Why, twice 
Mrs. Glyn dropped her pocket-handker- 
chief and had to pick it up herself! 
What, ‘at the other end of the room,’ 
were you? Well, you should have skipped 
across the room, and picked it up, and 
handed it to her like a gentleman! When 
I was your age I was always on the look 
out for ladies’ pocket-handkerchiefs to 
drop—or their fans! I never missed one .”’ 

Then he would take me out to shoot 
with him (for it was quite essential that 
an English gentleman should be a sports- 
man)—a terrible ordeal to both of us. 

A snipe that I didn’t want to kill in the 
least would sometimes rise and fly right 
and left like a flash of lightning, and | 
would miss it—always; and he would 
d me for a son of a confounded 
French Micawber, and miss the next him 
self, and get into a rage and thrash his 
dog, a pointer that I was very fond of. 
Once he thrashed her so cruelly that I 
saw scarlet, and nearly yielded to the 
impulse of emptying both my barrels in 
his broad back. If I had done so it would 
have passed for a mere mishap after all, 
and saved many future complications. 


One day he pointed out to me a small 
bird pecking in a field—an extremely pret- 
ty bird—I think it was a skylark—and 
whispered to me in his most sarcastic 
manner: 

‘*Look here, you Peter without any 
salt, do you think, if you were to kneel 
down and rest your gun comfortably on 
this gate without making a noise, and 
take a careful aim, you could manage to 
shoot that bird sitting? Ive heard of 
some Frenchmen who would be equal to 
that!” 

I said I would try, and, resting my gun 
as he told me, I carefully aimed a couple 
of yards above the bird’s head, and men- 
tally ejaculating, 

“Ail to thee blythe sperrit!” 


I fired both barrels (for fear of any after- 
mishap to Ibbetson), and the bird natural- 
ly flew away. 

After this he never took me out shoot- 
ing with him again; and, indeed, I had 
discovered to my discomfiture that I, the 
friend and admirer and would-be emu- 
lator of Natty Bumppo the Deerslayer, I, 
the familiar of the last of the Mohicans 
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and his scalp-lift- 
ing father, could 
not bear the sight 
of blood—least of 
all. of blood shed 
by myself, and for 
my own amuse 
ment. 

The only beast 
that ever felltomy 
gun during those 
shootings with Un 
cle Ibbetson was a 
young rabbit, and 
that more by acci- 
dent than design, 
although I did not 
tell Unele Ibbet 
son so. 

As I picked it 
off the ground, 
and felt its poor 
little warm nar 
row chest, and the 
last beats of its 
heart under its 
weak ribs, and saw 
the blood on its 
fur, I was smitten 
with pity, shame, 
and remorse, and 
settled with myself 
that I would find 
some other road to English gentleman- 
hood than the slaying of innocent wild 
things whose happy life seems so well 
worth living. 

I must eat them, I suppose, but I would 
never shoot them any more; my hands, 
at least, should be clean of blood hence- 
forward. 

Alas, the irony of fate! 


“? 


The upshot of all this was that he con- 
fided to Mrs. Deane the task of licking his 
cub of a nephew into shape. 

She took me in hand with right good- 
will, and began by teaching me how to 
dance, that I might dance with her at the 
coming hunt ball; and I did so nearly all 
night, to my infinite joy and triumph, and 
to the disgust of Colonel Ibbetson, who 
could dance much better than I—to the 
disgust, indeed, of many smart men in red 
coats and black, for she was considered 
the belle of the evening. 

Of course I fell, or fancied I fell,in love 
with her. To her mother’s extreme dis- 
tress, she gave me every encouragement, 


AIL 


TO THEE BLYTHE SPERRIT!” 


partly for fun, partly to annoy Colonel 
Ibbetson, whom she had apparently grown 
to hate. And, indeed, from the way he 


‘often spoke of her to me (this trainer of 


English gentlemen), he well deserved that 
she should hate him. He never had the 
slightest intention of marrying her; that 
is certain; and yet he had made her the 
talk of the place. 

And here I may state that Ibbetson was 
one of those singular men who go through 
life afflicted with the mania that they are 
fatally irresistible to women. 

He was never weary of pursuing them 
—not through any special love of gai- 
lantry for its own sake, I believe, but 
from the mere wish to appear as a Don 
Giovanni in the eyes of others. Nothing 
made him happier than to be seen whis- 
pering mysteriously in corners with the 
prettiest woman in the room. He did not 
seem to perceive that for one woman silly 
or vain or vulgar enough to be flattered 
by his idiotic persecution, a dozen would 
loathe the very sight of him, and show it 
plainly enough. 
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This vanity had increased with years 
and assumed a very dangerous form. He 
became indiscreet, and, more disastrous 
still, he told lies! The very dead—the 
honored and irreproachable dead-——were 
not even safe in their graves. It was his 
revenge for unforgotten slights. 

He who kisses and tells, he who tells 
even though he has not kissed—what can 
be said for him, what should be done to 
him ? 

Ibbetson expiated this miserable craze 
with his life, and the man who took it— 
more by accident than design, it is true— 
has not yet found it in his heart to feel 
either compunction or regret. 


So there was a great row between Ib- 
betson and myself. He d——d and con- 
founded and abused me in every way, 
and my father before me, and finally 
struck me; and I had sufficient self-com- 
mand not to strike him back, but left him 
then and there with as much dignity as I 
could muster. 

Thus unsuccessfully ended my brief 
experience of English country life—a lit- 
tle hunting and shooting and fishing, a 
little dancing and flirting; just enough 
of each to show me I was unfit for all. 

A bitter-sweet remembrance, full of 
humiliation, but not altogether without 
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charm. There was the beauty of sea 
and open sky and changing country 
weather, and the beauty of Mrs. Deane, 
who made a fool of me to revenge her 
self on Colonel Ibbetson for trying to 
make a fool of her; whereby he became 
the laughing-stock of the neighborhood 
for at least nine days. 

And I revenged myself on both 
heroically, as I thought; though where 
the heroism comes in, and where the re- 
venge, does not appear quite patent. 

For I ran away to London, and en- 
listed in her Majesty's Household Cav- 
alry, where I remained a twelvemonth, 
and was happy enough, and learned a 
great deal more good than harm. 

Then I was bought out and articled 
to Mr. Lintot, architect and surveyor: 
a conclave of my relatives agreeing to 
allow me ninety pounds a year for three 
years; then all hands were to be washed 
of me altogether.’ 


So I took a small lodging in Penton- 
ville, to be near Mr. Lintot, and worked 
hard at my new profession for three 

years, during which nothing of impor- 
tance occurred in my outer life. After 
this Lintot emploved me as a salaried 
clerk, and I don’t think he had any reason 
to complain of me, nor did he make any 
complaint. Iwas worth my hire, I think, 
and something over; which I never got 
and never asked for. 

Nor did I complain of him; for with all 
his little foibles of vanity, irascibility, and 
egotism, and a certain close-fistedness, he 
was a good fellow and a very clever one. 

His paragon of a wife was by no means 
the beautiful person he had made her out 
to be, nor did anybody but he seem to 
think her so. 

She was a little older than himself; 
very large and massive, with stery but 
not irregular features,and a very high 


* Editor's Note-—I have thought it better to 
leave out, in its entirety, my cousin’s account of his 
short career as a private soldier. It consists prin- 
cipally of personal descriptions that are not alto- 
gether unprejudiced; he seems never to have quite 
liked those who were placed in authority above 
him, either at school or in the army. 

But one of my husband’s intimate friends, Gen- 
eral , who was cornet in the Life Guards in my 
poor cousin’s time, writes me that “he remembers 
him well, as far and away the tallest and handsom- 
est lad in the whole regiment, of immense physical 
strength, unimpeachable good conduct, and a thor- 
ough gentleman from top to toe.” 

MapGe Pinker. 
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forehead; she had a slight tendency to 
baldness, and colorless hair that she wore 
n an austere curl on each side of her face, 
and a menacing little topknot on her oc- 
ciput. She had been a Unitarian and a 
coverness, was fond of good long words, 
like Dr. Johnson, and very censorious. 

Her husband's occasional derelictions 
n the matter of grammar and accent must 
have been very trying to her! 

She knew her own mind about every 
thing under the sun, and expected that 
other people should know it, too, and be 
of the same mind as herself. And yet 
she was not proud; indeed, she was a very 
dragon of humility, and had raised in 

ived meekness to the rank of a militant 
And well she knew how to be 
master and mistress in her own house! 

But with all this she was an excellent 
wife to Mr. Lintot and a devoted mother 
to his children, who were very plain and 
subdued (and adored their father) ; so that 
Lintot, who thought her Venus and Diana 
and Minerva in one, was the happiest man 
in all Pentonville. 

And, on the whole, she was kind and 
considerate to me, and I always did my 
best to please her. 

Moreover (a gift for which I could nev- 
er be too grateful), she presented me with 
an old square piano, which had belonged 
to her mother, and had done duty in her 
school-room, till Lintot gave her a new 
It became the principal ornament 
of my small sitting-room, which it nearly 
filled, and on it I tried to learn my notes, 
and would pick out with one finger the old 
beloved melodies my father used to sing, 
and my mother play on the harp. 

To sing myself was, it seems, out of the 
question ; my voice (which I trust was not 
too disagreeable when I was content mere- 
ly to speak) became as that of a bull-frog 
under a blanket whenever I strove to ex- 
press myself in song; my larynx refused 
to produce the notes I held so accurately 
in my mind, and the result was disaster. 

On the other hand, in my mind I could 
sing most beautifully. Once on a rainy 
day, inside an Islington omnibus, I men- 
tally sang ‘‘Adelaida” with the voice of 
Mr. Sims Reeves—an unpardonable liberty 
to take; and although it is not for me to 
say so, I sang it even better than he, for I 
made myself shed tears—so much so that 
a kind old gentleman sitting opposite 
seemed to feel for me very much. 

I also had the faculty of remembering 
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any tune I once heard, and would whistle 
it correctly ever after 
Ibbetson’s waltzes! 


even one of Uncle 


lam never without some tune running 
in my head for a moment; not 
that Iam always aware of it; existence 
would be insupportable if I were. What 
part of my brain sings it, or rather in 
what part of my brain it sings itself, I 
cannot imagine 


never 


probably in some useless 
corner full of cobwebs and lumber that is 
fit for nothing else. 


But it never leaves off; now it is one 
tune, now another; now a song without 
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words, now with; sometimes it is near the 
surface, so to speak, and I am vaguely 
conscious of it as I read or work, or talk or 
think; sometimes to make sure it is there 
I have to dive for it deep into myself, and 
I never fail to find it after a while, and 
bring it up to the top. It is the ‘ Carni- 
val of Venice,” let us say; then I let it 
sink again, and it changes without my 
knowing; so that when I take another 
dive the ‘‘Carnival of Venice” has _be- 
come ‘'I] Mio Tesoro,” or the ‘‘ Marseil- 
laise,”’ or ‘* Pretty Little Polly Perkins of 
Paddington Green.” And Heaven knows 
what tunes, unheard and unperceived, this 
internal barrel-organ has been grinding 
meanwhile. 

But this, at least, I will say for this 
never still small voice of mine: its intona- 
tion is always perfect; it keeps ideal time; 
and its quality, though rather thin and 
somewhat nasal and quite peculiar, is not 
unsympathetic. Sometimes, indeed (as in 
that Islington omnibus), I can compel it 
to imitate, @ s’'y méprendre, the tones of 
some singer I have recently heard, and 




















THE BIG 


thus make for myself a ghostly music 
which is not to be despised. 

Occasionally, too, and quite unbidden, 
it would warble little impromptu inward 
melodies of my own composition, which 
often seemed to me extremely pretty, old- 
fashioned, and quaint; but one is not a 
fair judge of one’s own productions, espe- 
cially during the heat of inspiration; and 
I had not the means of recording them, as 
I had never learned the musical notes. 
What the world has lost! 

Now whose this small voice was I did 
not find out till many years later, for it 
was not mine! 


In spite of such rare accomplishments 
and resources within myself, I was not a 
happy or contented young man; nor had 
my discontent in it anything of the divine. 

I disliked my profession, for which I 
felt no particular aptitude,and would fain 
have followed another— poetry, science, 


DRAYMAN 


literature, music, painting, sculpture; for 
all of which I most unblushingly thought 
myself better fitted by the gift of nature. 

I disliked Pentonville, which, although 
clean, virtuous, and respectable, left much 
to be desired on the score of shape, color, 
romantic tradition, and local charm; and 
I would sooner have lived anywhere else: 
in the Champs-Elysées, let us say—yes in 
deed,even on the fifth branch of the third 
tree on the left-hand side as you leave the 
Are de Triomphe, like one of those clas- 
sical heroes in Henri Murger’s Vie de 
Bohéme. 

I disliked my brother apprentices, and 
did not get on welt with them, especially 
a certain very clever but vicious and de- 
formed youth called Judkins, who seemed 
to have conceived an aversion for me from 
the first; he is now an associate of the 
Royal Academy. They thought I gave 
myselfairs because I did not share in their 
dissipations; such dissipations as I could 
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have afforded would have been cheap and 
nasty indeed. 

Yet such pothouse dissipation seemed 
to satisfy them, since they took not only 
, pleasure in it, but a pride. 

They even took a pride in a sick head 
ache. and liked it, if it were the result of a 
debauch on the previous night; and were 
1s pompously mock-modest about a black 
eve, got ina squabble at the Argyll Rooms, 
as if it had been the Victoria Cross. To 
pass the night in a police cell was such 
clory that it was worth while pretending 
they had done so when it was untrue. 

They looked upon me as a muff, a milk- 
sop, and a prig, and felt the greatest con- 
tempt for me; and if they did not openly 
show it, it was only because they were not 
quite so fond of black eyes as they made 
out. 

So I left them to their inexpensive joys, 
and betook myself to pursuits of my own, 
among others to the cultivation of my 
body, after methods I had learned in the 
Life Guards. I belonged to a gymnastic 
and fencing and boxing club, of which I 
was a most assiduous frequenter; a more 
persevering dumb- 
beller and Indian- 
clubber never was, 
and I became in 
time an all-round 
athlete, as wiry and 
lean aS ae grey- 
hound, just under 
fifteen stone, and 
four inches over six 
feetin height, which 
was considered very 
tall thirty years 
ago; especially in 
Pentonville, where 
the distinction often 
brought me more 
contumely than re- 
spect. 

Altogether a most 
formidable person, 
but that I was of a 
timid nature, afraid 
to hurt, and the 
peacefulest creature 
in the world. Not 
but what I could use 
this formidable ap- 


It was on a boxing-day (oddly enough), 
and I was returning with Lintot and one 
of his boys from a walk in the Highgate 
Fields. As we plodded our dirty way 
homeward through the Caledonian Road 
we were stopped by a crowd outside a 
public-house. <A gigantic drayman (they 
always seem bigger than they really are) 
was squaring up to a poor drunken lout 
of a navvy not half his size, who had 
been put up to fight him, and who was 
quite incapable of even an attempt at self- 
defence; he could searcely lift his arms. 
I thought at first it was only horse-play; 
and as little Joe Lintot wanted to see, I 
put him up on my shoulder, just as the 
drayman, who had been drinking, but 
was not drunk, and had a most fiendishly 
brutal face, struck the poor tipsy wretch 
with all his might between the eyes and 
felled him (it was like pole-axing a bul- 
lock), to the delight of the crowd. 

Little Joe, a very gentle and sensitive 
boy, began to ery; and his father, who 
had the pluck of a bull-terrier, wanted to 
interfere, in spite of his diminutive stat- 
ure. Iwas also beside myself with indig- 





pearance to good 
purpose, as the fol- 
lowing little adven- 
ture will show: 


THE BOULOGNE STEAMER. 
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nation; and pulling off my coat and hat, 
which I gave to Lintot, I made my way 
to the drayman, who was offering to fight 
any three men in the crowd, an offer that 
met with no response. 

‘** Now, then, you cowardly skunk!” I 
said, tucking up my shirt sleeves; ‘‘stand 
up, and I will*knock every tooth down 
your ugly throat.” 

His face went the colors of a mottled 
Stilton cheese, and he asked what I med- 
dled with him for. © A ring formed itself, 
and I felt the sympathy of the crowd with 
me—a very agreeable sensation ! 

‘* Now, then, up with your arms. I’m 
going to kill you!” 

‘] ain’t going to fight you, mister; I 
ain't going to fight nobody. Just you let 
me alone.” 

‘*Oh yes, you are, or else you’re going 
down on your marrow-bones to beg par- 
don for being a brutal, cowardly skunk ;” 
and I gave him a slap on the face that 
rang like a pistol-shot—a most finished, 
satisfactory, and successful slap! My fin- 
ger-tips tingle at the bare remembrance. 

He tried to escape, but was held oppo- 
site to me. He began to snivel and 
whimper, and said he'd never meddled 
with me, and asked what should I meddle 
with him for? 

“Then down on your knees—quick-—- 
this instant!” and I made as if I were go- 
ing to begin serious business at once, and 
no mistake. 

So down he plumped on his knees, and 
there he actually fainted from sheer ex- 
cess of emotion. 

As I was helped on with my coat, I 
tasted, for once in my life, the sweets of 
popularity, and knew what it was to be 
the idol of a mob. 
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My taste for slums revived; they wer: 
very good slums, but not the slums of 
Paris! They manage these things bette: 
in France. There are slums at the eas' 
end of London that many fashionabl 
people know something of by this time; |] 
got to know them by heart. In addition 
to the charm of the mere slum, there was 
the eternal fascination of the seafaring 
element; of Jack ashore—a lovable crea 
ture who touches nothing but what he 
adorns it in his own peculiar fashion. 

I constantly haunted the docks, where 
the smell of tar and the sight of ropes and 
masts filled me with unutterable longings 
for the sea—for distant lands—for any 
where but where it was my fate to be. 

I talked to ship captains and mates and 
sailors, and heard many marvellous tales, 
as the reader may well believe, and framed 
for myself visions of cloudless skies, and 
sapphire seas, and coral reefs, and groves 
of spice, and dusky youths in painted 
plumage roving, and friendly isles where 
a lovely half-clad, barefooted Neuha would 
wave her torch, and lead me, her Torquil, 
by the hand through caverns of bliss! 

Especially did I haunt a wharf by Lon- 
don Bridge, from whence two steamers 
the Seine and the Dolphin, I believe 
started on alternate days for Boulogne 
sur-Mer. 

I used to watch the happy passengers 
bound for France, some of them, in their 
holiday spirits, already fraternizing to 
gether on the sunny deck, and fussing 
with camp-stools and magazines and nov- 
els and bottles of bitter beer, or retiring 
before the funnel to smoke the pipe of 
peace. 

The sound of the boiler getting up steam 
—what delicious music it was! Would it 
ever get up steam for me? The very 
smell of the cabin, the very feel of the 
brass gangway and the brass-bound, oil- 
clothed steps, were delightful; and down- 
stairs, on the snowy cloth, were the cold 
beef and ham, the beautiful fresh mus- 
tard, the bottles of pale ale and stout. 
Oh! happy travellers, who could afford all 
this, and Francé into the bargain! 

Soon would a large white awning make 
the after-deck a paradise, from which, by 
and-by, to watch the quickly gliding pan- 
orama of the Thames. The bell would 
sound for non-passengers like me to go 
ashore—‘‘ Que diable allait-il faire dans 
cette galére!” as Uncle Ibbetson would 
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have said. The steamer, disengaging it 
self from the wharf with a pleasant yo- 
hoing of manly throats and a slow, inter- 
mittent plashing of the paddle-wheels, 
would carefully pick its eastward way 
among the small craft of the river, while 
a few handkerchiefs were waved in a 
friendly, make-believe farewell—auf wie- 
dersehen ! 

Oh! to stand by that unseasonably sou’ 
westered man at the wheel, and watch St. 
Paul’s and London Bridge and the Tower 
of London fade out of sight—never, never 
to see them again! No auf wiedersehen 
for me! 

Sometimes I would turn my footsteps 
westward and fill my hungry, jealous eyes 
with a sight of the gay summer procession 
in Hyde Park, or liste nto the band in Ken- 
sington Gardens, and see beautiful, well- 
dressed women, and hear their sweet, re- 
fined voices and happy laughter; and a 
longing would come into my heart more 
passionate than my longing for the sea and 
France and distant lands, and quite as un- 
utterable. I would even forget Neuha and 
her torch. 

After this it was a dreary downfall to go 
and dine for tenpence all by myself, and 
finish up with a book at my solitary lod 
gingsin Pentonville. The book would not 
let itself be read; it sulked and had to be 
laid down, for *‘ Beautiful woman! beauti- 


ful girl!” spelled themselves between me 


and the printed page. 
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words into French, O ye who can even 
render Shakespeare into French Alexan- 
drines—*‘Bellefemme? Belle fille?” Ha! 
ha! 

If you want to get as near it as you can, 
you will have to write, ** Belle Anglaise,” 
or ‘** Belle Américaine” ; only then will you 
be understood, even in France! 

Ah! Madame Seraskier, était bien belle. 

At other times, more happily inspired, I 
would slake my thirst for nature by long 
walks into the country. Hampstead was 
my Passy—the Leg-of-Mutton Pond my 
Mare d’Auteuil; Richmond was my St. 
Cloud,with Kew Gardens for a Bois de Bou- 
logne; and Hampton Court made a very 
fair Versailles—low incomparably fairer, 
even a pupil of Lintot’s should know. 

And after such healthy fatigue and fra- 
grant impressions the tenpenny dinnerhad 
a better taste, the little front parlor in Pen- 
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‘““ WELTSCHMERTZ.”’ 


tonville was more like a home, the book 
more like a friend. 

For I read all I could get in English or 
French. Novels, travels, history, poetry, 
science—everything came as grist to that 
most melancholy mill, my mind. 

I tried to write; I tried to draw; I tried 
to make myself an inner life apart from 
the sordid, commonplace ugliness of my 
outer one—a private oasis of my own; and 
to raise myself a little, if only mentally, 
above the circumstances in which it had 
pleased the Fates to place me.* 


* Editor's Note.—It is with great reluctance that 
I now come to my cousin’s account of the deplora- 
ble opinions he held, at that period of his life, on 
the most important subject that can ever engross 
the mind of man. 

I have left out much, but I feel that in suppress- 
ing it altogether I should rob his sad story of all its 
moral significance; for it cannot be doubted that 
most of his unhappiness is attributable to the de- 
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It goes without saying 
that, like many thought 
ful youths of a melan 
choly temperament, im 
pecunious and discon 
tented with their lot, and 
much given to-the smok- 
ing of strong tobacco (on 
an empty stomach), I con 
tinuously brooded on the 
problems of existence 

free-will and determin 
ism, the whence and why 
and whither of man, the 
origin of evil, the immor 
tality of the soul, the fu 
tility of life, ete., and 
made myself very miser 
able over such questions. 

Often the inquisitive 
passer-by, had he peeped 
through the blinds of 
No. Wharton Street, 
Pentonville, late at night, 
would have been reward 
ed by the touching spec- 
tacle of a huge, rawboned 
ex-private in her Majes 
ty’s Life Guards, with his 
head bowed over the black 
and yellow key-board of a 
venerable square piano- 
forte (on which he could 
not play), dropping the 
bitter tear of loneliness 
and Weltschmertz com- 
bined. 

It never once occurred to me to seek re- 
lief in the bosom of any church. 

Some types are born and not made. I 
was a born ‘‘infidel”; if ever there was 
a congenital agnostic, one agnostically 
constituted from his very birth, it was I. 
Not that I had ever heard such an ex- 
pression as agnosticism; it isan invention 
of late years.... 


“ Javais fait de la prose toute ma vie sans le 
savoir !” 


But almost the first conscious dislike I 
can remember was for the black figure of 


fective religious training of his childhood, and that 
his parents (otherwise the best and kindest people I 
have ever known), incurred a terrible responsibility 
when they determined to leave him “ unbiassed,” as 
he calls it, at that tender, susceptible age when the 
mind is 


“Wax to receive, and marble to retain 
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the priest, and there were several of these 
figures in Passy. 

Monsieur le Major called them ‘‘ maitres 
corbeaux,” and seemed to hold them in 
light esteem. Dr. Seraskier hated them; 
his gentle Catholic wife had grown to 
distrust them. My loving, heretic mother 
loved them not; my father, a Catholic 
born and bred, had an equal aversion. 
They had persecuted his gods—the think- 
ers, philosophers, and scientific discoverers 
—(Calileo, Bruno, Copernicus ; and brought 


io his mind the cruelties of the Holy In- , 


quisition, the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew; and I always pictured them as burn- 
ing little heretics alive if they had their 
will—Eton jackets, white chimney - pot 
hats, and all! 

I have no doubt they were in reality 
the best and kindest of men. 

The parson (and parsons were not lack- 
ing in Pentonville) was not so insidiously 
repellent as the blue-cheeked, blue-chinned 
Passy priest; but he was by no means to 
me a picturesque or sympathetic appari- 
tion, with his weddedness, his whiskers, 
his black trousers, his frock-coat, his tall 
hat, his little white tie, his consciousness 
of being a ‘‘gentleman” by profession. 
Most unattractive, also, were the cheap 
brand-new churches wherein he spoke the 
word to his dreary-Jooking Sunday-clad 
flock, with searcely one of whom his wife 
would have sat down to dinner—especial- 
ly if she had been chosen from among 
them! 

To watch that flock pouring in of a Sun- 
day morning, or afternoon, or evening, at 
the summons of those bells, and pouring 
out again after the long service, and ba- 
nal, perfunctory sermon, was depressing. 
Week-days, in Pentonville, were depress- 
ing enough; but Sundays were depressing 
beyond words, though nobody seemed to 
think so but myself. Early training had 
acclimatized them. 

I have outlived those physical antipa- 
thies of my salad days; even the sight of 
an Anglican bishop is no longer displeas- 
ing to me; on the contrary; and I could 
absolutely rejoice in the beauty of a car- 
dinal. 

Indeed, I am now friends with both a 
parson and a priest, and don’t know which 
of the two I love and respect the most. 
They ought te hate me, but they don’t; 
they pity me too much, I suppose. I am 
too negative to rouse in either the deep 
theological hate; and all the little hate 
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that the practice of love and charity has 
left in their kind hearts is reserved for 
each other—an unquenchable’ hate in 
which they seem to glory, and which 
rages all the more that it has to be con- 
cealed. It saddens me to think that Iam 
a bone of contention between them! 

And yet, for all my unbelief, the Bible 
was my favorite book, and the Psalms my 
adoration; and most truly can I affirm 
that my mental attitude has ever been 
one of reverence and hun. ility. 

But every argument that has ever 
been advanced against Christianity (and 
I think I know them all by this time) 
had risen spontaneously and unprompted 
within me, and they have all seemed to 
me unanswerable, and indeed, as yet, un- 
answered. Nor had any creed of which 
I ever heard appeared to me either cred- 
ible or attractive or even sensible, but for 
the central figure of the Deity—a Deity 
that in no case could ever be mine. 

The awe-inspiring and unalterable con- 
ception that hag wrought itself into my 
consciousness, whether I would or no, 
was that of a Being infinitely more ab- 
stract, remote, and inaccessible than any 
the genius of mankind has ever evolved 
after its own image and out of the needs 
of its own heart—inscrutable, unthink- 
able, unspeakable; above all human pas- 
sions, beyond the reach of any human ap- 
peal; One upon whose attributes it was 
futile to speculate—One whose name was 
It, not He. 

The thought of total annihilation was 
uncongenial, but had no terror. 

Even as a child I had shrewdly sus- 
pected that hell was no more than a vul- 
gar threat for naughty little boys and 
girls, and heaven than a vulgar bribe, 
from the casual way in which either was 
meted out to me as my probable portion, 
by servants and such people, according to 
the way I behaved. 

Such things were never mentioned to 
me by either my father or mother, or M. 
le Major, or the Seraskiers—the only peo- 
ple in whom I trusted. 

But for the bias against the priest, I 
was left unbiassed at that tender and 
susceptible age. I had learned my cate- 
chism and read my Bible, and used to 
say the Lord’s Prayer as I went to bed, 
and ‘‘God bless papa and mamma,” and 
the rest, in the usual perfunctory manner. 

Never a word against religion was said 
in my hearing by those few on whom I 
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had pinned my childish faith; on the 
other hand, no such importance was at- 
tached to it, apparently, as was attached 
to the virtues of truthfulness, courage, 
generosity, self-denial, politeness, and es- 
pecially consideration for others, high or 
low, human and animal alike. 

I imagine that my parents must have 
compromised the matter between them, 
and settled that I should work out all the 
graver problems of existence for myself, 
when I came to a thinking age, out of my 
own conscience, and such knowledge of, 
life as I should acquire, and such help 
as they would no doubt have given me, 
according to their lights, had they sur- 
vived. 

I did so, and made myself a code of 
morals to live by, in which religion had 
but a small part. 

For me there was but one sin, and that 
was cruelty, because I hated it; though 
Nature, for inscrutable purposes of her 
own, almost teaches it as a virtue. All 
sins that did not include cruelty were 
merely sins against health, or taste, or 
common-sense, or public expediency. 

Free-will was impossible. We could 
only seem to will freely, and that only 
within the limits of a small triangle, 
whose sides were heredity, education, and 
circumstance —a little geometrical ar- 
rangement of my own, of which I felt not 
a little proud, although it does not quite 
go on all-fours; perhaps because it is only 
a triangle. 

That is, we could will fast enough—too 
fast; but could not will how to will: for- 
tunately, for we were not fit as yet, and 
for a long time to come, to be trusted, 
constituted as we are! 

Even the characters of a novel must 
act according to the nature, training, and 
motives their creator the novelist has sup- 
plied them with, or we put the novel 
down, and read something else; for hu- 
man nature must be consistent with it- 
self in fiction as well as in fact. Even in 
its madness there must be a method, so 
how could the will be free? 

To pray for any personal boon or re- 
mission of evil—to bend the knee, or lift 
one’s voice in praise or thanksgiving for 
any earthly good that had befallen one, 
either through inheritanee, or chance, or 
one’s own successful endeavor—was in 
my eyes simply futile; but, putting its fu- 
tility aside, it was an act of servile pre- 
sumption, of wheedling impertinence, not 





without suspicion of a lively sense of fa 
vors to come. 

It seemed to me as though the Jews 
a superstitious and business-like people. 
who know what they want and don’t car: 
how they get it—must have taught us to 
pray like that. 

It was not the sweet simple child, inno 
cently beseeching that to-morrow might 
be fine for its holiday, or that Santa Claus 
would be generous: it was the cunning 
trader, fawning, flattering, propitiating. 
bribing with fulsome, sycophantic praise 
(an insult in itself), as well as burnt-offer 
ings. working for his own success here 
and hereafter, and his enemy’s confound- 
ing. 

It was the grovelling of the dog, with 
out the dog’s single-hearted love, stronger 
than even its fear or its sense of self- 
interest. 

What an attitude for one whom God 
had made after His own image—even tow- 
ard his Maker! 


The only permissible prayer was a 
prayer for courage or resignation; for 
that was a prayer turned inward, an ap- 
peal to what is best in ourselves — our 
honor, our stoicism, our self-respect. 

And for a small detail, grace before and 
after meals seemed to me especially self- 
complacent and iniquitous when there 
were so many with scarcely ever a meal 
to say grace for. The only decent and 
proper grace was to give half of one’s 
meal away—not, indeed, that I was in the 
habit of doing so! But at least I had the 
grace to reproach myself for my want of 
charity, and that was my only grace. 


Fcrtunately, since we had no free-will 
of our own, the tendency that impelled us 
was upward, like the sparks, and bore us 
with it willy-nilly—the good and the bad, 
and the worst and the best. 

By seeing this clearly, and laying it well 
to heart,the motive was supplied to us for 
doing all we could in furtherance of that 
upward tendency—pour aider le bon Dieu 
—that we might rise the faster and reach 
Him the sooner,if He weré! And when 
once the human will has been set going, 
like a rocket or a clock or a steam-engine, 
and in the right direction, what can it not 
achieve? 

We should in time control circumstance 
instead of being controlled thereby ; edu- 
cation would day by day become more 
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adapted to one consistent end; and, final- 
ly. econscience-stricken, we should guide 
heredity with our own hands instead of 
leaving it to blind chance; unless, indeed, 
a well-instructed paternal government 
wisely took the reins, and only sanction- 
ed the union of people who were thor- 
oughly in love with each other, after due 
and careful elimination of the unfit. 

Thus, cruelty should at least be put 
into harness, and none of its valuable en- 
ergy wasted on wanton experiment, as it 
is by Nature. 

And thus, as the boy is father to the 
man, should the human race one day be 
father to—what ? 

That is just where my speculations 
would arrest themselves; that was the x 
of a sum in rule of three, not to be worked 
out by Peter Ibbetson, Architect and Sur- 
veyor, Wharton Street, Pentonville. 

As the orang-outang is to Shakespeare, 
so is Shakespeare to.... x ? 

As the female chimpanzee is to the 
Venus of Milo, so is the Venus of Milo 
tO .«<5 ee 

Finally, multiply these two x’s by 
each other, and try to conceive the result! 


Such was, crudely, the simple creed I 
held at this time; and, such as it was, I 
had worked it all out for myself, with no 
help from outside—a poor thing, but mine 
own; or, as I expressed it in the words of 
De Musset, ‘‘ Mon verre n’est pas grand— 
mais je bois dans mon verre.” 

For though such ideas were in the air, 
like wholesome clouds, they had not yet 
condensed themselves into printed words 
for the million. People did not dare to 
write about these things, as they do at 
present, in popular novels and cheap mag- 
azines, that all who run may read, and 
learn to think a little for themselves, and 
honestly say what they think, without 
having to dread a howl of execration, 
clerical and lay. 

And it was not only that I thought like 
this and could not think otherwise; it was 
that I felt like this and could not feel 
otherwise; and I should have appeared to 
myself as wicked, weak, and base had I 
ever even desired to think or feel other- 
wise, however personally despairing of 
this life—a traitor to what I jealously 
guarded as my best instincts. 

And yet to me the faith of others, if but 
unaggressive, humble, and sincere, had of- 
ten seemed touching and pathetic, and 
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sometimes even beautiful, as childish 
things seem sometimes beautiful, even in 
those who were no longer children and 
should have put them away. It had 
caused many heroic lives, and rendered 
many obscure lives blameless and happy; 
and then its fervor and passion seemed to 
burn with a lasting flame. 

At brief moments now and then, and 
especially in the young, unfaith can be as 
fervent and as passionate as faith, and 
just as narrow and unreasonable, as I 


.found; but alas! its flame was intermit- 


tent, and its light was not a kindly light. 

It had no food for babes; it could not 
comiort the sick or sorry ; nor resolve into 
submissive harmony the inner discords of 
the soul; nor compensate us for our own 
failures and shortcomings; nor make up 
to us in any way for the success and pros- 
perity of others who did not choose to 
think as we did. 

It was without balm for wounded pride, 
or stay for weak despondency, or consola- 
tion for bereavement; its steep and rugged 
thoroughfares led to no promised land of 
beatitude, and there were no soft resting- 
places by the way. 

Its only weapon was steadfastness; its 
only shield, endurance; its earthly hope, 
the common weal; its earthly prize, the 
opening of all roads to knowledge, and 
the release from a craven inheritance of 
fear: its final. guerdon—sleep? Who 
knows? 

Sleep was not bad. 

So that simple, sincere, humble, devout, 
earnest, fervent, passionate, and over-con- 
scientious young unbelievers like myself 
had to be very strong and brave and self- 
reliant (which I was not), and very much 
in love with what they conceived to be 
the naked Truth (a tigure of doubtful per- 
sonal attractions at first sight), to tread the 
ways of life with that unvarying cheer- 
fulness, confidence, and serenity which 
the believer claims as his own special and 
particular apanage. 

So much for my profession of unfaith, 
shared (had I but known it) by many 
much older and wiser and better educated 
than I, and only reached by them after 
great sacrifice of long-cherished illusions, 
and terrible pangs of soul questioning—a 
struggle and a wrench that I was spared 
through my kind parents’ thoughtfulness 
when I was a little boy. 


It thus ‘pehooved =e ra make the most 
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of this life; since, for all I knew, or be- 
lieved, or even hoped to the contrary, to- 
morrew we must die. 

Not, indeed, that I might eat and drink 
and be merry; heredity and education 
had not inclined me that way, I suppose, 
and circumstances did not allow it; ‘but 
that I might try and live up to the best 
ideal I could frame out of my own con- 
science and the past teaching of mankind. 
And man, whose conception of the Infinite 
and divine has been so inadequate, has 
furnished us with such human examples 
(ancient and modern, Hebrew, Pagan, 
Buddhist, Christian, Agnostic, and what 
not) as the best of us can only hope to fol- 
low at a distance. 

I would sometimes go to my morning's 
work, my heart elate with lofty hope and 
high resolve. 

How easy and simple it seemed to lead 
a life without fear, or reproach, or self- 
seeking, or any sordid hope of personal 
reward, either here or hereafter!—a life 
of stoical endurance, invincible patience 
and meekness, indomitable cheerfulness 
and self-denial ! 

After all, it was only for another forty 
or fifty years at the most, and what was 
that? And after that—‘‘ que scais—je?” 

The thought was inspiring indeed! 

By luncheon-time (and luncheon con- 
sisted of an Abernethy biscuit and a glass 
of water, and several pipes of shag to- 
bacco, cheap and rank) some subtle change 
would come over the spirit of my dream. 

Other people didn’t have high resolves. 
Some people had very bad tempers, and 
rubbed one very much the wrong way... . 

What a hideous place was Pentonville 

What a grind it was to be forever mak- 
ing designs for little new shops in Roso- 
man Street, and not making them well, it 
seemed!.... 

Why should a squinting, pock-marked, 
bow-legged, hunch-backed little Judkins 
(a sight to make a recruiting sergeant 
shudder) forever taunt one with having 
enlisted as a private soldier?.... 

And then why should one be sneeringly 
told to ‘‘hit a fellow one’s own size,” 
merely because, provoked beyond endur- 
ance, one just grabbed him by the slack of 
his trousers and gently shook him out of 
them on to the floor, terrified but quite 
unhurt?..., 

And so on, and so on; constant little 
pin-pricks,sordid humiliations, uglinesses, 
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meannesses, and dirt, that called forth in 
resistance all that was lowest and leas 
commendable in one’s self. 

One has attuned one’s nerves to the 
leading of a forlorn hope, and a gnat gets 
into one’s eye, or a little cinder grit, and 
there it sticks; and there is no question of 
leading any forlorn hope, after all, and 
never will be; all that was in the imagina 
tion only: it is always gnats and cinder 
grits, gnats and cinder grits. 

By the evening I had ignominiously 
broken down, and was plunged in the 
depths of an exasperated pessimism too 
deep even for tears, and would have be 
lieved myself the meanest and most mis 
erable of mankind, but that everybody 
else, without exception, was even meaner 
and miserabler than myself. 

They could still eat and drink and be 
merry. I couldn't, and didn’t even want 
to. 


And so on, day after day, week after 
week, for months and years... . 

Thus I grew weary in time of my pall- 
ing individuality, ever the same through 
all these uncontrollable variations of 
mood, 

Oh, that alternate ebb and flow of the 
spirits! It is a disease, and, what is most 
distressing, it is no reali change; it is more 
sickeningly monotonous than absolute 
stagnation itself. 

And from that dreary seesaw I could 
never escape, except through the gates of 
dreamless sleep, the death in life; for 
even in our dreams we are still ourselves. 
There was no rest! 

Lloathed the very sight of myself in the 
shop windows as I went by; and yet I al- 
ways looked for it there, in the forlorn 
hope of at least finding some alteration, 
even for the worse. I passionately long- 
ed to be somebody else; and yet I had 
never met anybody else I could have 
borne to be for a moment. 

And then the loneliness of us! 

Each separate unit of our helpless race 
is inexorably bounded by the inner surface 
of his own mental periphery, a jointless 
armor in which there is no weak place, 
never a fault, never a single gap of egress 
for ourselves, of ingress for the nearest 
and dearest of our fetlow-units. 

At only five points can we just touch 
each other, and all that is—and that only 
by the function of our poor senses—from 
the outside. In vain we rack them that 








we may get a little closer to the best be- 
loved and most implicitly trusted; ever 
in vain, from the cradle to the grave. 

Why should so fantastica thought have 
persecuted me so cruelly? I knew nobody 
with whom I should have felt such a 
transfusion of soul even tolerable for a 
second. 

I cannot tell! But it was like a gadfly 
which drove me to fatigue my body that 
I should have by day the stolid peace 
of mind that comes of healthy physical 
exhaustion; that I should sleep at night 
the dreamless sleep—the death in life! 

‘‘Of such materials wretched men are 
made!” Especially wretched young men; 
and the wretcheder one is, the more one 
smokes; and the more one smokes, the 
wretcheder one gets—a vicious circle! 

Such was my case. I grew to long for 
the hour of my release (as I expressed it 
pathetically to myself), and caressed the 
idea of suicide. 

I even composed for myself a little 
rhymed epitaph in French, which I thought 
very neat: 

Je n’étais point. Je fus. 
Je ne suis plus. 


Oh, to perish in some noble cause—to 
die saving another's life, even another's 
worthless life, to which he clung! 

I remember formulating this wish, in 
all sincerity, one moonlit night as I 
walked up Frith Street, Soho. I came 
upon a little group of excited people 
gathered together at the foot of a house 
built over a shop. From a broken win- 
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N the various discussions of this sub- 
ject an examination of the condition 
of the world when Christianity arose, and 
of its principles as related to the removal 
or mitigation of social inequalities, would 
seem to be of the first importance, but it is 
generally either neglected or superficially 
and unequally viewed. Theoretical re- 
formers elaborate plans of social regener- 
ation, some of which ignore Christianity, 
some regard it as hostile, and others en- 
deavor to make it support views not in 
harmony with it. 
The primary aim of this paper is to 
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dow pane on the second floor an ominous 
cloud of smoke rose like a column into 
the windless sky. An ordinary ladder 
was placed against the house, which, they 
said, was densely inhabited; but no fire- 
engine or fire-escape had arrived as yet, 
and it appeared useless to try and rouse 
the inmates by kicking and beating at 
the door any longer. 

A brave man was wanted—a very brave 
man, who would climb the ladder, and 
make his way into the house through the 
broken window. Here wasa forlorn hope 
to lead at last! 

Such a man was found. To my lasting 
shame and contrition, it was not I. 

He was short and thick and middle- 
aged, and had a very jolly red face and 
immense whiskers—quite a common sort 
of man, who seemed by no means tired 
of life. 

His heroism was wasted,as it happened ; 
for the house was an empty one, as we all 
heard, to our immense relief, before he 
had managed to force a passage into the 
burning room. 

Nevertheless I slunk home, and gave up 
all thoughts of self-destruction—even in a 
noble cause; and there,in penance, lsome- 
what hastily committed to flame the plod- 
ding labor of many midnights—an elabo- 
rate copy in pen and ink, line for line, of 
Retel’s immortal wood - engraving ‘* Der 
Tod als Freund,” which Mrs. Lintot had 
been kind enough to lend me. 

Oh me duffer! What a hopeless fail- 
ure was I in all things, little and big! 

[v0 BE CONTINUED. | 









state clearly the condition of the world 
when Christianity appeared, and the prin- 
ciples which its Founder and His apostles 
announced and illustrated for its improve- 
ment. 


I, 


Were a single family to be cast upon 
the shore of a fertile. but uninhabited 
island, the struggle between man and na- 
ture would begin at once. They might 
live to the full limit of human life with- 
out once having the problems of civil and 
social inequalities thrust upon them. Such 
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terms as “‘ civil government,” “‘ rights of 
property,” ‘‘laws of inheritance,” ‘‘ pri- 
vate property,” “ capital and labor,” *‘high- 
er and lower classes,” and the ideas for 
which they stand, might never be known 
tothem. But asthe population increased, 
restrictions on the use of property, and 
government in some form, would be re- 
quired. After a few generations, among 
the multitude varying degrees of ability, 
physical and mental, would be found. 
Social differences would arise, and be per- 
petuated by dissimilar environments. 

That which would inevitably occur on 
such an island manifests itself in all parts 
of the world. Customs and laws differ, 
but wherever society exists several gen- 
eral distinctions appear. The poor, in- 
cluding not only paupers and the indi- 
gent, but those who earn barely enough to 
support them, and whom the sickness of 
two or three days would transform into 
objects of charity, constitute in most coun- 
tries an immense majority. In the Unit- 
ed States, owing to extent of territory, 
fertility of soil, mineral resources, timber, 
navigable rivers, sea-coast, variety of cli- 
mate, isolation, and the need of develop- 
ment, the poor have been less numerous 
than in the Old World; but they are 
now increasing more rapidly than here- 
tofore. 

At the other extreme are the rich, the 
mere income of whose possessions at cur- 
rent interest, with only the care necessary 
to superintend their investments, is suffi- 
cient to support them in luxury, though 
many of them may continue in business 
for its pleasure and power, or in the hope 
of adding to their wealth. Between these 
is the great middle class, having ‘“‘ neither 
riches nor poverty,” subdivided into those 
who are hopefully pressing upward to the 
envied station of the rich, and those who, 
from infirmity, losses, the rise of new 
modes of transacting business to which 
they cannot. adapt themselves, and mis- 
fortunes, are declining toward poverty. 
Intellectual gifts and acquisitions make 
other distinctions. In al] nations the 
number of the ignorant is far greater 
than that of the learned, while in the first 
powers of the globe a large number are 
well-informed. 

Government creates two grand divi- 
sions. In absolute monarchies the rulers 
constitute a permanent body; in limit- 
ed, some rulers are permanent and others 
transient in the tenure of office; and in 
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democracies public functionaries are sub- 
ject to rotation. But even under a re- 
publican form of government the fact of 
having held office is an element of so- 
cial consideration, transmissible, accord- 
ing to the dignity of the office, to de- 
scendants. Similar classes are created 
by the army and navy. 

These inequalities have given rise to 
the most intense oppositions of feeling. 
The history of the old Roman world is a 
type of that of the human race. It pass- 
ed through every form of organization— 
the absolute and the limited monarchy, 
the republic, and the aristocracy; and 
within each of these forms slavery was 
intrenched. Asiatic and Russian despot- 
isms are stupendous structures, wherein 
the various degrees support the ultimate 
absolutism. Republies, maintaining in 
theory the equality of man, retain and 
invent distinctions of different kinds, 
which become more numerous as capital 
and learning increase and government 
grows more complex. The tendency 
then is to give unrepublican inequalities 
recognition in the laws. The United 
States as related to slavery, is a striking 
illustration; but many laws enacted since 
the abolition of that institution contain 
the germs of arbitrary discriminations 
without basis in right. 

It is not surprising that this problem, 
under different aspects, has been the 
burning question in all ages and lands 
where thought is free and expression un- 
trammelled; or that where discussion is 
repressed by force, sullen roars, like those 
of wild beasts at bay, and occasionally 
terrible outbreaks of carnage and rapine, 
should affright those dwelling in fancied 
security in mansions built upon the slopes 
of a social Vesuvius. The saying is at- 
tributed to Matthew Arnold that ‘‘ no in- 
dividual life can be truly prosperous 
passed in the midst of those who suffer. 
To the noble soul it cannot be happy; to 
the ignoble it cannot be safe.” 

Nevertheless, the tendency to exagger- 
ate the condition of the poor, and to ap- 
ply universally the description of the evils 
which a limited number suffer, is so strong 
as to produce a reaction in many noble 
souls. This is the description of the life 
of working-men in the United States, 
given by a working-man, who professes 
to be a Christian, and seems to have had 
the opportunity to acquire a good educa- 
tion: 
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“To be born in a crowded and perhaps filthy 
tenement-house; to run the gauntlet of a 
thousand ills during infancy; to suffer the 
pains and,even to a child, the ignominy of 
poverty; to be scantily educated, and turned 
out into the world as a bread-winner for the 
family at an age when the children of those 
more fortunate are but just leaving the nur- 
sery; to be compelled to labor at something 
not of your own choosing, and perhaps dis- 
tasteful to you; to marry and to beget chil- 
dren ; to still live in poorly furnished and ill- 
ventilated apartments ; to struggle on through 
long years, sometimes years of panic, when 
work is scarcely to be had at any price; to 
walk the streets idle in the winter-time, when 
your expenses are greatest; and then, just 
when you become perfected in your trade, 
when your skill should make you a more valu- 
able man than ever, to feel your sight grow 
dim, your limbs stiffen, your strength fail, and 
be cast aside as useless; to see the long years 
of labor wasted for a mere subsistence; to 
drag on by hook or by crook a few years more 
of hopeless struggle and discontent; or per- 
haps, if you are so fortunate, to live on the 
charity of poverty-stricken, of grudging chil- 
dren; finally, to have the grave close over 
you, leaving others as luckless to strive on as 
hopelessly.” 


The foregoing is not intended as a 


description of extreme cases under pecul- 
iarly unfortunate circumstances; for the 
writer declares that ‘‘this is the life of 
the working-man; not the unskilled la- 
borer alone, but of the mechanic.” 


While there are such cases—in the 
aggregate a considerable number — and 
though in panics at long intervals, and 
in strikes with or without just cause, the 
number may be greatly increased tempo- 
rarily, yet, as a description of the lives of 
mechanics and efficient though unskilled 
laborers, as I have seen them and inti- 
mately associated with them, visiting 
them at their homes in different parts of 
the country through many years of close 
and sympathetic observation, it is a great 
exaggeration, and exhibits indications 
that the writer was heated by his own 
rhetoric. 

But that the problem exists every- 
where there can be no doubt, and when 
population shall have increased in the 
United States until it taxes our unparal- 
leled natural resources, as it certainly 
must, at the present rate of augmentation, 
within a period which, though long in the 
life of an individual, is short in that of 
nations, all the sufferings endured by 
other countries will be felt here. 


AND SOCIALISM. 
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II 

The question here proposed is the rela- 
tion of Christianity to the solution of this 
intensely human problem. 

Some maintain that religion has no- 
thing to do with it; others stigmatize 
Christianity as ‘‘the chloroform of the 
confiscating classes.”’ The accredited or- 
gan of scientific socialism in England, 
To-Day, contained an article in the num- 
ber for January, 1884, entitled ‘‘ Christian- 
ity and Capitalism: the Two Curses of 
our Time.” Others hold that Christian- 
ity is essentially socialistic, and infer 
doctrines from various texts which agree 
in their final theoretical outcome with 
atheistic communism. Others propose 
a theory of ‘‘Christian socialism,” with 
various economic modifications, which, 
while purely questions of expediency, 
are advocated as though essential parts 
of the Christian religion. The theories 
of Christian socialism advocated by 
Lamennais in France, Charles Kingsley 
in England, Baader and Von Ketteler, 
Huber and the state socialists in Ger- 
many, differ greatly in many of their 
principles, but all recommend a radical 
reconstruction of society. The Social 
Democrats attack them, and generally re- 
fuse to co-operate with them. Their sen- 
timents are expressed in the words of a 
German writer: 


“T cannot agree with you in the view that 
you take that Christianity and socialism aim 
at the same thing. Christianity and social- 
ism are opposed to each other as fire and wa- 
ter. The so-called good kernel in Christian- 
ity, which you (not I) discover in it, is not 
Christian, but merely human; and the pecu- 
liarity of Christianity, the bulk of its dogmas 
and doctrines, is inimical to humanity.” 


When the Founder of Christianity was 
upon earth, all these distinctions existed. 
Lazarus the beggar, and Lazarus the mid- 
dle-class brother of Mary and Martha, 
Luke the physician, Matthew the publi- 
can, Nicodemus the master in Israel, Jo- 
seph of Arimathea (the rich man in 
whose tomb Jesus was buried), the young 
ruler, the officers of justice, the aristocrats 
in chureh and state, the wealthy Zac- 
cheus, the woman of evil repute, the vic- 
tims of hereditary disease; the mechanic, 
the laborer, the real-estate owner, the 
master, and the slave—all classes now 
found in the world were known to Him. 
Christianity might be expected to at- 
tempt the solution of the problems so far 
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as they relate to the disciples of Christ. 
Its fundamental principle was, ‘‘ Seek 
first the kingdom of God.” Its influence 
upon the social condition of man was to 
be exerted through the conduct to which 
His precepts, infused with His spirit, 
would lead. 

Christ and His apostles attacked these 
questions directly by laying down prin- 
ciples which, if universally accepted and 
practised, would reduce the inequalities 
in human society to the smallest possible 
proportions, and so adjust men to their 
neighbors that all malevolent feeling 
would disappear. ‘‘If any will not 
work, neither shall he eat,” says Paul; 
and as he gives directions to feed the 
hungry and help the poor, it is obvious 
that those who will not work, though 
able, and such only, are included in the 
condemnation. The Christian believer is 
to be ‘‘ not slothful in business”; he is to 
‘labor, working with his hands that which 
is good,” that he may ‘‘ provide things 
honest in the sight of all men,” and that 
he may ‘‘have to give to him that need- 
eth.” He is to support all that are de- 
pendent upon him, and if he will not do 
so ‘‘he denies the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel.” 

Christianity specifically prohibits drunk- 
enness, gluttony, licentiousness, anger, 
and avarice—the chief causes of human 
inequalities. It emphatically denounces 
dishonesty, the essence of which is to try 
to obtain something from a man without 
giving him an equivalent. It requires 
universal benevolence and helpfulness. 
The good Samaritan is not a fancy sketch, 
but a model, the work of the Divine 
Teacher, after which His disciples are to 
fashion themselves. 

Count Tolstoi, in My Religion, takes an 
unequal view of the religion of Jesus, 
holding it to be opposed to all human 
gove.nments, and to the institution of 
private property. By isolating texts,and 
not modifying what Christ says in one 
place by what He says in another, by 
ignoring the qualifications in the very 
passages which he gives, he appears to 
make out a case of exceeding strength. 
When Christ commands His disciples to 
take no thought for the body and the 
things of the morrow, Tolstoi interprets 
it as though no effort were to be made to 
provide for the future, forgetting that the 
apostles, under the very eye of Christ, had 
a treasurer and carried money, and that 
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He said, ‘‘ Your Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things,” and “all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 
The sin of the Gentiles which He rebuked 
was not in giving some attention to these 
matters, but in making them the chief 
object of their lives. Christ's teaching to 
His disciples is ‘‘Seek first the kingdom 
of God”; then, since ‘‘ your Father know- 
eth that ye have need of these things,” if 
you live in obedience to the principles 
which I inculcate, ‘* you will have them.” 

Concerning civil government, when 
tempted by one who said, ‘‘ Is it lawful to 
give tribute to Cesar ?”, Christ asked for a 
coin of the realm,and when it was brought, 
said, ‘‘ Whose image and superscription is 
this?” ‘‘Cesar’s.” ‘‘ Render therefore 
unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s”’ 
—as plain a recognition of the responsi- 
bility of man to human government, and 
of the divine origin of government as an 
institution, as words could convey. The 
New Testament requires ‘‘ honor” to be 
given to whom it is due—to “kings,” 


‘* governors,” and ‘‘all that are in au- 


thority,” and enjoins special prayers for 


them. In the Epistle to the Romans Paul 
makes an argument in favor of the pay- 
ment of taxes, based on the ground that 
governments are ‘‘God’s ministers, attend- 
ing continually on this very thing.” 

The relations of master and servants are 
clearly recognized, and instruction is given 
to both. ‘* Masters, give unto your ser- 
vants that which is just and equal, know- 
ing that ye also have a Master in heaven.” 
Servants are told to ‘‘obey in all things 
your masters according to the flesh,” not 
merely rendering ‘‘eye service as men 
pleasers,” but in singleness of heart, fear- 
ing God. That they may put energy into 
their work, though their masters be un- 
kind or absent, they are to do it “ heartily 
as to the Lord, and not unto men, know- 
ing that of the Lord they shall receive 
the reward of the inheritance.” The 
original communistic experiment, when 
‘*they that believed had all things in com- 
mon,” was an expedient employed because 
of the persecutions to which Christians 
were exposed, the losses of employment 
and property which they had to endure 
for the faith, but was not designed to be 
permanent or obligatory upon all. In 
the rebuke given by the apostle Peter to 
Ananias for attempting fraud, he does 
not imply that a refusal to surrender 





the property would have been culpable. 
‘While it remained was it not thine own? 
And after it was sold was it not in thine 
own power? Why hast thou conceived 
this thing in thine heart? Thou hast not 
lied unto men, but unto God.” 

‘* Capital and labor” are sometimes in- 
troduced as if new ideas, but they are as 
old as history. The oppression of labor 
is characterized by St. James in language 
applicable wherever similar actions’ are 
performed: 

“Go to now, ye rich men, weep and how! for 
your miseries that shall come upon you. Your 
riches are corrupted, and your garments are 
moth-eaten. Your gold and silver is cankered ; 
and the rust of them shall be a witness against 
you, and shall eat your flesh as it were fire. 
Ye have heaped treasure together for the last 
days. Behold, the hire of the laborers who 
have reaped down your fields, which is of 
you kept back by fraud, erieth; and the cries 
of them which have reaped are entered into 
the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. Ye have 
lived in pleasure on the earth, and have been 
wanton; ye have nourished your hearts, as in 
a day of slaughter. Ye have condemned and 
killed the just; and he doth not resist you.” 


These were not religious rich men, but 
those who feared ‘‘ neither God nor man.” 

But Christ and His apostles knew that 
it would be an indefinite period of time 
before Christian principles would be uni- 
versally applied; therefore they grappled 
the problem of the relation of Christians 
of different grades in the world as it 
now is. St. James laid down this rule: 
‘*Let the brother of low degree rejoice 
in that he is exalted, but the rich in that 
he is made low.” The ‘*‘ brother of low 
degree,” according to the customs of par- 
ticular countries, may be the servant or 
slave of a pagan, an unbeliever, or an en- 
tirely corrupt man; but he expects his in- 
heritance, his exaltation in the kingdom of 
Christ, and an abundant reward, such as 
Lazarus the beggar received for patiently 
enduring in this life ‘‘ evil things,” which 
he had not merited, but from which he 
could not escape. 

The rich disciple is to rejoice that he 
has been made low, having discovered 
that all true honor comes from above, and 
that his riches do not elevate him in the 
sight of God. The special test which 
Jesus gave to the ruler who thought that 
he had kept all the commandments from 
his youth up was effectual. ‘‘ He went 
away sorrowful, because he had great pos- 
sessions.” But the rich man who main- 
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tains his piety makes to himself friends by 
means of ‘‘the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, that when it shall fail they may re- 
ceive you into the eternal tabernacles.” 
He is ‘‘not rich toward himself but tow- 
ard God,” and regards himself as a steward 
whose accounts shall be approved when 
his Master calls for him. If he be a gen- 
uine disciple, his uniform rule being, 
‘‘Freely ye have received, freely give,” 
he disposes of his property at death by 
will under the statutes of the country in 
which he lives, as conscientiously accord- 
ing to the precepts of Christ as he did while 
living. 
III. 

Christianity is frequently attacked be- 
cause it maintains ‘‘law and order.” It 
cannot justly deny the charge of support- 
ing human governments, at least until 
oppression becomes a greater evil than 
revolution and reconstruction. But its 
principles, generally obeyed, would make 
rulers in monarchical governments just, 
and improve the condition of subjects, and 
are essential to the successful exercise of 
self-government. 

Various schemes are broached, some in- 
volving the forcible destruction, ‘‘ root 
and branch, of the existing social, eco- 
nomical, and political order.” When the 
advocates of these are told that this is con- 
fiscation, they answer: 


“Far from it; it is restitution. Those who 
ery for compensation for past robbery, and 
shriek vengeance because the right to rob in 
the future is challenged, should bear in mind 
that the men and women whom we should 
compensate are those who are now simply half 
clothed and half fed, from a pauper cradle to a 
pauper grave, in order that capitalists and 
landlords may have any luxury and excess. 
The dead have passed beyond compensation ; 
it will be well if the living do not call for 
vengeance on their behalf.’”* 


In this country divers projects of trans- 
ferring the whole of private business to 
the government are urged, and their pro- 
moters are so confident that they have 
discovered a universal panacea that they 
say: ‘‘ We must do all we can toshut the 
mouths of those who talk of needing cen- 
turies to make over society. No sort of 
talk, not even opposition, is so foolish or 
demoralizing as this. Fifty years will see 
our entire programme accomplished.” 

*Summary of the Principles of Socialism. 


Signed by the whole of the Executive Committee of 
the Socialists in England. 
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Against all hasty conclusions several 
facts embedded in human nature and 
illustrated by history demand attention. 
Wherever human society is found, except 
among the most brutal tribes, the institu- 
tion of private property, generally includ- 
ing the ownership of real estate, exists. 
Such are the differences among human 
beings in disposition, working power, and 
judgment, that if all the property in the 
world were equally divided, in a short time 
the dissipation, imbecility, and infirmities 
of one class—and that the more numerous 

-and the energy, industry, and sagacity 
of the other, would produce inequalities in 
goods, wisdom, power, and social position. 
For the state to hold all property, to force 
the people to work, and to compel the 
support of multitudes who would not or 
could not earn a livelihood by the exer- 
tions of those who would be willing to la- 
bor, would oppose the strongest instincts 
of human nature, and require a despotism 
as rigid as that of ancient Persia. Com- 
munistic experiments, whether based upon 
religion or secularism, have failed in ac- 
complishing the end at which their pro- 
moters have aimed. The few that have 


attained temporary prosperity have dwin- 
died in numbers, average human beings 


preferring to take their chances in active 
competition to entering upon a life so un- 
natural and restricted. 

Atheistic socialism would violently 
overthrow the existing order to destroy 
inequalities which would speedily return, 
unless human nature were changed by the 
influence of Christian principles. Imgno- 
rant of this fact, many socialists attack 
Christianity itself, the only system that 
affords the poor any consolation, or con- 
fers upon them any dignity, or that 
threatens the rich with the loss of God’s 
favor if they oppress the poor. 

The progress of the human race up- 
ward will be in proportion to the diffusion 
of Christian precepts. Voluntary asso- 
ciations of all kinds may be formed; 
changes may be made in governments by 
the instruction and persuasion of a ma- 
jority of voters; and even revolution 
may occur when oppression justifies wise 
and good men in revolt. But ‘‘there is 
no political alchemy by which you can 
get golden conduct out of leaden in- 
stinets.” Unless the hearts of men are 
transformed by the laws and spiritual 
influence of Christianity, the tyranny of 
any organization, professedly Christian 
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or atheistic, would be but a change of 
name, 

These principles do not imply that new 
adaptations in government, new applica 
tions in economics, may not be made 
which will to some extent improve the 
condition of things; nor is it here as- 
sumed that any existing form of organized 
Christianity is incapable of improvement. 
But it is maintained that any plan which 
rejects or ignores the precepts of Chris- 
tianity as its chief reliance, and does not 
seek the elevation of human nature above 
selfisimess into enlightened self-love, and 
to imbue it with a philanthropy springing 
from human brotherhood resting upon 
God's fatherhood, is a delusion which 
may amuse, or inspire enthusiasm for a 
time, but is predoomed to failure. by the 
inexorable conditions of existence 
earth. 

If Christianity were universally adopt- 
ed, all social evils would vanish; there 
would be few very rich persons; com- 
paratively few would be poor, and those 
would be worthy of abundant sympa- 
thy and help, which they would receive. 
At a gathering of socialists at the grave 
of Carl Marx, celebrating the anniver- 
sary of his death, one of the speakers 
declared, ‘‘The three things which the 
world needs are solidarity, energy, and 
self-sacrifice.” Self-sacrifice is another 
word for disinterestedness, and this needs 
Christianity ; for, as F. D. Maurice, the 
English rector, socialist, and friend of 
Kingsley, said, ‘‘ Be very sure of this, that 
no human creatures will be found saying 
sincerely ‘Our brothers’ on earth unless 
they have said previously ‘Our Father 
which art in heaven.’” 

Prescriptions for the relief of symp- 
toms or for deadening sensibility to pain 
can at best serve but a temporary purpose. 
If while serving that purpose they divert 
attention from constitutional maladies 
which if left to themselves will inevitably 
prove fatal, the good that they may do 
becomes infinitesimal in comparison with 
the evil. Reformers may or may not 
have doubts of the supernatural origin of 
Christianity, and may or may not openly 
ally themselves with any of its visible 
forms, but without its aid, directly or in- 
directly, any scheme which antagonizes 
or neglects Christianity must be limited 
in its application and restricted in its 
duration to the lifetime of its founder or 
his immediate successors. 


on 
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BY WILLIAM 


I. 

LNEY got back to Boston about the 

middle of July, and found himself 
in the social solitude which the summer 
makes more noticeable in that city than 
in any other. The business, the hard 
work of life, was going on, galloping on, 
as it.always does in America, but the 
pleasure of life, which he used to be part 
of as a younger man, was taking a rest, 
or if not a rest, then certainly an outing 
at the sea-shore. He met no one he 
knew, and he continued his foreign trav- 
els in his native place, after an absence 
so long that it made everything once so 
familiar bewilderingly strange. 

He had sailed ten days before from 
Liverpool, but he felt as if he had been 
voyaging in a vicious circle when he 
landed, and had arrived in Liverpool 
again. In several humiliating little ways, 
Boston recalled the most commonplace of 
English cities. It was not like Liverpool 
in a certain civic grandiosity, a sort of 
lion-and-unicorn spectacularity which he 
had observed there. The resemblance ap- 


peared to him in the meanness and dul- 
ness of many of the streets in the older 
part of the town where he was lodged, 


and in the littleness of the houses. Then 
there was a curious similarity in the fig- 
ures and faces of the crowd. He had been 
struck by the almost American look of 
the poorer class in Liverpool, and in Bos- 
ton he was struck by its English look. 
He could half account for this by the fact 
that the average face and figure one meets 
in Boston in midsummer is hardly Amer- 
ican; but the other half of the puzzle re- 
mained. He could only conjecture an 
approach from all directions to a common 
type among those who work with their 
hands for a living; what he had seen in 
Liverpool and now saw in Boston was 
not the English type or the American 
type, but the proletarian type. He no- 
ticed it especially in the women, and 
more especially in the young girls, as he 
met them in the street after their day’s 
work was done, and on the first Sunday 
afternoon following his arrival, as he saw 
them in the Common. By far the greater 
part of those listening to the brass band 
which was then beginning to vex the 
ghost of our poor old Puritan Sabbath 
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there, were given away by their accent 
for those primary and secondary Irish 
who abound with us. The old women 
were strong, ugly old peasant women, 
often with the simian cast of features 
which affords the caricaturist such an un- 
mistakable Irish physiognomy; but the 
young women were thin and crooked, 
with pale, pasty complexions, and an ef- 
fect of physical delicacy which might 
later be physical refinement. They went 
about in threes or fours, with their lank 
arms round one another's waists, or 
lounged upon the dry grass; and they 
seemed fond of wearing red jerseys, which 
accented every fact of their anatomy. 
Looking at them scientifically, Olney 
thought that if they survive to be mo- 
thers they might give us, with better con- 
ditions, a race as hale and handsome as 
the elder American race; but the transi- 
tion from the Old World to the New, as 
represented in them, was painful, and it 
was not pretty in manner any more than 
in matter. Their voices were at once 
coarse and weak; their walk was uncer- 
tain, now awkward and now graceful, an 
undeveloped gait; their bearing was apt 
to be aggressive, and sometimes rude, as 
if from a wish to ascertain the full limits 
of their social freedom, rather than from 
ill-nature, or that bad-heartedness which 
most rudeness comes from. 

But, in fact, Olney met nowhere the 
deference from beneath that his long so- 
journ in Europe had accustomed him to 
consider politeness. He was used in all 
public places with a kindness mixed with 
roughness, which is probably the real re- 
publican manner: the manner of Flor- 
ence before the Medici; the manner of 
Venice when the Florentines were wound- 
ed by it after the Medici corrupted them; 
the manner of the French when the Ter- 
ror had done its work. Nobody proved 
unamiable, though everybody seemed so 
at first; not even the waiters at his hotel, 
where he was served by adoptive citizens 
who looked so much like brigands that 
he could not help expecting to be carried 
off and held somewhere for-ransom when 
he first came into the dining-room. They 
wore immense black mustaches or huge 
whiskers, or else the American beard cut 
slanting from the corners of the mouth. 
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They had a kind of short sack of alpaca, 
which did not support one’s love of gen- 
tility like the conventional dress-coat of 
the world-wide waiter, or cheer one’s 
heart like the white linen jacket and 
apron of the negro waiter. But Olney 
found them, upon what might be called 
personal acquaintance, neither uncivil nor 
unkind, though they were awkward and 
rather stupid. They could not hide their 
eagerness for fees, and they took an in- 
terest in his well-being so openly merce- 
nary that he could searcely enjoy his 
meals. With two of those four- winged 
whirligigs revolving on the table before 
him to scare away the flies, and working 
him up to such a vertigo that he thought 
he must swoon into his soup, Olney was 
uncomfortably aware of the Irish waiter 
standing so close behind his chair that 
his stomach bulged against it, and he felt 
his breath coming and going on the bald 
spot on his crown. He could not put out 
his hand to take up a bit of bread with- 
out having a hairy paw thrust forward 
to anticipate his want; and he knew that 
his waiter considered each service of the 
kind worth a good deal extra, and ex- 
pected to be remembered for it in our sil- 
ver coinage, whose unique ugliness struck 
Olney afresh. 

He would not have been ready to say 
that one of the negro waiters, whom he 
wished they had at his hotel instead of 
those Irishmen, would not have been just 
as greedy of money; but he would have 
clothed his greed in such a smiling cour- 
tesy and such a childish simple-hearted- 
ness that it would have been graceful and 
winning. He would have used tact in 
his ministrations; he would not have 
cumbered him with service, as from a 
wheelbarrow, but would have given him 
a touch of help here, and a little morsel 
of attention there; he would have kept 
aloof as well as alert. That is, he would 
have had all these charms if he were at 
his best, and he would have had some of 
them if he were at his worst. 

In fact, the one aspect of our mixed 
humanity here which struck Olney as al- 
together agreeable in getting home was 
that of the race which vexes our social 
question with its servile past, and prom- 
ises to keep it uncomfortable with its civic 
future. He had not forgotten that, so far 
as society in the society sense is con- 
cerned, we have always frankly simpli- 
fied the matter, and no more consort with 


the negroes than we do with the lower 
animals, so that one would be quite as 
likely to meet a cow or a horse in an 
American drawing-room as a person of 
color. But he had forgotten how entirely 
the colored people keep to themselves in 
all public places, and how, with the same 
civil rights as ourselves, they have their 
own neighborhoods, their own churches, 
their own amusements, their own resorts. 
They were just as free to come to the mu- 
sic on the Common that Sunday afternoon 
as any of the white people he saw there. 
They could have walked up and down, 
they could have lounged upon the grass, 
and no one would have molested them, 
though the whites would have kept apart 
from them. But he found very few of them 
there. It was not till he followed a group 
away from the Common through Charles 
Street, where they have their principal 
church, into Cambridge Street, which is 
their chief promenade, that he began to 
see many of them. In the humbler side- 
hill streets,and in the alleys branching up- 
ward from either thoroughfare, they have 
their homes, and here he encountered 
them of all ages and sexes. It seemed 
to him that they had increased since he 
was last in Boston beyond the ratio of 
nature; and the hotel clerk afterward 
told him there had been that summer 
an unusual influx of negroes from the 
South. 

He would not have known the new ar- 
rivals by anything in their looks or bear- 
ing. Their environment had made as 
little impression on the older inhabitants, 
or the natives, as Time himself makes 
upon persons of their race, and Olney 
fancied that Boston did not characterize 
their manner, as it does that of almost 
every other sort of aliens. They all alike 
seemed shining with good-nature and 
good-will, and the desire of peace on 
earth. Their barbaric taste in color,when 
it flamed out in a crimson necktie or a 
scarlet jersey, or when it subdued itself to 
a sable that left no gleam of white about 
them but a point or rim of shirt collar, 
was invariably delightful to him; but he 
had to own that their younger people 
were often dressed with an innate feeling 
for style. Some of the young fellows 
were very effective dandies of the type 
we were then beginning to call dude, and 
were marked by an ultra correctness, if 
there is any such thing; they had that 
air of being clothed through and through, 
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as to the immortal spirit as well as the 
perishable body, by their cloth gaiters, 
their light trousers, their neatly buttoned 
cutaway coats, their harmonious scarfs, 
and their silk hats. They carried on flir- 
tations of the eye with the young colored 
girls they met, or when they were walk- 
ing with them they paid them a court 
which was far above the behavior of the 
common young white fellows with the 
girls of their class in refinement and deli- 
cacy: The negroes, if they wished to im- 
itate the manners of our race, wished to 
imitate the manners of the best among 
us; they wished to be like ladies and 
gentlemen. But the young white girls 
and their fellows whom Olney saw dur- 
ing the evening in possession of most 
of the benches in the Common and the 
Public Garden, and between the lawns 
of Commonwealth Avenue, apparently 
did not wish to be like ladies and gen- 
tlemen in their behavior. The fellow in 
each case had his arm about the girl’s 
waist, and she had her head at times upon 
his shoulder; if the branch of a tree over- 
head cast the smallest rag or tatter of 
shadow upon them, she had her head on 
his shoulder most of the time. Olney 
was rather abashed when he passed close 


to one of these couples, but they seemed 


to suffer no embarrassment. They had 
apparently no concealments to make, no- 
thing to be ashamed of; and they had 
really nothing to give them a sense of 
guilt. They were simply vulgar young 
people, who were publicly abusing the 
freedom our civilization gives their youth, 
without knowing any better, or meaning 
any worse. Olney knew this, but he 
could not help remarking to the advan- 
tage of the negroes, that among all these 
couples on the benches of the Common 
and the Garden and the Avenue he never 
found a colored couple. He thought that 
some of the young colored girls, as he met 
them walking with their decorous beaux, 
were very pretty in their way. They had 
very thin, high, piping voices that had an 
effect both of gentleness and gentility. 
With their brilliant complexions of lus- 
trous black, or rich café au lait, or 
cveamy white, they gave a vividness to 
the public spectacle which it would not 
otherwise have had, and the sight of these 
negroes in Boston somehow brought back 
to Olney’s homesick heart a sense of Ita- 
ly, where he had never seen one of their 


race, 
a. 
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Il. 

Olney was very homesick for Italy 
that Sunday night. After two days in 
Boston, mostiy spent in exploring the 
once familiar places in it, and discovering 
the new and strange ones, he hardly knew 
which made him feel more hopelessly 
alien. He had been five years away, and 
he perceived that the effort to repatriate 
himself must involve wounds as sore as 
those of the first days of exile. The tis- 
sues then lacerated must bleed again be- 
fore his life could be reunited with the 
stock from which it had been torn. He 
felt himself unable to bear the pain; and 
he found no attraction of novelty in the 
future before him. He knew the Boston 
of his coming years too well to have any 
illusions about it; and he had known too 
many other places to have kept the pro- 
vincial superstitions of his nonage and 
his earlier manhood concerning its pri- 
macy. He believed he should succeed, 
but that it would be in a minor city, after 
a struggle with competitors who would 
be just, and who might be generous, but 
who would be able, thoroughly equipped, 
and perfectly disciplined. The fight would 
be long, even if it were victorious; its 
prizes would be hard to win, however 
splendid. Neither the fight nor the prizes 
seemed so attractive now as they had 
seemed at a distance. He wished he had 
been content to stay in Florence, where 
he could have had the field to himself, if 
the harvest could never have been so 
rich. But he understood, even while he 
called himself a fool for coming home, 
that he could not have been content to 
stay without first coming away. 

When he went abroad to study, he had 
a good deal of money, and the income 
from it was enough for him to live hand- 
somely on anywhere; in Italy it was 
enough to live superbly on. But the 
friend with whom he left his affairs had 
put all of Olney’s eggs into one basket. 
It was the Union Pacific basket which he 
chose, because nearly every one in Bos- 
ton was choosing it at the same time, with 
the fatuous faith of Bostonians im their 
stocks. Suddenly Olney’s income dropped 
from five or six thousand a year to no- 
thing at all a year; and his pretty scheme 
of remaining in Italy and growing up 
with the country in a practice among the 
nervous Americans who came increas- 
ingly abroad every year had to be aban- 
doned, or at least it seemed so at the time. 
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Now he wished he had sold some of his 
depreciated stock, which everybody said 
would be worth as much as ever some 
day, and taken the money to live on till 
he could begin earning some. This was 
what Garofalo, his friend and fellow-stu- 
dent in Vienna, and now Professor of the 
Superior Studies at Florence, urged him 
to do; and the notion pleased him, but 
could not persuade him. It was useless 
for Garofalo to argue that he would have 
to get the means of living in Boston in 
some such way, if he went home to es- 
tablish himself; Olney believed that he 
should begin earning money in larger 
sums if not sooner at home. Besides, he 
recurred to that vague ideal of duty which 
all virtuous Americans have, and he felt 
that he ought, as an American, to live in 
America. He had been quite willing to 
think of living in Italy while he had the 
means, but as soon as he had no means, 
his dormant sense of patriotism roused it- 
self. He said that if he had to make a 


fight, he would go where other people 
were making it, and where it would not 
seem so unnatural as it would in the sec- 
ular repose of Florence, among those who 
had all put off their armor at the close 


of the sixteenth century. Garofalo al- 
leged the intellectual activity every where 
around him in science, literature, philos- 
ophy. Olney could not say that it seemed 
to him a life referred from Germany, 
France, and England, without root in 
talian soil; but he could answer that all 
this might very well be without affording 
a lucrative practice for a specialist in ner- 
vous diseases, who could be most prosper- 
ous where nervous diseases most abounded. 
The question was joked away between 
them, and in the end there never seemed 
to have been any very serious question of 
Olney’s staying in Florence. Now, if 
there had not been really, he wished there 
really had been. Everything discouraged 
him, somehow; and no doubt his depres- 
sion was partly a physical mood. He had 
never expected to find people in town at 
that time in the summer, or to begin prac- 
tice at once; he had only promised him- 
self to look about and be suitably settled 
td receive the nervous sufferers when they 
began to get back in the fall. Yet the 
sight of all those handsome houses on the 
Back Bay, where nervous suffering, if it 
were to avail him, must mainly abide, 
struck a chill to his spirit; they seemed 
to repel his intended ministrations with 
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their barricaded doorways and their close- 
shuttered windows. His failure to find Dr. 
Wingate, with whom he had advised about 
his studies, and with whom he had hoped 
to talk over his hopes, was peculiarly 
disheartening, though when he reasoned 
with himself he saw that there was an 
imperative logic in Wingate’s absence; a 
nervous specialist of his popularity must, 
of course, have followed nervous suffer- 
ing somewhere out of town. Still it was 
a disappointment, and it made-the ex- 
pense of Olney’s sojourn seem yet more 
ruinous. The hotel where he had gone 
for cheapness was an old house kept on 
the American plan; but his outgo of three 
dollars a day dismayed him when he 
thought of the arrangiamento he could 
have made in Florence for half the mon- 
ey. He determined to look up a board- 
ing-house in the morning; and the thought 
of this made him almost sick. 

Olney was no longer so young as he 
had been; we none of us are as young as 
we once were; but all of us have not 
reached the great age of thirty, as he had, 
after seeming sweetly destined to remain 
forever in the twenties. He belonged to 
a family that became bald early, and there 
was already a thin place in the hair on 
his crown, which he discovered one day 
when he was looking at the back of his 
head in the glass. It was shortly after 
the Union Pacific first passed its dividend, 
and it made him feel for the time decrepit. 
Yet he was by no means superannuated 
in other respects. His color was youth- 
fully fresh; his soft, full beard was of a 
rich golden red; what there was of his 
hair—and there was by no means little 
except in that one spot—was of the same 
mellow color, which it would keep till 
forty, without a touch of gray. His fig- 
ure had not lost its youthful slimness, 
and it looked even fashionable in its 
clothes of London cut; so that any fel- 
low-countryman who disliked his air of 
reserve might easily have passed him by 
on the cther side, and avoided him for a 
confounded Englishman. 

He sat on the high-pillared portico of 
the hotel, smoking for a half-hour after 
he returned from his evening stroll, and 
then he went to his room, and began to go 
to bed. He was very meditative about it, 
and after he took off his coat, he sat on 
the edge of the bed, pensively holding 
one shoe in his hand, until he could think 
fe unlace the other. 
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II. 

There came a shattering knock at his 
door, such as rouses you in the night 
when the porter mistakes your number 
for that of the gentleman he was to call 
at four. Olney shouted,‘*Come in!” and 
sat waiting the result, with his shoe still 
in his hand. The door opened, and one 
of those Irish faces showed itself. 

‘* Are you a doctor, sor ?” 

ec i 

‘* Ahl right.” 

The face was withdrawn, and the door 
was closing, when Olney called out: 
“Why? What of it? Does any one 
want me?” 

“*T don’t know, sor. There’s a lady in 
Twenty-wan that sah your name in the 
paper; but she said not to disturb ye if ye 
wahsn’t a doctor.” 

“A lady?” said Olney. He rapidly 
reasoned that the lady, whoever she was, 
had found his name printed in the Sun- 
day papers among the arrivals at that ho- 
tel, and that she must have some asso- 
ciation with it. ‘‘Is she ill? Does she 
know me?” 

‘*T don’t know, sor,” said the man, 
with an air of wishing to conceal no- 
thing. ‘‘She don’t be in bed, annyway.” 


’ 


Olney reflected a moment, hesitating 
between a certain vexation at being mo- 
lested with this ridiculous message and a 
vague curiosity to find out who the lady 


could be. As a man, he would have 
wished to know who any unknown wo- 
man could be; as a man of science he 
divined that this unknown woman was 
probably one of those difficult invalids 
who have to be coaxed into anything de- 
cisive, even sending for a doctor; this 
tentative question of hers must represent 
ever so much self- worry and a high de- 
gree of self-conquest. 

‘*Tell her, yes, ’'m a doctor,” he said 
to the man. He added, for purposes of 
identification, ‘‘ Doctor Edward Olney.” 
He thought for an instant he would send 
his card; but he decided this would be 
silly. 

** Ahl right, sor. 
the man. 

He went away,and Olney put on the 
shoe he had taken off, and got into 
his coat again. He expected the man 
back at once, and he wished to be ready, 
but the messenger did not come for ten or 
twelve minutes. Then he brought Olney 


Thank ye, sor,” said 


a note, superscribed in a young-lady-like 
- 
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hand, and diffusing when opened a per- 
fume which was instantly but indefinite- 
ly memoriferous. Where had he last met 
the young lady who used that perfume, 
so full of character, so redolent of person- 
ality? The mystery was solved by the 
note, and all the pleasure of the writer's 
presence returned to him at the sight of 
her name. 


‘* DEAR Str,—My aunt, Mrs. Meredith, 
is so very far from well, that she asks me 
to write for her, and beg you to come and 
see her. She hopes she is not mistaken 
in thinking it is Dr. Olney whom she met 
at Professor Garofalo’s in Florence, last 
winter; but if it is not, she trusts you will 
pardon the intrusion, otherwise unware 
rantable at such an hour. 

Yours very truly, 
RHODA ALDGATE.” 


‘* Where is the room ?” Olney demand- 
ed, putting the note into his breast pocket, 
and taking up his hat. He smiled to 
think how much less distinctive the dic- 
tion was than the perfume; he fancied 
that Miss Aldgate had written down her 
aunt’s words, which had a formality 
alien to the nature of the young girl he 
remembered so agreeably. As he fol- 
lowed along through the apparently aim- 
less corridors, up and down short flights 
of steps that seemed to ascend at one 
point only to descend at another, he re- 
called the particulars of her beauty: her 
slender height, her rich complexion of ol- 
ive, with a sort of under-stain of red, and 
the inky blackness of her eyes and hair. 
Her face was of almost classic perfection, 
and the hair, crinkling away to either 
temple, grew low upon the forehead, as 
the hair does in the Clytie head. In 
profile the mouth was firmly accented, 
with a deep cut outlining the full lower 
lip, and a fine jut forward of the delicate 
chin; and the regularity of the mask was 
farther relieved from insipidity by the 
sharp wing-like curve in the sides of the 
sensitive nostrils. Olney recalled it as a 
mask, and he recalled his sense of her 
wearing this family face, with its some- 
what tragic beauty, over a personality 
that was at once gentle and gay. The 
mask, he felt, was inherited, but the char- 
acter seemed to be of Miss Aldgate’s own 
invention, and expressed itself in the sun- 
ny sparkle of her looks, that ran over 
with a willingness to please and to be 
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pleased, and to consist in effect of a suc- 
cession of flashing, childlike smiles, show- 
ing between her red lips teeth of the milk- 
iest whiteness, small, even, and perfect. 
These looks, the evening he remembered 
first meeting her and her aunt, were em- 
ployed chiefly upon aserious young clergy- 
man sojourning in Florence after a jour- 
ney tothe Holy Land. But they were not 
employed coquettishly so much as sym- 
pathetically, with a readiness for laugh- 
ter that broke up the inherited mask with 
a strange contradictory levity. Olney 
was himself immersed in a long and seri- 
ous analysis of Romola with the aunt, 
who appeared to have a conscience of 
prodigious magnifying force, cultivated 
to the last degree by a constant training 
upon the ethical problems of fiction. She 
brought its powerful lenses to bear upon 
the most intimate particles of Tito’s char- 
acter; his bad qualities seemed to give 
her almost as much satisfaction as if they 
had been her own. In knocking at Mrs. 
Meredith’s door, he now remembered how 
charmingly that pretty little head of Miss 
Aldgate’s, defined by the black hair with 
its lustrous crinkle, was set upon her 
shoulders. 
IV. 

The young girl herself opened the door, 
and faced him first with the tragic family 
mask. Then she put out her hand to him 
with the personal gayety he had recalled. 
Her laugh, so far as it bore upon the situ- 
ation, recognized rather the good joke of 
their finding themselves all in an Ameri- 
can hotel together than expressed anxiety 
for her aunt’s condition. It was so glad 
and free, in fact, that Olney was surprised 
to find Mrs. Meredith looking quite hag- 
gard on the sofa, from which she reached 
him her hand without attempting to rise. 

‘Isn't it the most fortunate thing in 
the world,” said Miss Aldgate, ‘‘ that it 
should really be Dr.Olney?, We couldn’t 
believe it when we saw it in the paper!” 
she added; and now Olney perceived that 
the laugh which he might have thought 
indifferent, was a laugh of happy relief, of 
trust that since it was he, all must go well. 

‘* Yes, it is indeed,” said Mrs. Meredith; 
but she had none of the gayety in putting 
the burden upon Olney, under Providence, 
which flashed out in her niece’s smile; 
she appeared to doubt whether Provi- 
dence and he could manage it, and to re- 
linquish it with misgiving. ‘‘ There were 
so many chances against it that it scarce- 


ly seemed possible.” She examined Ol- 
ney’s face, which had at once begun to 
hide the professional opinion he was form- 
ing, and seemed to find comfort in its un- 
smiling strength. ‘‘And I hated dread- 
fully to trouble you at such an hour.” 

‘*T believe there’s no etiquette as to the 
time of a doctor’s visits,” said Olney, 
pulling a chair up to the sofa, and look- 
ing down at her. ‘‘I hope, if things go 
well after I’m settled here, to be called 
up sometimes in the middle of the night, 
though ten o’clock isn’t bad for my sec- 
ond day in Boston.” Miss Aldgate laughed 
with instant appreciation of his pleasant- 
ry, and Mrs. Meredith wanly smiled. 
‘You must be even more recent than I 
am, Mrs. Meredith. I’m afraid that if I 
had found your names in the register 
when I signed mine, I should have ven- 
tured to call unprofessionally. But then 
it would very likely have been some other 
Mrs. Meredith.” 

Miss Aldgate laughed again, and Olney 
gave her a look of the kindness a man 
feels for any one who sees his joke. She 
dropped upon the chair at the head of the 
sofa, and invited him with dancing eyes 
to say some more of those things. But 
Mrs. Meredith took the word. 

‘*We only got in this morning. That 
is, the steamer arrived too late last night 
for us to come ashore, and we drove to 
the hotel before breakfast. You must be 
rather surprised to find us in such a 
place.”’ 

‘“Not at all; I'm here myself,” said 
Olney. 

**Oh!” Miss Aldgate laughed. 

‘*T don’t assume,” he added, ‘‘ that you 
came here for cheapness,as I did. At 
the hotels on the European plan, as they 
call it, they charge you as much for a 
room as they do for room and board to- 
gether here.” 

‘* Everything is very expensive,” sighed 
Mrs.Meredith. ‘‘ We paid five dollars for 
our carriage from the ship; and I believe 
it’s nothing to what it is in New York. 
But it’s a great while since I’ve been in 
Boston, and I told them to bring me here 
because I’d heard if was an old-fashioned, 
quiet place. I felt the need of rest, but it 
seems very noisy. It was very smooth 
all the way over; but I was excited, and 
I slept badly. ‘Phe last two or three 
nights I’ve scarcely slept at all.” 

‘‘Hmm!” said the doctor, feeling him- 
self launched upon the case. 
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Miss Aldgate rose. 

‘“* My dear,” said her aunt, ‘‘ I wish you 
would look up the prescription the ship's 
doctor gave me. I was thinking of send- 
ing out to have it made up, but I shouldn't 
wish to try it now unless Dr. Olney ap- 
proves.” . 

Olney profited by Miss Aldgate’s ab- 
sence to feel Mrs. Meredith’s pulse and 
look at her tongue. He asked her a few 
formal questions. He was a little sur- 
prised to find her so much better than she 
looked. 

‘*You seem a little upset, Mrs. Mere- 
dith,” he said. ‘‘ You may be suffering 
from suppressed seasickness, but I don’t 
think it’s anything worse.” He tried to 
treat the affair lightly, and he added: ‘‘I 
don’t see why you shouldn't be on good 
terms with sleep. You know Tito slept 
very well, even with a bad conscience.” 

Mrs. Meredith would not smile with 
him at the recurrence to their last conver- 
sation. She sighed, and gave him a look 
of tragical appeal. ‘‘I sometimes think 
he had an enviable character.” 

‘‘Or temperament,” Olney suggested. 
‘“There doesn’t seem to have been much 
question of character. But he was cer- 
tainly well constituted for getting on in a 
world where there was no moral law—if 
he could have found such a world.” 

‘“Then you do believe there is such a 
law in this world?” Mrs. Meredith de- 
manded, with an intensity that did not 
flatter Olney he had been light to good 
purpose. 

He could not help smiling at his fail- 
ure. ‘‘I would rather not say till you had 
got a night’s rest.” 

‘* No, no,” she persisted. 


‘*Do you be- 
lieve that any one can rightfuliy live a 


lie? Do you believe that Tito was ever 
really at rest when he thought of what he 
was concealing ?” 

‘*He seems to have been pretty com- 
fortable, except when Romola got at him 
with her moral nature.” 

‘** Ah, don’t laugh!” said Mrs. Meredith. 
**Tt isn’t a thing to laugh at.” 

Miss Aldgate came in, with a scrap of 
paper fluttering from her slim hand, and 
showing her pretty teeth in a smile so 
free of all ethical question that Olney 
swiftly conjectured an anxiety of Mrs. 
Meredith concerning a nature so appar- 
ently free of all personal responsibility 
as the young girl looked at that moment. 
He was aware of innocently rejoicing in 
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this sense of her, which came from the 
goodness and sweetness which she looked 
as much as the irresponsibility. It might 
be that Mrs. Meredith had lost sleep in 
revolving the problems of Miss Aldgate’s 
character, and the chances of her being 
equal to the duties that had left so little 
of Mrs. Meredith. If such an aunt and 
such a niece were formed to wear upon 
each other, as the ladies say, it was clear 
that the niece had worn the most. With 
this thought evanescently in mind, Olney 
took the prescription from her. 

He read it over, but he did not perceive 
that the sense of it had failed to reach his 
mind till Mrs. Meredith said, 

‘* Tf it is one of those old-fashioned nar- 
cotics—he called it a sleeping draught—I 
would rather not take it.” 

Though Olney had not been thinking 
of the prescription, he now pretended that 
he had. ‘‘It would be rather a heroic 
dose for a first-cabin passenger,” he said; 
‘‘though it might do for the steerage.” 
He took out his pocket-book and wrote a 
prescription himself. ‘‘ There! I think 
that ought to get you a night’s rest, Mrs. 
Meredith.” 

‘*T suppose we can get it made up?” 
she said, irresolutely, lifting herself a lit- 
tle on one elbow. 

‘Tl take it out and have it done my- 
self,” said Olney. ‘‘ There’s an apotheca- 
ry’s just under the hotel.” 

He rose, but she said: ‘‘I can’t let you 
be at that trouble. Wecan send. Will 
you—”’ 

‘*T will ring, Aunt Caroline,” said Miss 
Aldgate, and she ran forward to press the 
electric button by the door. 

The bell was answered by the same 
man who came to call the doctor to Mrs. 
Meredith. Miss Aldgate took the pre- 
scription, and rapidly explained to him 
what she wanted. When she had fin- 
ished, he looked up from the prescription 
at Olney with a puzzled face. 

Olney smiled and Miss Aldgate laughed. 
The man had not understood at all. 

‘“You know the apothecary’s shop un- 
der the hotel?” Olney began. 

‘* Yes, I know that forst-rate, sor.” 

** Well, take that paper down and give 
it to the apothecary, and wait till he 
makes up the medicine, and then bring it 
back to us.” 

‘*This paper, sor ?” 

‘‘No; the medicine.” 

‘** And lave the paper wid um?” 
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‘Yes. The apothecary will give you 
the medicine and keep the prescription. 
Do you understand?” 

‘* Yes, sor.” 

** Well?” 

“Ts the ’pot’ecary after havin’ the pre- 
scription now, sor?” 

Olney took the paper out of his hand 
and shook it athim. ‘‘ This paper—this 
—is the prescription. Do you under- 
stand?” 

** Yes, sor.” 

‘Take it to the apothecary—”’ 

‘*The man under the hotel, sor?” 

‘“Yes, the one under the hotel. This 
prescription—this paper—give it to him; 
and he will make up a medicine,and give 
it to you in a bottle; and then you bring 
it here.” 

‘*The bottle, sor?” 

‘* Yes, the bottle with the medicine in 
it.” 

‘*Ahl right, sor! I understand, sor!” 

The man hurried away down the corri- 
dor, and Miss Aldgate shut the door and 
broke into a laugh at sight of Olney’s 
face, red and heated with the effort he had 
been making. 

Olney laughed too. ‘If the matter had 
been much simpler, I never should have 
got it into his head at all!” 

*“*They seem to have no imagination!” 
said the girl. 

‘Or too much,” suggested Olney. 
**There is something very puzzling to us 
Teutons in the Celtic temperament. We 
don’t know where to have an Irishman. 
We can predicate of a brother Teuton 
that this will please him, and that will 
vex him, but we can’t of an Irishman. 
You treat him with the greatest rudeness 
and he doesn’t mind it; then you propose 
to be particularly kind and nice, and he 
takes fire with the most bewildering of- 
fence.”’ 

‘*T know it,” said Miss Aldgate. ‘‘ That 
was the way with all our cooks in New 
York. Don’t you remember, aunty?” 

Mrs. Meredith made no answer, and 

‘We can't call them stupid,” Olney 
went on. ‘I think that as a general 
thing the Irish are quicker-witted than 
we are. They're sympathetic and poeti- 
eal far beyond us. But they can’t under- 
stand the simplest thing from us. Per- 
haps they set the high constructive facul- 
ties of the imagination at work, when 
they ought to use a little attention, and 
mere common-sense. At any rate they 


seem more foreign to our intelligence, 
our way of thinking, than the Jews—or 
the negroes even.” 

‘Oh, I’m glad to hear you say that 
about the negroes,” said Miss Aldgate. 
‘‘I’m sure the Irish are twice as stupid 
as the colored people, and not half as 
sweet! We were having a dispute this 
afternoon,” she explained, ‘‘about the 
Irish waiters here and the colored waiters 
at the Hotel Vendome. I was calling on 
some friends we have there,” and Miss 
Aldgate flushed a little as she said this: 
‘‘or rather, they came here to see us, and 
then I drove back with them a moment; 
and it made me quite homesick to come 
away and leave those black waiters. 
Don’t you think they’re charming? With 
those soft voices and gentle manners? 
My aunt has no patience with me; she 
can’t bear to have me look at them; but I 
never see one of them without loving 
them. I suppose it’s because they’re about 
the first thing I can remember. I was 
born in the South, you know. Perhaps 
I got to having a sort of fellow - feeling 
with them from my old black nurse. You 
know the Italians say you do.” 

She turned vividly toward Olney, as if 
to refer the scientific point to him, but he 
put it by with a laugh. 

‘‘T’m afraid I feel about them as Miss 
Aldgate does, Mrs. Meredith; and I hadn't 
an old black nurse, either. Ive been 
finding them delightful, wherever I’ve 
seen them, since I got back.” Miss Ald- 
gate clapped her hands. ‘‘To be sure, I 
haven't been here long enough to get 
tired of them.” 

‘‘Oh, I should never tire of them!” 
said the girl. 

‘** But so far, certainly, they seem to me 
the most agreeable, the most interesting 
feature of the social spectacle.” 

‘*There, Aunt Caroline!” 

‘*T must confess,” Olney went on, ‘‘ that 
it’s given me a distinct pleasure whenev- 
er I’ve met one of them. They seem to 
be the only people left who have any 
heart for life here; they all look hopeful 
and happy, even in the rejection from 
their fellow-men, which strikes me as one 
of the most preposterous, the most mon- 
strous things in the world, now I’ve got 
back to it here.” 

Mrs. Meredith lay with her hand shad- 
ing her eyes and half her face. She 
asked, without taking her hand away, 
‘** Would you like to meet them on terms 
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of social with 
them ?” 

‘‘Oh, now, Aunt Caroline!” Miss Ald- 
gate broke in. ‘* Who's talking of any- 
thing like that ?” 

‘*T certainly am not,” said Olney, “as 
far as the intermarrying is concerned. 
But short of that I don’t see why one 
shouldn’t associate with them. Therea 
terms a good deal short of the affection 
we lavish on dogs and horses that I fancy 
they might be very glad of. We might 
recognize them as fellow-beings in public, 
if we don’t in private; but we ignore, if 
we don’t repulse them at every point— 
from our business as well as our bosoms. 
Yes, it strikes one as very odd on getting 
home—very funny, very painful. You 
would think we might meet on common 
ground before our common God—but we 
don’t. They have their own churches, 
and I suppose it would be as surprising to 
find one of them at a white communion 
table as it would to find one at a white 
dinner party.” 

Olney said this without the least feeling 
about the matter, except a sense of its gro- 
tesqueness. He was himself an agnostic, 
but he could be as censorious of the Chris- 
tians who denied Christ in the sacrament, 
as if he had himself beer a better sort. He 
added : 

‘*Possibly the negroes would be wel- 
come in a Catholic church; the Catholics 
seem to have kept the ideal of Christian 
equality in their churches. If ever they 
turn their attention to the negroes—”’ 

‘*Oh, I can’t imagine a colored Catho- 
lic,” said Miss Aldgate. ‘‘ There seems 
something unnatural in the very idea.” 

‘* All the same, there are a good many 
of them.” 

‘* In Boston ?” 

‘*No, not in Boston, I fancy. But I’ve 
known of two marriages here between 
white women and colored men, and in both 
cases the wives were Irish Catholics.” 

‘*Really ?” asked Miss Aldgate. Mrs. 
Meredith had taken no farther part in the 
conversation ; she lay rigidly quiet on her 
sofa, with her hand shading her eyes. 
‘*T shouldn’t have thought that Irish—” 

There was a knock at the door, and 
Miss Aldgate sprang to open it, with the 
effect of being glad to work off her exu- 
berant activity, in that or any other way: 
with Mrs. Meredith so passive, and Olney 
so acquiescent, the discussion of the race 
problem was not half enough for her. 
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The man was there, with the bottle 
from the apothecary’s, and he and Miss 
Aldgate had a beaming little interview. 
He exulted in getting back with the med- 
icine all right, and she gratefully accept- 
ed his high sense of his offices, and repaid 
him his outlay, running about the room, 
and opening several trunks and bags to 
find her purse, and then added something 
for his trouble. 

** Dear me!” she said, when she got rid of 
him, ‘‘I wish they wouldn’t make it quite 
so clear that they expected to be ‘remem- 
bered.’ They've kept my memory on the 
qui vive every moment I’ve been in the 
hotel.” 

Olney smiled in sympathy as he took 
the bottle from her. ‘‘J’ve found it im- 
possible to forget the least thing they’ve 
done for me, and I never boasted of my 
memory. I was thinking at dinner 
yesterday, how much more delicate the 
colored waiters used to be in their insin- 
uations.” 

‘“Were they? Yes, I’m sure they 
were !”’she said, watching his examination 
of the label of the bottle, and his test of 
its contents from a touch of the inner tip 
of the cork on his tongue. ‘‘A spoon? 


I've got one here in aunty’s medicine 


chest. It would have cost its weight in 
silver to get one from the dining-room. 
And there happens to be ice-water, if you 
have to give itin water. Don’t say water 
without ice!” 

‘*Tee-water will do,” said Olney. He 
began to drop the medicine from the bot- 
tle into the spoon, which he then poured 
into the glass of water she brought him. 
‘*T believe,” he said, stirring it, ‘‘ that if 
the negroes ever have their turn—and if 
the meek are to inherit the earth they 
must come to it—we shall have a civiliza- 
tion of. such sweetness and good-will as 
the world has never known yet. Per- 
haps we shall have to wait their turn for 
any real Christian civilization.” 

‘*You remember the black Madonna 
at Florence that used to be so popular ? 
What Madonna was it? I suppose they 
will revere her when they get to be all 
Catholics. Were you in any of their 
churches to-day? You were saying—” 
Miss Aldgate put out her hand for the 
glass. : 

‘*No; I never was in a colored church 
in my life,” said Olney. ‘I’m critical, 
not constructive, in my humanity. It’s 
easier.”’ 
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He went himself with the glass to Mrs. 
Meredith. She seemed not to have been 
paying any attention to his talk with her 
niece. She lifted herself up at his ap- 
proach, and took the glass from him. 

‘* Shall I drink it all ?” 

‘* Yes—you can take all of it.” 

She quaffed it at one nervous gulp, and 
flung her head heavily down again. ‘‘I 
don’t believe it will make me sleep,” she 
said. 

Olney smiled. ‘‘ Well, fortunately, 
this kind doesn’t require the co-operation 
of the patient. It will make you sleep, I 
think. You may try keeping awake, if 
you like.” 

She opened her eyes with a flash. ‘‘Is 
it chloral ?” 

** No, it isn’t chloral.” 

‘*Tell me the truth!’ She laid a con- 
vulsive clutch upon his wrist, as he sat 
fronting her and curiously watching her. 
“*T will not let you justify yourself by 
that code of yours which lets the doctor 
cheat his patient! If you have been giving 
me some form of chloral—” 

‘*T haven't been giving you any form 
of chloral,” said Olney, beginning tosmile. 

** Then you are trying to hypnotize me!” 

Olney burst intoa laugh. ‘‘ You cer- 
tainly need sleep, Mrs. Meredith! Tl 
look in during the forenoon about the time 
you ought to wake, and de-hypnotize you.” 
He moved toward the door; but before he 
reached it he stopped and said, seriously: 
‘‘T don’t know of any code that would 
allow me to cheat you, against your will. 
I don’t believe any doctor is justified in 
doing that. Unless he has some sign, 
some petition for deception, from the pa- 
tient, vou can depend upon it that he finds 
the truth the best thing.” 

‘It’s the only thing—at all times—in 
life and death!” cried Mrs. Meredith, per- 
fervidly. ‘‘If I were dying, I should 
wish to know it!” 

‘*‘And I shouldn’t wish to know it!” 
said Miss Aldgate. ‘‘I think there are 
cases when the truth would be cruel— 
positively wicked! Don’t you,Dr.Olney?” 

‘* Well,” said Olney, preparing to es- 
cape through the door which he had set 
open, ‘‘I couldn’t honestly say that I 
think either of us is in immediate danger. 
Good-night !” 

4 

Olney did not go to see Mrs. Meredith 
until noon, the next day. He thought 
that if she were worse, or no better, she 


would send for him, and that if she did 
not send, he might very well delay seeing 
her. Hefoundheralone. Miss Aldgate 
she said, had gone to drive with their 
friends at the Vendome, and was to lunch 
with them. Olney ignored her absence 
as politely as he could, and hoped Mrs 
Meredith has slept. 

‘* Yes, I slept,” she said, with a kind of 
suppressed sigh, ‘‘ but I’m not sure that 
I’m very much better for it.” 

‘I’m sure you are,” said Olney, with 
resolute cheerfulness; and he began to go 
through with the usual touching of the 
pulse, and looking at the tongue, and the 
questions that accompany this business. 

Mrs. Meredith broke abruptly away 
from it all. ‘‘It’s useless for us to go on! 
I’ve no doubt you can drug me to sleep 
whenever you will. But if I'm to wake 
up, when I wake, to the trouble that’s on 
my mind, the sleep will dp me no good.” 

She looked wistfully at him, as if she 
longed to have him ask her what the mat- 
ter was; but Olney did not feel author 
ized to do this. He had known, almost 
from the first moment he met Mrs. Mere- 
dith, the night before, that she had some- 
thing on her mind, or believed so, and 
that if she could tell him of her trouble, 
she would probably need no medicine; 
but he had to proceed, as the physician 
often must, upon the theory that only 
her body was out of order, and try to 
quiet her spirit through her nerves, when 
the true way was from the other direction. 
It went through his mind that it might 
be well for the nervous specialist hereafter 
to combine the functions of the priest and 
the leech, especially in the case of nervous 
ladies, and confess his patients before he 
began to prescribe for them. 

But he could not help feeling glad that 
things had not come to this millennial pass ; 
for he did not at all wish to know what 
Mrs. Meredith hadon hermind. Somuch 
impression of her character had been left 
from their different meetings in Florence 
that he had already theorized her as one 
of those women, commoner amongst us 
than any other people, perhaps, to whom 
life, in spite of all experience, remains a 
sealed book, and who are always trying 
to unlock its mysteries with the keys fur- 
nished them by fiction. They judge the 
world by the novels they have read, and 
their acquaintance in the flesh by char- 
acters in stories, instead of judging these 
by the real people they have met, and 
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more or less lived with. Such women 
get a tone of mind that is very tiresome 
to every one but other women like them, 
and that is peculiarly repulsive to such 
men as Olney, or if not repulsive, then 
very ridiculous. In Mrs. Meredith's case 
he did not so much accuse her of wishing 
to pose as a character with a problem to 
work out; there was nothing histrionic 
about the poor woman; but he fancied 
her hopelessly muddled as to her plain, 
every-day obligations by a morbid sym- 
pathy with the duty-ridden creatures of 
the novelist’s brain. He remembered 
from that first talk of the winter before— 
it had been a long talk, an exhaustive 
talk, covering many cases of conscience 
in fiction besides that of Tito Malema— 
that she had shown herself incapable of 
sinking the sense of obligation in the 
sense of responsibility, and that she ap- 
parently conceived of what she called 
living up to the truth as something that 
might be done singly; that right affected 
her as a body of positive color, sharply 
distinguished from wrong, and not shad- 
ing into and out of it by gradations of 
tint, as we find it doing in reality. Such 
a woman, he had vaguely reflected, when 
he came to sum up his impressions, would 
be capable of an atrocious cruelty in speak- 
ing or acting the truth, and would con- 
sider herself an exemplary person for hav- 
ing done her duty at any cost of suffer- 
ing to herself and others. But she would 
exaggerate as well as idealize, and he 
tried to find comfort now in thinking that 
what she had on her mind was very likely 
a thing of bulk out of all proportion to 
its weight. Very likely it was something 
with reference to her niece; some way- 
wardness of affection or ambition in the 
girl. She might be wanting to study 
medicine, or law, or divinity; perhaps 
she wanted to go on the stage. More 
probably, it was a question of whom she 
should marry, and Mrs. Meredith was 
wrestling with the problem of how far in 
this age of intense individualization a 
girl's inclinations might be forced for her 
good, and how far let go for her evil. 
Such a problem would be quite enough to 
destroy Mrs. Meredith’s peace if that was 
what she had on her mind; and Olney 
could not help relating his conjecture to 
those people at the Vendome, whom Miss 
Aldgate had gone to drive with and lunch 
with to-day, after having been to drive 
with them yesterday. Those people in 


turn he related to the young clergyman 
she had spent the evening in talking with 
in Florence, when he was himself only 
partially engaged in exploring her aunt’s 
conscience. He wondered whether Mrs. 
Meredith favored or opposed the young 
clergyman, and what was just the form of 
the trouble that was on her mind, but still 
without the intention to inquire it out. 

‘* Well, perhaps,” he suggested, half 
jocosely, ‘‘the trouble will disappear when 
you've had sleep enough.” 

‘*You know very well,” she answer- 
ed, ‘‘ that it won't—that what you say is 
simply impossible. I remember some 
things you said that night when we talk- 
ed so long together, and I know that you 
are inclined to confound the moral and 
the physical, as all doctors are.”’ 

Olney would have liked to say, ‘‘I 
wish, my dear lady, you wouldn’t con- 
found the sane and insane in the way 
you do.” But he silently submitted, and 
let her go on. 

‘* That made me dislike you; but I can’t 
say it made me distrust you. I think that 
if you had been an untruthful person you 
would have concealed your point of view 
from me.” 

Olney could not*say he might not have 
thought it worth while to do that. On 
the contrary, he had a sort of compassion 
for the lofty superiority of a woman who 
so obviously felt her dependence upon 
him, and was arming herself in all her 
pride for her abasement before him. He 
knew that she was longing to tell him 
what was on her mind, and would proba- 
bly not end till she had done it. He did 
not feel that he had the right to prevent 
her doing that, and he smiled passively in 
saying, ‘‘ I couldn’t advise you to trust me 
too far.” 

‘*T must trust some one too far,” she 
said, ‘‘and I have literally no one but 
you.” The tears came into her eyes, and 
Olney, who knew very well how easily 
the tears come into women’s eyes, was 
broken up by the sight. 

‘‘My dear Mrs. Meredith, I should be 
very glad to be trusted even too far, if I 
could really be of use to you.” 

“Oh, I don’t know that you can,” she 
said. After a pause she added, abruptly, 
‘*Do you believe in heredity ?” 


Olney felt inclined to laugh. ‘‘ Well, 


that’s rather a spacious question, Mrs. 
Meredith. 
redity ?” 


What do you mean by he- 
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“You know! The persistence of an- 
cestral traits; the transmission of char- 
acter and tendency; the reappearance of 
types after several generations; the—” 

She stopped, and Olney knew that he 
had got at the body of her anxiety, though 
she had not yet revealed its very fea- 
tures. He determined to deal with the 
matter as reassuringly as he could in the 
dark. He smiled in answering, ‘‘ He- 
redity is a good deal like the germ the- 
ory. There’s a large amount of truth in 
it, no doubt; but it’s truth in a state of 
solution, and nobody knows just how 
much of it there is. Perhaps we shall 
never know. As for those cases of at- 
avism—for I suppose that’s what you 
mean—” 

“* Ves, 
word.” 

‘They are not so very common, and 
they're not so very well ascertained. 
You find them mentioned in the books, 
but vaguely, and on a kind of hearsay, 
without the names of persons and places; 
it’s a notion that some writers rather like 
to toy with; but when you come to boil 
it down, as the newspapers say, there 


yes! Atavism! That is the 


isn't a great deal of absolute fact there. 


Take the reversion to& the inferior race 
type in the child of parents of mixed 
blood—say a white with a mulatto or 
quadroon—” 

‘* Yes!” said Mrs. Meredith, with eager- 
ness. 

‘Why, it’s very effective as a bit of 
human drama. But it must be very rare 
—very rare indeed. You hear of in- 
stances in which the parent of mixed 
race could not be known from a white 
person, and yet the child reverts to the 
negro type in color and feature and char- 
acter. I should doubt it very much.” 

Mrs. Meredith cried out as if he had 
questioned holy writ. ‘You should 
doubt it! Why should you doubt it, Dr. 
Olney?” Yet he perceived that for some 
reason she wished him to reaffirm his 
doubt. 

‘Because the chances are so enor- 
mously against it. The natural tendency 
is all the other way, to the permanent ef- 
facement of the inferior type. The child 
of a white and an octoroon is a sixteenth 
blood; and the child of that child and a 
white is a thirty-second blood. The 
chances of atavism, or reversion to the 
black great-great-great-grandfather are so 
remote that they may be said hardly to 
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exist at all. They are outside of the prob- 
abilities, and only on the verge of the 
possibilities. But it’s so thrilling to con- 
sider such a possibility that people like to 
consider it. Fancy is as much commit- 
ted to it as prejudice is; but it hasn’t so 
much excuse, for prejudice is mostly ig- 
norant, and fancy is mostly educated, or 
half -educated.”” Olney folded one leg 
comfortably across the other, and went 
on, with a musing smile. ‘‘ I’ve been 
thinking about all this a good deal within 
the past two days-—or since I got back to 
Boston. I’ve been more and more struck 
with the fact that sooner or later our race 
must absorb the colored race; and I be- 
lieve that it will obliterate not only its col- 
or, but its qualities. Tue tame man, the 
civilized man, is stronger than the wild 
man; and I believe that in those cases 
within any one race where there are very 
strong ancestral proclivities on one side 
especially toward evil, they will die out be- 
fore the good tendencies on the other side, 
for much the same reason, that is, because 
vice is savage and virtue is civilized.” 

Mrs. Meredith listened intently, but at 
last, ‘‘I wish I could believe what you 
say,” she sighed, heavily. ‘‘ But I don’t 
know that that would relieve me of the 
duty before me,” she added, after a mo- 
ment’s thought. ‘‘Dr. Olney, there is 
something that I need very much to 
speak about — something that must be 
done—that my health depends upon—I 
shall never get well unless—” 

‘Tf there is anything you wish to say 
concerning your health, Mrs. Meredith,” 
he answered, seriously, ‘‘it’s of course 
my duty to hear it.” 

He sat prepared to listen, but she appar- 
ently did not know how to begin, and af- 
ter several gasps she was silent. Then, 
‘*No, I can’t tell you!” she broke out. 

He rose. ‘‘ Are you to be some time in 
Boston ?”’ he asked, to relieve the embar- 
rassment of the situation. 

‘‘T don’t know. Yes, I suppose a week 
or two.” 

‘Tf I can be of use to you in any way, 
I shall be glad to have you send for me.” 

He turned to the door, but as he put his 
hand on the knob she called out: ‘‘ No! 
Don’t go! Sit down! I must speak! 
You remember,” she hurried on, before 
he could resume his chair, ‘‘a young gen- 
tleman who talked with my niece that 
night at Professor Garofalo’s—a Mr. 
Bloomingdale ?” 
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‘“‘The young minister?” 

“Tea” 

‘*T remember him very well, though I 
don’t think I spoke with him.” 

Olney stared at Mrs. Meredith, wonder- 
ing what this Rev. Mr. Bloomingdale had 
to do with the matter, whatever the mat- 
ter might be. 

‘*Tt is his mother and sisters that my 
niece is lunching with,” she said, with an 
air of explaining. ‘‘ He is expected on 
the next steamer, and then—then I must 
speak! It can’t go on,so. There must 
be a clear and perfect understanding. 
Dr. Olney,” she continued, with a glance 
at his face, which he felt growing more 
and more bewildered under the influence 
of her words, ‘‘ Mr. Bloomingdale is very 
much attached to my niece. He—he has 
offered himself; he offered himself in 
Liverpool; and I that Rhoda 
should not give him a decisive answer 
then—-that she should take time to think 
it over. I wished to gain time myself.” 

‘ Yes,” said Olney, because she seemed 
to expect him to say something. 

‘*T wished to gain time and I wished 
to gain strength, but I have lost both; and 
the affair has grown more difficult and 
complicated. Mr. Bloomingdale’s family 
are very fond of Rhoda; they are aware 
of his attachment—they were in Florence 
at the time you were, and they came home 
without him a few months ago, because 
he wished to stay on in the hope of win- 
ning her—and they are showing her ev- 
ery attention; and she does not see how 
her being with them complicates every- 
thing. Of course they flatter her, and 
she’s very headstrong, like all young 
girls, and I’m afraid she’s committing 
herself—”’ 

‘Do they live at the Vendome ?” Ol- 
ney asked, with a certain distaste for 
them, and he was conscious of resenting 
their attentions to Miss Aldgate as push- 
ing and vulgar under the circumstances, 
though he had no right to do so. 

‘*No. They are just waiting there for 
him. They are New York State people-—- 
the western part. They are very rich; 
the mother is a widow, and they are go- 
ing to live in Sandusky, Ohio—I think 
it’s Sandusky—where Mr. Bloomingdale 
has a call. They are kind, good peo- 
ple—very kind; and I feel that Rhoda is 
abusing their kindness by being so much 
with them before she has positively ac- 
cepted him; and I can’t let her do that 


insisted 
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until everything is known. She refused 
him when he offered himself first in Flor- 
ence—I’ve always thought she had some 
other fancy—but at Liverpool, where he 
renewed his offer just before we sailed, 
she was inclined to accept him; I suppose 
her fancy had passed. As I say, I in- 
sisted that she should take at least a week 
to consider it, and that he should change 
his passage from our steamer to the next. 
I had no idea of finding his family in 
Boston, but perhaps in the confusion he 
forgot to tell us. They found our names 
in the passenger list, and they came to 
see us directly after lunch, yesterday. 
If the match is broken off now, after—” 

Mrs. Meredith stopped in a sort of de- 
spair, which Olney shared with her as far 
as concerned the blind alley in which he 
found himself. He had not the least no- 
tion of the way out, and he could only 
wait her motion. 

‘*T don’t see,” she resumed, ‘‘ how my 
niece can help accepting him if she goes 
on at this rate with his family, and I don’t 
know how to stop her without telling her 
the worst at once. I’m afraid she has got 
her heart set on him.” Mrs. Meredith 
paused again, and then went on. “I 
have shrunk from speaking because I 
know that the poor young man’s happi- 
ness, as well as Rhoda’s, is involved, and 
the peace and self-respect of his family. 
There have been times when I have al- 
most felt that if there were no danger of 
the facts evercoming to light, I could make 
up my mind to die, as I have lived, ina 
lie. But now I know I cannot; it is my 
duty to speak out; and the marriage 
must not take place unless everything is 
known. It will kill her. But it must 
be done! Those ancestral traits, those 
tendencies, may die out, but I can’t let 
any one take the risk of their recurrence 
unknowingly. He must know who and 
what she is as fully as I do: her origin, 
her—” 

Olney believed that he began to under- 
stand. There was some stain upon that 
poor child’s birth. She was probably not 
related to Mrs. Meredith at all; she was 
a foundling; or she was the daughter 
of some man or woman whose vices or 
crimes might find her out with their 
shame if not their propensity some day. 
Whatever sinister celebrity she was heir- 
ess to, or whatever ancestral infamy, it 
could only be matter of conjecture, not 
inquiry, with Olney; but he imagined the 
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worst from hints that Mrs. Meredith had 
thrown out,and attributed her to a fami- 
ly of criminals, such as has here and there 
found its way into the figures of the stat- 
isticians. He was not shocked; he was 


interested by the fact; and he did not find 
Miss Aldgate at all less charming and 
beautiful in the conclusion he jumped 


He — 


to than he had found her before. 


SOME AMERICAN 


BY COLONEL THEODORE 
Tdbird 


HE cowboy is in the saddle more than 

any man on the Plains. He rides what 
is well known as the cowboy’s saddle, or 
Brazos tree. It is adapted from the old 
Spanish saddle—is, in fact, almost similar 
—and differs sensibly from the Mexican. 
The line of its seat from cantle to horn, 
viewed sidewise, is a semicircle; there is 
no flat place to sit on. This shape gives 
the cowboy, seen from the side, all but as 
perpendicular a seat in the saddle as the 
oldknightinarmor. There are, of course, 
other saddles in use. The Texas saddle 
has a much flatter seat than the Brazos 
tree; the Cheyenne saddle a still flatter 
one, with a high cantle and a different cut 
of pommel arch and bearing; and some 
individuals may ride any peculiar saddle. 
But all must have the horn and high can- 
tle. In no other tree would the cowboy 
be at home or fit for service. 

The cowboy is careful of his ponies, 
not only from a horseman’s motives, but 
because he is held to account for them. 
Unlike the Indian, he rarely has a sore- 
backed nag. He often uses a gunny-bag 
saddle-cloth next the pony’s skin—the 
hempen fibre of which keeps the back cool 
—and over this, for padding, his woollen 
blanket. In the Southwest he is apt to 
sporta variegated saddle-cloth with fringed 
edge, such as the Mexicans parade; and if 
he can manage to get hold of a Navajo 
blanket, he is fixed. These wonderful 
bits of handwork, of bright pleasing col- 
ors, are worth from fifty dollars upward, 
never seem to wear out, and are by long 
odds the best thing under a saddle which 
exists. The Indian will give from two 
ponies upward for one of them, when he 
can buy a wife for one pony, and not a 
very good pony (or wife) at that. The 
cowboy’s saddle is held in place by one 
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said to himself that if the case were his, 
as it was that young minister’s, there 
could be no question in it, except the ques- 
tion of her willingness to marry him. He 
said this from the safe vantage of the dis- 
interested witness, and with the easy de- 
cision of one who need not act upon his 
decision. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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very wide or two narrower hair cinchas, 
though the single cincha is more a Cali- 
fornian habit. If one, it is on the Plains 
always put a full hand-breadth back of 
what in the East we call the girth-place. 
The rear girth gets a purchase on the 
back slope of the ribs. 

The cowboy’s bit is any kind of a curb 
with a long gag.. He rides under all con- 
ditions with a loose rein, the bit ends of 
which are of chain, which clanks a rhyth- 
mic jingle to his easy lope. His pony is 
as surefooted as a mountain goat, and 
will safely seramble with his big load up 
a cliff, or slide down a bank which would 
make our tenderfoot hair stand on end. 
The loose rein and the sharp gag en- 
able the cowboy with the least jerk to 
pull his pony back on his haunches, for 
the pony is unused toa steady hold. The 
cowboy is not a ‘‘ three-legged rider.” The 
bit hangs in a fancy trade bridle, which the 
cowboy ornaments in yarious fashions to 
suit his own ideas of style. The effect of 
its use on the pony is precisely the reverse 
of that which is made by a bit on a horse 
suppled by school methods or even bit- 
ted, and which has been ridden on a light 
touch. The latter brings down his head 
to the hand, with an arched neck, easy 
mouth, and a give-and-take feel of the 
hand. The pony at the least intimation 
of the bit, long before the rein is taut, 
jerks up his head, and must have a tough 
mouth or an exceptional fright to make 
him take hold of ‘you. 

The most striking part of the cowboy’s 
rig is the chaperajos, or huge leathern 
overalls, he is apt to wear. These origi- 
nated in the mesquite or chaparral coun- 
try, where the cattle business had its ori- 
gin, and where jeans or a pair of the best 
cords will be torn to shreds in a day. 
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When the chaperajos are seen out of this 
region, they have been retained from force 
of habit. This singular garment is made 
of cowhide, weighs five or six pounds, and 
used invariably to have the edge cut into 
a long fringe, but this ornamentation has 
begun to disappear. It boasts no seat, 
which could with difficulty be made to 
fit. On the left leg of the chaperajos is a 
pocket for cigarettes or chewing tobacco, 
matches, and small sundries. The cha- 
perajos could not comfortably be worn 
in any other saddle than one which gave 
a short, upright, ‘‘forked-radish” seat. 
They are too much like trousers made of 
stove-pipe. 

At the cowboy’s saddle-bow usually 
hangs a rawhide or hair or Mexican grass 
rope, from forty feet long upward, to use 
for every purpose, from roping cattle to 
hauling outa mired team; and his rifle, a 
seventy-three Winchester, rests crosswise 
at the horn, in a broad pouch-like strap, 
which protects the lock from injury, or is 
slung under the left leg, where it can lie 
with equalsecurity. He boasts few riches. 
What he has is apt to be in dollars, or oc- 
casionally a few steers. He buys a pair 
of eighteen-dollar boots, a pair of fifteen- 
dollar gloves, and the rest of his rig and 
dress is scarcely worth a five-dollar bill. 

Broncos with ‘‘manners” are like an- 
gels’ visits. The cowboy’s bronco is never 
what we should call half broken. By the 
time he has been ridden enough to be well 
broken in, he is usually all broken up. He 
is a difficult fellow to mount, being ridden 
but once every four or five days. If he 
were not so small, one could never mount 
him without assistance. He will back 
away, plunge forward, swerve, kick,strike, 
squeal, rush full at you with mouth wide 
open, or perform a hundred other antics 
which would compel us simple - minded 
park riders to hurry him off to the nearest 
auction-room. He is, in fact, what we are 
wont to characterize as ‘‘a dangerous 
brute.”” But the cowboy can always see 
him and go him one better. He approach- 
es him at the left shoulder, and gathers the 
rein in his left hand. Not infrequently 
he puts his hand over the pony’s eye while 
he grabs the left stirrup and gets his foot in 
it, following up the bronco’s antics as best 
he may. Then, grabbing the pommel with 
the right hand and the pony’s withers 
with the left, and if possible getting his 
left elbow in the hollow of the neck just 
forward of the withers, nothing which the 
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pony can do can keep him out of the sad- 
dle. In fact, a plunge which drags him 
from his feet will all the more certainly 
swing him to his seat. Then, after a se- 
ries of bucks, more or less severe, during 
which his spurs go time and again into 
the pony’s flanks, the mastery is estab- 
lished where it properly belongs, and har- 
mony, such as it is, reigns till the next 
time of mounting. 

The cowboy universally rides a lope, as 
do all people who use wild horses. The 
bronco has no other gait, in fact, unless a 
sort of fox-trot. The cowboy’s seat is un- 
suited to an open trot. He won’t ride it 
if he can help it; and, it may as well be 
confessed, he cannot—and no one can—sit 
close without pounding to the long rangy 
trot of a big thorough-bred, though it is 
the perfection of gaits if you rise to it. 
We hear from many that the cowboy can 
do everything. Rumors run that some 
of Buffalo Bill’s cowboys rode English 
horses in their own saddles, and beat evy- 
erything to hounds in the midland coun- 
ties. Those who know that country and 
its riders accept this statement cum grano. 
But assume its truth. One often sees a 


dare-devil of an English lad just out of 


college who imagines, because he has once 
or twice led the field on one of the squire’s 
crack hunters, that he is the best rider in 
it. But, in truth, he is risking his horse’s, 
not to count his own neck, at every ob- 
stacle he clears, and pumping the last 
ounce out of his generous beast, while 
wiser and older riders close behind him 
are saving their horses, and bringing them 
in fresh andable. It is not riding a fabu- 
lous distance, or at the greatest speed, or 
with the most conspicuous daring, which 
is the test, but getting in at the death with 
the least exertion to man and beast. The 
highest proof of artistic horsemanship is 
to accomplish your task with the least ex- 
penditure of physical force. To keep the 
horse in good condition is among civilized 
people a greater test than the speed or 
daring of the rider. So in the great tests 
of distance made by Plains ponies and 
civilized horses one element is apt to be 
forgotten. The latter must be brought 
in without injury; the pony may be kill- 
ed by the feat. No question whatever that 
if the pony and the thorough-bred, under 
even conditions, be ridden until both fall 
in their tracks, the pony will be beaten in 
speed and distance. 

But the cowboy is unequalled in his 
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own province, and this is enough of fame. 
His seat is astonishing. It is a common 
feat for him to put a playing-card on the 
saddle, or a dollar piece under each foot 
in the stirrup, or under his knees, and 
ride a vigorous bucker. Still he cannot 
ride a flat saddle until he learns the trick 
of it. And while no cowboy, without 
serving his apprenticeship in the hunt- 
ing-field, would hold his own with prac- 
tised riders there, it is certain that he 
would much sooner learn to ride across 
country well than even the best of cross- 
country men could vie with him in con- 
trolling a vicious bronco, or, indeed, in 
riding over the rough country he is wont 
to cover. It is the universal experience 
of the Plains that the best English rider 
fights shy of ground which the cowboy 
will gallop over until he ‘‘catches on to 
it,” and confides in the sure feet of his 
little mount. Some men never learn to 
ride; but it stands to reason, ceteris pa- 
ribus, that the man who makes riding 
his business will be a stouter horseman 
than one to whom it is a mere diversion. 

As a rough rider the cowboy is facile 
princeps ; as a horse-breaker, he devotes 
too little time to his task, nor does he go to 
work in the way best calculated to produce 
aquiet nag. Bronco busting is a distinct 
art. The bronco buster may be a “ profes- 
sional,” who has originally taken up the 
work to replenish his exchequer, depleted 
by whiskey and poker, and sticks to it for 
lack of an easier job, and because he is at 
low-water mark; or he may be a cow- 
puncher in slack times. As a rule, he 
cannot stick it out very long, for the busi- 
ness is sure to end by busting the buster. 
It is unquestionably the most violent 
form of athletics, and the bronco buster, 
though he must be strong and active, is 
not, as a rule, in the exceptional condi- 
tion necessary for great feats of strength 
and endurance. Indeed, training would 
searcely help him much. Whatever his 
strength and health, the bronco buster is 
sure to get hurt sooner or later. He 
works it off and on at ten dollars a bron- 
co. All cowboys do more or less break- 
ing, and some ranches always break their 
own ponies, and generally have better 
ones for so doing. 

The typical bronco buster should weigh 
a hundred and seventy or a hundred and 
eighty pounds. Weight does the busi- 
ness when a light man can accomplish 
nothing, though one of the most success- 


ful bronco riders of whom the writer ever 
heard was a long-geared, lank Texas lad, 
who would stick to his horse till his head 
would snap like a whip with the buck- 
ing, and he himself lose consciousness. 
Indeed, it is not uncommon for violent 
bucking to produce hemorrhage of the 
lungs. Few cowboys but get hurt one 
way or another at intervals. There is no 
creature in the service of man which can 
put his master to such violent efforts in 
his subjugation as the bronco. Of course 
a better plan would be the more gradual 
one of civilized trainers, but for this there 
is no time. 

The whole secret of ‘‘ busting” (the 
word is advisedly used, as picturesquely 
expressive of the process, in contradis- 
tinction to ‘‘ breaking”) lies in complete- 
ly exhausting the bronco at the first les- 
son; he will never buck ‘‘for keeps” 
more than once. Buffalo Bill’s ponies 
have been allowed to throw their riders, 
or the rider has judiciously slipped off at 
the right intervals, thus impressing the 
idea on the bronco’s intelligence that 
he can surely throw his man if he sticks 
long enough to his bucking. But once 
ridden to the verge of falling in his 
tracks, the pony will not do his level 
worst again, but content himself with 
grunting and yelling, ‘‘*knocking his 
teeth out,” and playing the devil gener- 
ally. The buster must be careful to keep 
well away from sheds and timber, and 
have room enough to cut a wide swath. 
He must be able to stick to his saddle 
like a leech, with or without stirrups. If, 
indeed, he needs his stirrups for a hold, 
he is not looked on as much of a rider; 
and it is a matter of pride with the ‘‘sure 
enough ” buster not to rely €4 anything 
but what old horsemen call glue. To 
show his contempt for the bronco’s pow- 
er, he will ply the quirt at every jump. 
It is a fair fight and no favor between 
man and beast. But the buster has been 
there before, and knows exactly what he 
is about; the bronco is new to the busi- 
ness, and though he invariably makes a 
good fight, he is sure to have to give in. 
Some ponies take more busting than oth- 
ers, and some always buck more or less, 
however well broken. In fact, when the 
punchers turn out of a cold morning, the 
ponies will buck through the entire out- 
fit, and the crowd stands around to see 
each man mount, watch the fun, and 
chaff the rider. 
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Two rides will usually bust a bronco so 
that the average cow-puncher can use 
him, but he would scarcely keep company 
long with most Central Park riders. Two 
men generally work together. They en- 
ter the corral, where there is apt to be a 
good bunch of ponies; and these, as if 
guessing what is to come, at once jump 
away, and go careering madly around the 
enclosure. One man handles the rope, 
which he trails along the ground until he 
selects his pony, and then, with a sudden 
and dexterous snap, drags it over his head. 
A good roper can cast twenty-five feet. 
Then both men seize hold, dig their heels 
into the ground to stop the pony—knack 
will enable even one man to jerk him up, 
if need be—and finally get a turn round 
the snubbing-post in the centre of the cor- 
ral. There they have the pony fast, and 
they gradually work him up to it. But 
the pony does not submit to this vigorous 
coaxing in any amiable mood. He bucks 
and plunges, kicks and squeals,and charges 
straight at histormentors, who have to play 
a regular game of hide-and-seek behind the 
snubbing-post to save them from broken 
bones. Finally the men get the winded 
pony snubbed up close to the post, where 
one can hold him while the other gets be- 
hind him and catches another rope on a 
forward foot. Then, as the pony starts, he 
yanks the foot back, and in nine cases out 
of ten down goes the pony. But not al- 
ways. Some obstinate ones will sink on 
the other knee, and with the nose on the 
ground still have four points to stand on. 
But by-and-by down he must; the snub- 
bing-rope is made fast, the saddle is fitted 
on tant bien que mal, the cincha worked 
under, and the whole made fast. Some- 
times it is difficult to get a bit in the pony’s 
mouth,and they putonahackamore, which 
is a halter-like rope arrangement, a sort 
of Rarey hitch, with an extra twist round 
his jaw, instead. Then the second rope is 
loosed and the pony is let up, still held by 
the snubbing-post rope. This is gradual- 
ly loosened so as to let the pony have a 
little fun all to himself, which he is sure 
to do, bucking round in a pretty lively 
fashion for twenty minutes or half an 
hour to rid himself of the saddle, despite 
the choking of the rope. This takes the 
feather-edge off him, and he will end up 
his play covered with foam and quite a 
bit tired. Some extra vigorous busters 
ride the pony right off, but the more judi- 
cious prefer to let him tire himself out 


first. When this is done, the pony is grad- 
ually worked out on the prairie, and may 
perhaps have to be thrown again to cinch 
him up and get ready for the ride. To 
keep him down while the rider gets ready, 
the other man sits on his head, and the 
rider puts aside his six-shooter and hat 
and coat and everything superfluous, but 
keeps his spurs and quirt. Then he seizes 
the saddle and gets his foot in the stirrup, 
the pony is gradually unwound, and the 
instant he reaches his feet the buster is in 
the saddle. It is incredible how active 
these men can be. Then the real fun be- 
gins, and the rider and pony go at it in 
earnest. The other man sometimes goes 
along on another horse, with a rope to 
eatch the pony if things work wrong; but 
he is a wall-flower, and takes no part in 
the dancing. It is pretty rough sport. 
The pony may be a running bucker, or 
may stand stock-still and buck in place at 
unexpected intervals; he may buck over 
a bank; he may buck and pitch a somer- 
sault forward; he may rear and fall over 
backward. The rider wants both to stick 
to his pony and be ready to vault off in 
short measure if essential. He uses all 
the legs nature has given him, stirrup or 
no stirrup, and lashes his pony at every 
rise with all his might. The swaviter in 
modo is absolutely sunk in the fortiter in 
re. When the pony rises, the trick is to 
get away from the cantle, and the heavy 
buster has a fashion when the pony comes 
down of settling himself in his seat with 
a hard jolt and an ‘‘ Ugh!” a thing which 
soon tires out the little fellow, which 
weighs barely four times as much as the 
man,and is working adozen times as hard. 

One way or other the pony will keep his 
resistance up for a certain length of time, 

according to disposition; but in a couple 
of hours he will be ridden down. Unless 
he gets his rider into a snarl, and thus 
earns a let up, he will be so played out 
that he will go along pretty quietly, with 

but slight attacks of his bucking fever. 

He has found his master,and he knows it. 

One more ride will be the final polish of 
his primary-schooling. The kindergar- 

tening has been omitted. The second 

ride will be a repetition of the first in a 
slightly modified and less dangerous form. 

After this the pony is considered ‘‘busted” ; 

but his grammar-schooling he gets from 

the cowboy’s use. He never reaches the 
high or normal school, let alone the col- 
lege; but he has a knack of educating 
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himself, and the amount of information 
and skill he will pick up of his own ac- 
cord at cow-punching is wonderful. He 
of course is taught to guide by the neck, 
and he twists and turns in the perform- 
ance of his duties with extraordinary in- 
telligence and quickness; but a good deal 
of what he does is not so much taught by 
an educational process as picked up by 
repetition of the same work, which, after 
all, is the only way a horse ever learns. 

The cowboy will stay in the saddle an 
almost unheard-of period, often forty-eight 
hours ata time when holding big bunches 
of cattle. He is up by daylight and works 
till dark, and then well on into the night 
or allnight long oy turns. He is faithful 
and untiring, and wedded to his master’s 
interests. Much of the vice attributed to 
the cowboy must be laid to the score of 
the ‘‘ bad man” of the Plains, a class which 
used to exist in great numbers, but has 
been for the most part hunted down and 
driven out by tle ranchmen, who were 
the greatest sufferers. The cowboy is no 
saint, but he is a manly fellow, and aver- 
ages quite as well as the farmer or me- 
chanic; the stranger who has been cast on 
his hospitality, and has accepted it as ten- 
dered, would say much higher. 


The cowboy rides with the easy balance 
bred of constant habit, swaying about in 
the saddle much like a drunken man, but 
with a graceful method in his reeling. 
He does not, however, ride all over his 
horse, like the Indian on his pad or bare- 


back. When he ropes a steer or a pony, 
he gets well over on the nigh side, and 
throws his weight against the strain, rest- 
ing the back of the right thigh in the 
saddle. He can perform all the tricks of 
the Indian, and much of his fun as well 
as his work is astride his ponies. On 
foot he reminds one of Jack ashore, partly 
from the stiffness of his chaperajos; but 
with his loose garments, his bright ker- 
chief, and his jingling spurs, he is a most 
picturesque fellow, in perfect keeping with 
his surroundings. 

The best cowboys are usually bred to 
the business, which is by no means an 
easy one to learn. The Southwest yields 
the best supply. They are apt to claim 
kinship with the South rather than the 
East. The word ‘‘ round-up” originated 
in the southern Alleghanies, ‘‘ corral” in 
Mexico. The cattle business is of Mexi- 
can origin, and the dress and method of 
riding are unquestionably of Spanish de- 
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scent. But, as in every other business, 
there are men from every section who 
succeed, and vastly more who fail. 

The American cowboy has a Mexican 
cousin, the vaquero, who does cow-punch- 
ing in Chihuahua, and raises horses for 
the Mexican cavalry and an occasional 
shipment across the Rio Grande. The 
vaquero is generally a peOn, and as lazy, 
shiftless, and unreliable a vagabond as all 
men held to involuntary servitude are 
wont to be. He is essentially a low-down 
fellow in his habits and instinet. Any- 
thing is grub to him which is not poison, 
and he will thrive on offal which no hu- 
man being except a starving savage will 
touch. 

In his ways the vaquero is asort of tin- 
sel imitation of a Mexican gentleman, and 
very cheap tinsel at that. Our cowboy 
is independent, and quite sufficient unto 
himself. Everything not cowboy is ten- 
derfoot, cumbering the ground, and of no 
use in the world’s economy except as a 
consumer of beef. He has as long an ar- 
ray of manly qualities as any fellow liv- 
ing, and, despite many rough-and-tumble 
traits, compels our honest admiration. 
Not only this, but the percentage of Amer- 
ican cowboys who are not pretty decent 
fellows is small. One cannot claim so 
much for the vaquero in question, though 
the term vaquero covers a great territory 
and class, and applies to the just and un- 
just alike. 

Our Chihuahua vaquero wears white 
cotton clothes, and goat-skin chaperajos 
with the hair left on, naked feet, and 
huarachos, or sandals, and big jingling 
spurs. <A gourd, lashed to his cantle, does 
the duty of canteen. He rides the Mexican 
tree, and his saddle is loaded down with 
an abundance of cheap plunder. His seat 
is the same as the Mexican gentleman’s— 
forked, with toes stuck far out to the front, 
and balancing in the saddle. He is sup- 
posed to be a famous rider, and is a very 
good one. He breaks his own ponies, 
which sufficiently proves his case. He 
likes to show off, in the true style of the 
Romance nations and their offshoots, and 
will often ride a half-busted bronco with 
his feet stuck out parade fashion, much 
as a Yankee boy would carry a chip on 
his shoulder. But in breaking in his 
pony he grips with thigh and knee and 
calf, and heels besides, as any rider per- 
force must. 

The Mexican cow-ponies are proverbial- 
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ly tough and serviceable. But the va- 
quero has to turn in most of his good- 
sized ponies, and is apt to be seen on a 
rackabones of undersized or old stock, or 
on a mare with a colt at foot. His gait 
is the lope, with an occasional fox-trot, 
and he uses his quirt as constantly as an 
Indian. No savage can be more cruel to 
his pony than a vaquero, or pay less heed 
to his welfare. Averaging the vaquero 
of northern Mexico, one American cow- 
boy is worth half a dozen of him to work; 
and, though he is used to Apache raids, 
worth more than a gross of him to fight. 
In view of the origin of both these cow- 
punchers, this is not a singular fact. 

The prototype of the vaquero, the Mex- 
ican gentleman, is a rider of quite an- 
other quality. No city man ever ac- 
quires the second-nature seat on a horse 
which one can boast who spends all the 
working hours of the day, and at times 
most of his nights,in the saddle. He may 
be a better horseman; he may have a bet- 
ter style, actually or according to local 
notions or traditions; he may be able to 
ride on the road, or do some one special 
thing, such as riding to hounds, or play- 
ing polo, or tilting, exceedingly well; but, 
for all that, a chair is more natural to 
him than a saddle; and to ask him to 
ride sixteen consecutive hours, which a 
cowboy does every day, and will double 
up with a smile, is to ask him to work to 
the point of complete exhaustion. 

Horsemanship is a broader term than 
mere riding. It, of necessity, comprises 
the latter to a certain extent. A good 
horseman must be a good rider, though 
he may not be a perfect one, from age or 
disability. But the best rider may be a 
very poor horseman. The best wild rider 
never spares his horse. A good horse- 
man’s first thought is for his beast. But 
the horseman may by no means be able to 
equal the rider's feats of daring, endur- 
ance, skill, or agility. In short, we city 
folks, compared to the saddle-bred man 
whose life work is astride a horse, are and 
remain tenderfoots. 

Now the Mexican gentleman, like most 
Southern men, is a good rider within his 
limits. He is the very reverse of the Eng- 
lishman, who, with his reductio ad sim- 
plicitatem of everything, has stripped the 
beauties of equestrianism to the bone. 
With his tweed suits and his brusque man- 
ners, with his disregard of everything 
which lends a touch of charm to daily life, 
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he has driven out much that is beauti- 
ful and more that is gallant in social and 
equestrian pleasures alike. With lace ruf- 
fles and buckled shoes have quite disap- 
peared not only the beauties of equitation, 
but the graceful outward courtesies to the 
other sex; and the place of the latter has 
not been filled by the acknowledgment 
conveyed in the cavalier manner now in 
vogue that women have grown in wisdom 
to the point of taking care of themselves. 
Women are glad, no doubt, of some eman- 
cipation, but does she whom we love and 
admire as the real woman of to-day want 
to be left to her own resources any more 
than did her grandmother? Has she tired 
of the willing ministrations of the other 
sex? We have by no means lost our heart 
courtesies, but whither has the old-fash- 
ioned polish taken its flight? , We are in- 
debted for much to the Old Country; do 
not let us borrow too largely. Despite 
our ante bellum accusation that the South 
affiliated with the British aristocracy, the 
Southron has retained his gallantry to 
women, as we of the Eastern States, to 
our serious detriment, have not. The best 
rule in equitation, as in other arts, is first 
the useful, then the ornamental. But 
having the useful, by no means let the or- 
namental elude you, unless the twain be 
incompatible. 

Our artist has drawn the typical rider on 
the Paseo de la Reforma, the Rotten Row 
or Harlem Lane of the city of Mexico. 
In this style ride both the statesman and 
the swell, the banker and (when he can 
afford it) his clerk. And very much so 
rode the Englishman of half a century 
ago. I have heard excellent English 
horsemen brush aside all reference to the 
high-school of equitation as worthy only 
of a snob. But there were some very 
decent ‘‘snobs” in England back in the 
thirties, when celebrated members of both 
Houses, the leaders of fashion, the most 
noted generals—the very men, indeed, 
who had beaten Boney—and every one 
pretending to be in the social swim would 
go prancing up and down the Row, pas- 
saging, piaffing, traversing, to the admira- 
tion of all beholders. Even the M. F. H. 
fell into the trick of it in the Park. They 
were not called snobs then; the initial 
letter was dropped; and .when a Briton 
slurs at the better education of the horse 
to-day, he casts a stone at his own ances- 
try over the shoulder of the lover of the 
high-school. 
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The first thing in our Mexican friend 
which strikes us is his horse. This is not 
the bronco of the Plains. He is evident- 
ly imported from Spain, or lately bred 
from Spanish stock, without that long 
struggle for existence which has given 
the pony his wonderful endurance and 
robbed him of every mark of external 
beauty. Here we revert to the original 
Moorish type. The high and long-maned 
crest, arched with pride, the full red nos- 
tril, large and docile eye, rounded barrel, 
high croup, tail set on and carried to 
match the head, clean legs, high action, 
and perfect poise. How he fills our artis- 
tic eye! how we dwell upon him! until we 
remember that performance comes first, 
beauty after, and that the English thor- 
ough-bred, which can give a distance to 
the best of this exquisite creature’s family 
and beat him handily, has developed from 
the same blood far other lines than these; 
or, indeed, that the meanest runt of a 
Plains pony, on a ride of a hundred miles 
across the Bad Lands, would leave the 
beautiful animal dead in his tracks full 
twoscore miles behind! 

The Mexican swell rides on a saddle 
worth a fortune. It is loaded with silver 
trimmings, and hanging over it is an ex- 
pensive serape, or Spanish blanket, which 
adds to the magnificence of the whole. 
His queer-shaped stirrups are redolent of 
the old mines. His bridle is in like man- 
ner adorned with metal in the shape of 
half a dozen big silver plates, and to his 
bit is attached a pair of knotted red-cord 
reins, which he holds high up and loose. 
He is dressed in a black velvet jacket 
fringed and embroidered with silver; and 
a huge and expensive hat, perched on his 
head, is tilted over one ear. His legs are 
encased in dark tight-fitting breeches, with 
silver trimming down the side seams, but 
cut so as, in summer weather, to unbutton 
from the knee down and flap aside. His 
spurs are silver, big and heavy and cost- 
ly, and fitted to buckle round his high- 
cut heel. Under his left leg is fastened a 
broad-bladed and beautiful curved sword, 
with a hilt worthy a prince of the blood. 

The seat of this exquisite is the perfect 
pattern of a clothes-pin. Leaning against 
the cantle, he stretches his legs forward 
and outward, with heels depressed in a 
fashion which reminds one of Sydney 
Smith’s saying that he did not object to 
a clergyman riding, if only he rode very 
badly, and turned out his toes. It is the 
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very converse of riding close to your 
horse. In what it originates it is hard to 
guess, unless bravado. The cowboy, with 
an equally short seat and long stirrups, 
keeps his legs where they belong, and if 
his leg is out of perpendicular, it will be 
so to the rear. 

The rack rarely, the canter all but uni- 
versally, is ridden by the Mexican. It is 
only the Englishman and those he has 
taught who ride what can be called a trot. 
With all others the trot is a mere jog, 
though a good open trot is one of the easi- 
est gaits for a horse to go. Luckily, as 
the horses of the world gain in breeding 
by the use of English stock, so the world 
is learning the English habit of rising. 
When I was a school-boy in Prussia, I 
was fairly hooted out of rising to a trot. 
But now you see the Prussian and all oth- 
er Continental officers riding & l Anglaise 
in full uniform, and one may see a lancer 
or hussar trotting through the streets with 
a handful of despatches, leaning over his 
horse’s neck and rising to- the gait in a 
fashion which would have court-mar- 
tialled him in the old ramrod Anglopho- 
bia days of Frederick William IV. For 
all they laugh at England for her military 
pretensions, they adopt many good things 
from her, not the least of which is the 
course of cross-country riding which all 
foreign officers are now required to take. 

The canter of the Mexican is the old 
park canter, with a superabundant use of 
the curb to make the horse prance and 
play and show his action. But we must 
not look down upon him. He is doing 
nothing more than the men who used to 
go titupping down Rotten Row every fine 
afternoon of fifty years ago; and he may 
be a better rider than he looks. 

This trot and canter controversy is not 
yet settled. The Englishman claims that 
his horse can go seven miles on a trot for 
six on acanter. Our cavalry officers on 
the Plains have arrived at a similar con- 
clusion, and all long marches are made at 
alternate walk and trot, or walk alone. 
Most cavalry does this. But you cannot 
make a Southerner or a Plainsman adopt 
this theory. The Southern horse goes his 


so-called artificial gaits, or canters: you 
cannot give away a trotter for the saddle. 
The bronco canters all but exclusively. 
The matter seems to depend on inbred 
habit, and comparative statistics on the 
subject, however interesting, could scarce- 
ly be made accurate. 
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N a novel written in the last decade but 

one of the nineteenth century by an 
Australian lady in collaboration with a 
member of Parliament, one of the charac- 
ters stops another ‘‘to ask for the expla- 
nation of this or that Australian phrase,” 
wondering whether ‘‘it would be better 
to give the English meaning of each word 
after the word itself, and to keep on re- 
peating it all through, or would it do to 
put a foot-note once for all, or how would 
it do to have a little glossary at the end?” 
As it happens, oddly enough, the authors 
of The Ladies’ Gallery have uot them- 
selves done any one of these things; and 
therefgre, if we chance to read their fiction, 
we are left to grope for ourselves when in 
the first two chapters we are told of ‘‘ tlie 
wild howling of the dingoes in the scrub,” 
and when we learn that the hero had 
‘eaten his evening meal—damper and a 
hard junk of wallabi flesh”—while ‘‘ his 
billy of tea was warming.” Then we are 
informed that ‘‘he had arranged a bed 
with his blankets, his swag for a pillow,” 
and that he wished for a good mate to 
share his watch, or even ‘‘a black track- 
er upon whom he could depend as a 
scout.”” We are told also that this hero, 
who “‘ was not intended to grub along,” 
hears a call in the night, and he reflects 
‘*that a black fellow would not cou-ee in 
that way.” Later he cuts up ‘‘a fig of 
tobacco”; he says ‘‘ we can yarn now”; 
he speaks of ‘‘living on wild plums and 
bandicoot” ; and he makes mention of ‘‘a 
certain newchum.” From the context we 
may fairly infer that this last term is the 
Australian equivalent of the Western ten- 
derfoot ; but who shall explain the mean- 
ing of damper and dingoes, cou-ee and 
bandicoot? And why have scrub and 
billy, grub and fig, taken on new mean- 
ings, as though they had suffered a sea- 
change in the long voyage around the 
Cape or through the canal ? 

As yet, so far as I know, no British 
critic has raised a cry of alarm against the 
coming degradation of the English lan- 
guage by the invasion of Australianisms, 
It can hardly be doubted, however, that 
the necessities of a new civilization will 
force the Australian to the making of 
many a new word to define new condi- 
tions. As the San Francisco hoodlum is 


different from the New York loafer, so 
the Melbourne larrikin has differentiated 
himself from the London rough, and in 
due season a term had to be developed to 
denote this differentiation. There are 
also not a few Canadian phrases to be col- 
lected by the curious; and the exiles in 
India have evolved a vocabulary of their 
own by a frequent adoption of native 
words, which makes difficult the reading 
of certain of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s earlier 
tales. To recall these things is but to ree- 
ognize that the same causes are at work 
in Canada, in India, and in Australia as 
have been acting in the United States. 
It remains to be seen whether the British 
critic will show the same intolerance tow- 
ard the colonial and dependent Australian 
and Canadian that he has been wont to 
show toward the independent American. 
The controversy, when it comes, is one at 
which the American will look on with 
disinterested amusement, remembering 
that those laugh best who laugh last, and 
that Dean Alford omitted from the later 
editions of his dogmatic discussion of the 
Queen's English a passage which was 
prominent in the first edition, issued in 
1863, during the war of the rebellion, and 
which animadverted on the process of de- 
terioration that the Queen’s English had 
undergone at the hands of the Ameri- 
cans. ‘‘ Look at those phrases,” he cried, 
‘* which so amuse us in their speech and 
books, at their reckless exaggeration and 
contempt for congruity, and then compare 
the character and history of the nation— 
its blunted sense of moral obligation and 
duty to man, its open disregard of con- 
ventional right where aggrandizement is 
to be obtained, and I may now say, its 
reckless and fruitless maintenance of the 
most cruel and unprincipled war in the 
history of the world.” Time can be relied 
on to quash an indictment against a na- 
tion, and we Americans should be sorry 
to think that there are to-day in England 
any of those who in 1863 sympathized 
with the Dean of Canterbury, and who are 
not now heartily ashamed of their attitude 
then. 

Owing, it may be, to the consciousness 
of strength, which is a precious result of 
the war the British clergyman denounced 
thus eloquently, the last tie of colonial- 
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ism which bound us to the mother coun- 
try is broken. We know now that the 
mother tongue is a heritage and not a 
loan. It is ours to use as we needs must. 
In America there is no necessity to plead 
for the right of the Americanism to exist. 
The cause is won. No American writer 
worth his salt would think of withdraw- 
ing a word or of apologizing for a phrase 
because it was not current within sound 
of Bow Bells. The most timid of Amer- 
ican authoresses has no doubt as to her 
use of railroad, conductor, grade, and 
to switch, despite her possible knowledge 
that in British usage the equivalents of 
these words are railway, guard, gradient, 
and to shunt. On the contrary, in fact, 
there is visible now and again, especial- 
ly on the part of the most highly cultiva- 
ted writers, an obvious delight in grasp- 
ing an indigenous word racy of the soil. 
There is many an American expression 
of a pungent freshness which authors, 
weary of an outworn vocabulary, seize 
eagerly. It may be a new word, but it 
would not be in accord with our tradi- 
tions to refuse naturalization to a wel- 
come new-comer; or it may be a survival 
flourishing here in our open fields, al- 
though long since rooted out of the trim 
island garden on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and in such case we use it un- 
hesitatingly to-day as our forefathers used 
it in the past, ‘‘ following,” as Lowell re- 
marks, ‘‘ the fashion of our ancestors, who 
unhappily could bring over no English 
better than Shakespeare's.” 

In the preface to the first edition of 
his dictionary, issued in 1825, Noah Web- 
ster declared that although in America 
‘‘the body of the language is the same as 
in England, and it is desirable to perpet- 
uate that sameness, yet some differences 
must exist,” since ‘‘language is the ex- 
pression of ideas, and if the people of one 
country cannot preserve an identity of 
ideas” with the people of another coun- 
try, they are not likely to retain an abso- 
lute identity of language; and Webster 
had no difficulty in showing that differ- 
ences of physical and political conditions 
had already in his day, only half a cen- 
tury after the Revolution, and when the 
centre of population was still close to the 
Atlantic seaboard, produced differences of 
speech. It is too much to expect, per- 
haps, that the British critic shall look at 
this Yankee independence from our point 
of view. Professor Lounsbury tells us in 
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his admirable biography that in Fenimore 
Cooper's time the attitude of the English- 
man toward the American ‘‘in the most 
favorable cases.... was supercilious and 
patronizing, an attitude which never per 
mits the nation criticising to under 
stand the nation criticised.” Things have 
changed for the better since Cooper was 
almost alone in his stalwart American- 
ism, but the arrogance which General 
Braddock of his Majesty’s army showed 
toward Colonel Washington of the Vir- 
ginia contingent survives here and there 
in Great Britain, even though another 
dean sits in Dr. Alford’s stall in Canter- 
bury Cathedral; it prompted an English 
novelist not long ago to be offensively 
impertinent to an American lady (Athe- 
neeum, September 1, 1888), and it allowed 
Lord Wolseley to insult the memory of 
Robert E. Lee with ignorant praise. It 
finds expression in a passage like the fol- 
lowing from a Primer of English Com- 
position, by Mr. John Nichols: ‘‘ Ameri- 
canisms, as ‘ Britisher,’ ‘skedaddle,’ and 
the peculiar use of ‘clever,’ ‘calculate,’ 
‘guess,’ ‘reckon,’ etc., with the mongrel 
speech adopted by some humorists, are 
only admissible in satirical pictures of 
American manners” (p. 35). When we 
read an assertion of this sort, we are re- 
duced to believe that it must be the damp- 
ness of the British climate which has thus 
rusted the hinges of British manners. 
Far more often than we could wish 
can we hear the note of lofty condescen- 
sion in British discussion of the peculiar- 
ities of other races. When Englishmen 
are forced to compare themselves with 
men of any other country, no doubt it 
must be difficult for them not to plume 
themselves on their superior virtue. But 
modesty is also a virtue, and if this were 
more often cultivated in Great Britain, 
the French, for example, would have 
fewer occasions for making pointed re- 
marks about la morgue britannique. 
Even the gentle Thackeray —if the ex- 
cursus may be forgiven —is not wholly 
free from this failing. In spite of his fa- 
miliarity with French life and French 
art, he could not quite divest himself of 
his British pride, and of the intolerance 
which accompanies it, and therefore we 
find him recording that M. de Florac con- 
fided gayly to Mr. Clive Newcome the 
reason why he preferred the coffee at the 
hotel to the coffee at the great café ‘‘ with 
a duris urgéns in rébis égestas! pro- 
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nounced in the true French manner” 
(Newcomes, chapter xxviii.). But how 
should a Frenchman pronounce Latin? 
-—-like an Englishman, perhaps? When 
even the kindly Thackeray is capable of a 
sneering insularity of this sort, it is small 
wonder that the feeling of the French 
toward the British is well expressed in the 
final line of the quatrain inscribed over 
the gate at Compiégne through which 
Joan Dare went to her capture: 


“Tous ceux-ld d’Albion n’ont faict le bien jamais !” 


And we are reminded of the English lady 
who was taken to see Mr. Jefferson's per- 
formance of Rip Van Winkle, and who 
liked it very much indeed, but thought it 
such a pity that the actor had so strong 
an American accent! 

‘‘Tgnorance of his neighbor is the char- 
acter of the typical John Bull,” says Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson, who also declares that 
‘*the Englishman sits apart bursting with 
pride and ignorance.” What a Scot has 
written a Yankee may quote. And the 
quotation has pertinence here in view of 
the fact that in the last century the Eng- 
lish were just as keen against Scotticisms 
and Hibernicisms, and just as bitter, as 


they have been in this century against 
Americanisms, and as they may be in the 


next against Australianisms. Macaulay 
asserted that there were in ‘‘ Marmion” 
and in ‘‘ Waverley” ‘‘Scotticisms at which 
a London apprentice would laugh”; and 
there are to be seen in the English news- 
papers now and again petty attacks on 
the style and vocabulary of American au- 
thors of distinction, which it is perhaps 
charitable to credit to London appren- 
tices. One of these it was no doubt who 
began a review of Mr. Brownell’s subtle 
and profound study of French Traits 
with the statement that ‘‘the language 
most depressing to the educated English- 
man is the language of the cultured 
American.” Probably the small sword 
will always be exasperating to those who 
cling to the boxing-glove. 

When a London apprentice laughs at 
the Scotticisms of the North Briton, and 
when the London Athenceum is depressed 
by the language of cultured Americans, 
there is to be discovered behind the laugh 
and the scoff an assumption that any de- 
parture from the usage which obtains in 
London is most deplorable. The laugh 
and the scoff are the outward and visible 
signs of an inward and spiritual belief 
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that the Londoner is the sole guardian 
and trustee of the English language. But 
this is a belief for which there is no foun- 
dation whatever. The English language 
is not bankrupt that it needs to have a re- 
ceiver appointed; it is quite capable of 
minding its own business without the care 
of acommittee of Englishmen. If indeed 
a guardian were necessary, what English- 
man would it be who would best preserve 
our pure English—the shepherd of Dor- 
set or the miner of Northumberland, the 
Yorkshire man or the cockney? If it is 
not the London apprentice who is to set 
the standard, but the Englishman of breed- 
ing, it is hard to discover the ground 
whereon this Englishman can claim su- 
periority of taste or knowledge over the 
other educated men to whom English is 
the mother tongue, whether they were 
born in Scotland, Ireland, or America, in 
Australia, India, or Canada. 

The fallacy of the Englishman, be he 
London apprentice or contributor to the 
Athenceum, is that he erects a merely per- 
sonal standard in the use of our language. 
He compares the English he finds in the 
novels of a Scotchman or in the essays of 
an American with that which he hears 
about him daily in London, animadvert- 
ing upon every divergence from this lo- 
cal British usage as a departure from the 
strict letter of the law which governs our 
language. It is, of course, unfair to sug- 
gest that a parochial self-satisfaction un- 
derlies this utilization of personal experi- 
ence as the sole test of linguistic propri- 
ety ; but the procedure is amusingly il- 
logical. 

The cockney has no monopoly of good 
English if even he has his full portion. 
The Englishman in England is but the el- 
der brother of the Anglo-Saxon elsewhere ; 
and by no right of primogeniture does he 
control the language which is our birth- 
right. Noah Webster, in the preface from 
which quotation has already been made, 
remarked that American authors had a 
tendency to write ‘‘the language in its 
genuine idiom,” and he asserted that ‘‘in 
this respect Franklin and Washington, 
whose language is their hereditary mo- 
ther tongue, unsophisticated by modern 
grammar, present as pure models of gen- 
uine English as Addison or Swift.” It 
may be doubted whether English is now 
more vigorously spoken or better under- 
stood in London than in New York or in 
Melbourne; but it is indisputable that the 
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student detects in the ordinary speech of 
the Englishman many a lapse from the best 
usage. This contaminating of the well 
of English undefiled is not to be defended 
because it is due to Englishmen who hap- 
pen to live in England. A blunder made 
in Great Britain is to be stigmatized as a 
Briticism, and it is to be avoided by those 
who take thought of their speech just as 
though the impropriety were a Scotticism 
or a Hibernicism, an Americanism or an 
Australianism. When a locution of the 
London apprentice is not in accord with 
the principles of the language, there is 
no prejudice in its favor because it hap- 
pened to arise beside the Thames rather 
than on the shores of the Hudson or by 
the banks of the St. Lawrence. 

Of Briticisms there are as many and as 
worthy of collection and collocation as 
were the most of the Americanisms the 
all-embracing Bartlett gathered into his 
dictionary. Indeed, if a Scot or a Yan- 
kee were to prepare a glossary of Briti- 
cisms on the ample scale adopted by Mr. 
Bartlett, and with the same generous hos- 
pitality, the result would surprise no one 
more than the Englishman. We should 
find in its pages many a word and phrase 
and turn of speech common enough in 
England and quite foreign to the best 
usage of those who speak English—Briti- 
cisms as worthy of reproof as the worst 
specimen of ‘‘the mongrel speech adopted 
by some humorists in America.’ These 
are to be sought rather in the written lan- 
guage than in oral speech, though there 
are Briticisms a-plenty in the talk of the 
Londoner, from the suppression of the 
initial h among the masses to the drop- 
ping of the final g among the classes. 
Of a truth, precision of speech is not fre- 
quent in London, and not seldom the de- 
livery of the Englishman of education 
nowadays may fairly be called slovenly. 
As I recall the list of those whom I have 
heard use the English language with min- 
gled ease and elegance, I find fewer Eng- 
lishmen than either Scotchmen or Amer- 
icans. Quinctilian tells us that an old 
Athenian woman called the eloquent The- 
ophrastus a stranger, and declared ‘‘ that 
she had discovered him to be a foreigner 
only from his speaking in a manner too 
Attic.” Something of this ultra-precision 
is perhaps to be observed to-day in the 
modern Athens, be that Edinburgh or 
Boston. 

In the ordinary speech of Englishmen 
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there are not a few vocables which grate 
on American ears. Sometimes they are 
ludicrous, sometimes they are hideous, 
sometimes they seem to us simply strange. 
Thus when Matthew Arnold wrote about 
Tolstoi, he told us that Anna Karénina 
‘*throws herself under the wheels of a 
goods train.” To us Americans this 
sounds odd, as it is our habit to call the 
means of self-destruction chosen by the 
Russian heroine ‘‘a freight train.” But 
it is simply due to the accidental evolu- 
tion of railroad terminology in England 
and in America at the same time, where- 
by the same thing came to be called by a 
different name on either side of the At- 
lantic. Neither term has a right of way 
as against the other; and it would be in- 
teresting to foresee which will get down 
to our great-grandchildren. In like man- 
ner the keyless watch of Great Britain is 
the stem-winder of the United States; 
and here, again, there is little to choose, as 
both words are logical. 

The use of like for as, not uncommon 
in the Southern States, has there always 
been regarded as an indefensible collo- 
quialism; but in England it is heard in 
the conversation of literary men of high 
standing, and now and again it even gets 
itself into print in books of good repute. 
It will be found, for instance, in the 
sketch of Macaulay which the late Cotter 
Morrison wrote for the series of English 
Men of Letters edited by Mr. John Mor- 
ley. And Walter Bagehot represents the 


dwellers in old manor-houses and in ru- 


ral parsonages asking, ‘‘ Why can’t they 
[the French] have Kings, Lords, and Com- 
mons, like we have?” Here occasion 
serves to remark that Bagehot’s own writ- 
ing is besprinkled with Briticisms; his 
style is slouchy beyond belief; it is im- 
possible to imagine a Frenchman or an 
American capable of thinking as clearly 
and as cogently as Bagehot, and willing 
to write as carelessly. 

To be noted also is the British habit of 
saying ‘‘very pleased,” when the tradi- 
tion of the language and the best Amer- 
ican usage alike require one to say ‘‘ very 
much pleased.” Equally noteworthy is 
the misuse of without for unless, con- 
demned in America as a vulgarism, but 
discoverable in England in the pages of 
important periodical publications; for ex- 
ample, in the number of the New Review 
for August, 1890, we find Sir Charles 
Dilke, who, as a member of her Majesty's 
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Privy Council, ought to be familiar with 
the Queen’s English, writing that ‘“ no- 
thing can be brought before the Vestry 
without the Vestry is duly summoned.” 
Among the political Briticisms which de- 
serve collection as well as political Amer- 
icanisms, although far less picturesque, 
are to be recorded the use of the govern- 
ment when the ministry rather is intend- 
ed, and also the habit of accepting these 
nouns of multitude as plural, and there- 
fore of writing ‘‘the ministry are” and 
‘‘the government are” where an Amer- 
ican would more naturally write ‘the 
administration is.” Another more recent 
Briticism is the growing habit of drop- 
ping the article, and saying that ‘‘ minis- 
ters are,” meaning thereby that the cab- 
inet as a whole is about to take action. 
As yet I have not seen ‘‘ ministers is,” 
but even this barbaric locution bids fair 
to be reached in course of time. It must 
be admitted that the terminology of poli- 
tics is independent in its tendencies, and 
frequently ‘‘ breaks the slate” of the regu- 
lar grammar. It was the speech-making 
of an American Senator which appeared 
to the late Mr. G. T. Lanigan as ‘‘a fore- 
taste of that grammatical millennium 
when the singular verb shall lie down 
with the plural noun, and a little con- 
junction shall lead them.” 

Perhaps the two most frequent Briti- 
cisms and the most obvious are the use of 
different to where the American more ap- 
propriately and logically says different 
from, and the employment of directly and 
its synonyme immediately for as soon as 
in such phrases as ‘‘ directly he arrived, he 
did thus.” Even Thackeray, in his most 
carefully written and most artistic novel, 
allowed Henry Esmond to write instant- 
ly for as soon as, whereby he was guilty 
also of an anachronism, as this blunder isa 
Briticism of comparatively recent origin, 
and is not yet to be found in the pages of 
any American author of authority. It is 
perhaps worthy of note that in that tri- 
umph of psychologic insight Barry Lyn- 
don, which also is written in the first per- 
son, we find like for as, much as though 
it were a Hibernicism, which we do not 
understand it to be. 

I am informed and believe—for in mat- 
ters of language I prefer to testify on in- 
formation and belief only, and not to 
make affidavit of my own knowledge, ne- 
cessarily circumscribed by individual ex- 
perience—I am informed and believe that 





an Englishman says lift where we say 
elevator, and that he calls that man an 
agricultural laborer whom an American 
would term a farm hand. In the one case 
the Briticism is the shorter, and in the 
other the Americanism. I am told that 
an Englishman calls for a tin of con- 
densed milk, when an American would 
ask for a can, and that an Englishman 
even ventures to taste tinned meat, which 
we Americans would suspect to be tainted 
by the metal, although we have no preju- 
dice against canned meats. I understand 
that an Englishman stops at a hotel at 
which an American would stay. I have 
been led to believe that an English woman 
of fashion will go to a swagger function, 
at which sne will expect to meet no end of 
smart people, meaning thereby not clever 
folks, but swells. -I have heard that an 
Englishman speaks of a wire, meaning a 
telegram; and I know that an English 
friend of mine in New York received a 
letter from his sister in London, bidding 
him hold himself in readiness to cross the 
Atlantic at a day’s notice, and informing 
him that he might ‘“‘ have to come over 
ona wire.”” Toan American, going over 
the ocean ‘‘on a wire” seems an unusual 
mode of travelling, and too Blondin-like 
to be attempted by less expert acrobats. 
The point half-way between us and our 
adversary seems nearer to him; but this 
is an optical delusion, just as the jet of 
water in the centre of a fountain appears 
closer to the other side than to ours. So 
it is not easy for any one on either shore 
of the Atlantic to be absolutely impartial 
in considering the speech of those on the 
other. An American with a sense of the 
poetic cannot but prefer to the imported 
word autumn the native and more logi- 
eal word fall, which the British have 
strangely suffered to drop into disuse. 
An American conscious of the fact that 
cunning is frequent in the mouths of his 
fair countrywomen, and that it is sadly 
wrenched frgm its true significance, is 
aware also that the British are trying to 
cramp our mother tongue by limiting bug 
to a single offensive species, by giving to 
bloody an ulterior significance as of semi- 
profanity, and by restricting sick to a sin- 
gle form of physical wretchedness, forget- 
ful that Peter’s wife’s mother once lay 
sick of a fever, and that an officer in her 
Majesty’s service may even now go home 
on sick leave. The ordinary and broader 
use of sick is not as uncommon in Eng- 
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land as some British critics affect to think. 
I have heard an Englishman defend the 
use of I feel bad for I feel ill, on the 
ground that he employed the former 
phrase only when he was sick enough to 
be above all thought of grammar. 

We Americans have extended the mean- 
ing of transom, which, strictly speaking, 
was the bar across the top of a door under 
the fanlight itself. This American en- 
largement of the meaning of transom has 
not found favor at the hands of British 
critics, who did not protest in any way 
against the British restriction of the mean- 
ing of bug, bloody, and sick. Indeed in 
the very number of the London weekly 
review in which we could read a protest 
against Mr. Howells’s employment of 
transom in its more modern American 
meaning was to be seen an advertisement 
of a journalist in want of a job, and 
vaunting himself as expert in the writing 
of leaderettes. Surely leaderette is as un- 
lovely a vocable as one could find in a 
Sabbath day’s reading; and, moreover, it 
is almost unintelligible to an American, 
who calls that an editorial which the 
Englishman calls a leader, and who 
would term that an editorial paragraph 
which the Englishman terms a leaderette. 
Another sentence plucked from the pages 
of the Saturday Review about the same 
time is also almost incomprehensible to 
the ordinary American: ‘‘ But he is so 
brilliant and so much by way of being 
complete that they will be few who read 
his book and do not wish to know more 
of him.” From the context we may haz- 
ard a guess that so much by way of being 
is here synonymous with almost. But 
what would Lindley Murray say to so vile 
a phrase?—that Lindley Murray whom 
the British invoke so often, ignoring or 
ignorant of the fact that he was an Ameri- 
ean. Holding with the late Richard Grant 
White that ours is really a grammarless 
tongue, and distrusting all efforts of 
school-masters to strait-jacket our speech 
into formulas borrowed from the Latin, 
I for one should be quite willing to aban- 
don Lindley Murray to the British. It 
is not the first time that an American 
weed has been exhibited in England as a 
horticultural beauty; our common way- 
side mullein, for example, is cherished 
across the Atlantic as the ‘‘ American vel- 
vet plant.” 

Other divergencies of usage may per- 
haps deserve a passing word. It is an 





Americanism to call him clever whom we 
deem good-natured only; and it is a Brit- 
icism to call that entertainment smart 
which we consider very fashionable; and 
of the two the Briticism seems the more 
natural outgrowth. So also the British 
terminus of Latin origin is better than 
the American depot of French origin; it 
is a wonder that so uncouth an absurdity 
as depot ever got into use when we had at 
hand the natural word station. 

Sometimes the difference between the 
Americanism and the Briticism is very 
slight. In America coal is put on the 
grate in the singular, while in England 
coals are put in the grate in the plural. 
In the United States beets are served at 
table as a vegetable, while in Great Britain 
beet root is served. Oddly enough, the 
British do not say potato root or carrot 
root when they order either of those escu- 
lents to be cooked, and as the Ameriean 
usage seems the more logical, perhaps it 
is more likely to prevail. 

Sometimes—and indeed one might say 
often—a word or a usage is denounced by 
some British critic without due examina- 
tion of the evidence on its behalf. Pro- 
fessor Freeman, for example, who is infre- 
quently finicky in his choice of words, 
objected strongly to the use of metropolis 
as descriptive of the chief city of a coun- 
try, rather restricting the word to its more 
ecclesiastical significance as a cathedral 
town, and Mr. Skeat has admitted the 
validity of the objection. But Mr. R. O. 
Williams, in his recent suggestive paper 
on ‘“‘Good English for Americans,” in- 
forms us that metropolis was employed 
to indicate the most important city of the 
state by Macaulay, an author most care- 
ful in the use of words, and by De Quin- 
cey, a purist of the strictest sense. Nay, 
more, he even finds metropolis thus taken 
in the prose of Addison and in the verse 
of Milton. 

In like manner Dr. Fitzedward Hall 
had no difficulty in showing that reliable, 
often objurgated as an Americanism, is to 
be found in a letter written in 1624 by one 
Richard Montagu, afterward a bishop, and 
that it owes its introduction into litera- 
ture to Coleridge, who used it in 1800. Dr. 
Hall has also shown that scientist, which 
Mr. A. J. Ellis saw fit to denounce as 
an ‘‘American barbaric trisyllable,” was 
first used by an Englishman, Dr. Whe- 
well, in 1840. One of the abiding advan- 
tages of the New English Dictionary of the 
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Philological Society—an advantage which 
may more than counterbalance the care- 
lessness with which its quotations have 
been verified—is that its columns can be 
used to convince even the ordinary Brit- 
ish critic that many a word and many an 
expression which he is prompt to condemn 
as an Americanism, and therefore pesti- 
lent, is to be found in the literature of our 
language long before the Declaration of 
Independence broke the political unity of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. And although a 
negative is always difficult of proof, this 
same New English Dictionary gives evi- 
dence in behalf of the late Mr. White’s 
contention that Britisher is not an Amer- 
icanism, but a Briticism; he said that the 
word was never heurd in the mouth of an 
American, and, as it happens, Dr. Murray 
is not able to adduce in its beha!f a single 
quotation from any American author. 

The effort for precision, the desire to 
make a word do no more than is set down 
for it, the wish to have warrant for every 
syllable, is neither despicable nor futile. 
It is only by taking thought that lan- 
guage can be bent to do our will. The 
sparse vocabulary and the rude idioms of 
the shepherd or the teamster are inade- 
quate to the needs of the poet and of the 
student. The ideal of style is said to be 
the speech of the people in the mouth of 
the scholar. And Walter Bagehot, in his 
essay on ‘‘ Sterne and Thackeray ’—one of 
the few of his papers which have art and 
form as well as sympathy and insight— 
declares that ‘‘ how language was first in- 
vented and made we may not know, but 
beyond doubt it was shaped and fashioned 
into its present state by common ordinary 
men and women using it for common and 
ordinary purposes. They wanted a carv- 
ing-knife, not a razor or lancet; and those 
great artists who have to use language for 
more exquisite purposes, who employ it 
to describe changing sentiments and mo- 
mentary fancies, and the fluctuating and 
indefinite inner world, must use curious 
nicety and hidden but effectual artifice, 
else they cannot duly punctuate their 
thoughts and slice the fine edges of their 
reflections. A hair's breadth is as impor- 
tant to them asa yard’s breadth to a com- 
mon workman.” 

To put so sharp a point upon his style, 
the artist in words must choose his mate- 
rial with unfaltering care. He must se- 
lect and store away in his scrip the best 
words. He must free his vocabulary 
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from clumsy localisms, whether these be 
Americanisms or Briticisms. He must 
be true to the inherent and vital princi- 
ples of our language, not yielding to tem- 
porary defections from the truth, whether 
these flourish in Great Britain or in the 
United States. 

It cannot be said too often that there is 
no basis for the belief that somewhere 
there exists a sublimated English lan- 
guage, perfect and impeccable. This is 
the flawless ideal to which all artists in 
style strive vainly to attain, whether they 
are Englishmen or Americans, Austra- 
lians or Canadians, Irish or Scotch. But 
nowhere isthis speech without stain spoken 
by man in his dai.y life—not in London, 
where cockneyisms abound, not in Ox- 
ford, where university slang is luxuriant 
and where pedantry flourishes. Nowhere 
has this pure and undefiled language ever 
been spoken by any community. No- 
where will it ever be spoken other than 
by a few men here and there gifted by 
nature or trained by art. The speech of 
the people in the mouth of the scholar, 
that is the absolute ideal which no man 
can find by travel, and which every man 
must make for himself by toil, avoiding 
alike the tendency of the people toward 
slouching inaccuracy and the tendency 
of the scholar toward academic frigidity. 
Of the two, the more wholesome leaning 
is toward the forcible idioms of the plain 
people rather than the tamer precision of 
the student. The wild flowers of speech, 
plucked betimes with the dew still on 
them, humble and homely and touching, 
such as we find in Franklin and in Emer- 
son, in Lowell and in Thoreau, are to be 
preferred infinitely before the waxen pet- 
als of rhetoric as a school-master arranges 
them. The grammarian, the purist, the 
pernicketty stickler for trifles, is the dead- 
ly foe of good English, rich in idioms and 
racy of the soil. Every man who has 
taught himself to know good English,and 
to love it and to delight in it, must sym- 
pathize with Professor Lounsbury’s lack 
of admiration ‘‘for that grammar-school 
training which consists in teaching the 
pupil how much more he knews about our 
tongue than the great masters who have 
moulded it, which practically sets up the 
claim that the only men who are able to 
write English properly are the men who 
have never shown any capacity to write 
it at all.” 

As to the English of the future, who 
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knows what the years may bring forth ? 
The language is alive and growing and 
extending on all sides, to the grief of the 
purist and the pedant, who prefer a dead 
language that they can dissect at will, and 
that has come to the end of its usefulness. 
The existence of Briticisms and of Ameri- 
canisms and of Australianisms is a sign of 
healthy vitality. ‘‘ Neither usage,” said 
Professor Freeman, after contrasting cer- 
tain Americanisms and Briticisms, ‘‘ can 
be said to be in itself better or worse than 
the other. Each usage is the better in the 
land in which it has grown up of itself.” 
An unprejudiced critic, if such a one could 
haply be found, would probably discover 
an equality of blemish on either side of 
the ocean—more precision and pedantry 
on the one side, and a more daring care- 
lessness on the other. To declare a sin- 
gle standard of speech is impossible. 

That there will ever be any broad di- 
vergence between the English language 
and American speech, such, for example, 
as differentiates the Portuguese from the 
Spanish, is now altogether unlikely. A 
divergence as wide as this has been im- 
possible since the invention of printing, 
and it iseven less possible since the school- 
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MHE republic of Paraguay has hitherto 

been one of the least known of the 
South American states. Situated in the 
heart of the continent, and communica- 
ting with the sea only by the intermediary 
of the Parana River, it has remained a 
far-away country, forgotten, unvisited, 
unexplored. And yet in the old days its 
territory was the centre of all the opera- 
tions of the Europeans on the Atlantic 
coast of America. During the early pe- 
riod of the Spanish occupation the settlers 
found hospitality in Paraguay sooner 
than on the more accessible banks of the 
river Plate, while its fertility, climate, 
and geographical position recommended 
it to the Jesuits for the establishment of 
their ‘‘ reductions,” and for the essay of a 
system of communism which gave admi- 
rable results from the point of view of 
collective felicity. During two hundred 
years the settlements of the Jesuits pros- 
pered. In 1764 the order was expelled; 
when the architects left it, the commu- 
nistic edifice, within whose pleasant pre- 
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master has been abroad teaching the same 
A BC in London, New York, Sydney, 
and Calcutta. Although it has ceased 
absolutely to be British, the chief litera- 
ture of North America is still English, and 
must remain so, just as the chief literature 
of South America is still Spanish. Sefior 
Juan Valera, declaring this truth in the 
preface to his delightful Pepita Ximenez, 
reminds us that ‘‘ the literature of Syra- 
cuse, of Antioch, and of Alexandria was 
as much Greek literature as was the lit- 
erature of Athens.” In like manner we 
may recall the fact that Lucan, Seneca, 
Martial, and Quinctilian were all of them 
Spaniards by birth. 

That any one country shall remain or 
become at once the political, financial, 
and literary centre of the wide series of 
Anglo-Saxon states which now encircles 
the globe is almost equally unlikely. But 
we may be sure that that branch of our 
Anglo-Saxon stock will use the best Eng- 
lish, and will perhaps see its standards of 
speech accepted by the other branches, 
which is most vigorous physically, men- 
tally, and morally, which has the most 
intelligence, and which knows its duty 
best and does it most fearlessly. 


cincts the native Guarani population had 
learnt the elements of a simple and al- 
most idyllic civilization, fell into ruins, 
and the whole country and the people 
quickly declined. In the beginning of 
the present century, when the indepen- 
dence movement deprived the crown of 
Spain of its American colonies, Paraguay 
did not join in the generous and co-oper- 
ative work of liberty, but shut itself up 
within its frontiers, trusting to its wealth, 
and wishing to owe nothing to its neigh- 
bors. This policy was that of the dicta- 
tor Francia and of his successors, Lopez I. 
and Lopez II., whose despotic rule from 
the beginning of the century up to 1870 
was virtually a continuation of the Jesuit 
system of state communism, minus the 
religious and recreative elements. Critics 
who persist in considering universal suf- 
frage to be the last word of political sci- 
ence have severely condemned these des- 
pots. The fact, however, remains that 
under their rule Paraguay reached a high 
degree of wealth and material well-being, 
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and threatened to assume a supremacy 
which alarmed its neighbors. The result 
of this uneasiness and jealousy was the 
war of the triple alliance of Brazil, Uru- 
guay, and the Argentine against Para- 
guay, Which began in 1864 and lasted five 
years, ending in the ruin of the latter 
country, and the almost complete anni- 
hilation of the young and adult male pop- 
ulation, and leaving in the land none but 
women and aged men. Of the riches and 
prosperity of Paraguay there remained no 
vestiges; the army and fleet were de- 
stroyed; ruin and misery were on all 
sides; the conquerors had only to divide 
the spoils after Lopez died, with arms in 
his hands, at Cerro Cora, on March 1, 1870. 
The Paraguayans fought like heroes, and 
when, from want of men, they could fight 
no longer, a handful of patriots met at 
Asuntion, formed a triumvirate, resisted 
the pressure of the allies in the sphere of 
diplomacy, signed a treaty of peace, and 
on August 15, 1870, opened a Constituent 
Assembly, which established the new con- 
stitutional chart. 

During more than twenty years this 
constitution has been observed by seven 
successive Presidents, and Paraguay has 
been occupied in the slow and laborious 
task of national recuperation. Mean- 
while all the barriers and restrictions es- 
tablished by the preceding governments 
were abolished; the new constitution de- 
clared the navigation of the rivers to be 
free, opened the frontiers, gave natives 
and foreigners alike the right to enter, 
traverse, or leave the republic freely and 
without let or hinderance of any kind, 
and thus placed Paraguay in communi- 
cation with the rest of the world. But 
rumor had represented the country to be 
absolutely destroyed, and for the next ten 
years very few travellers took the trouble 
to go a thousand miles up the river to see 
for themselves, so that the outside world 
continued in almost complete ignorance 
about the actual state of Paraguay; and 
even now very few people have other 
than vague ideas as to the aspect, condi- 
tion, and resources of the republic. At 
present, actuated by the example of the 
Argentine, Paraguay is anxious to make 
efforts toward progress. The rapid devel- 
opment of the neighboring republics, the 
occupation of the more accessible territo- 
ry, the fever of speculation, the conse- 
quent inflated prices of land, and the ex- 
cessive dearness of existence in general, 
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have rendered colonization more and more 
difficult, while at the same time other en- 
terprises by which fortunes are rapidly 
made in newly developed countries are 
becoming rarer, and the profits less hand- 
some. This is the case more especially 
in the Argentine Republic, as was amply 
proven by the crisis of 1890. The events 
of the past few years have discredited that 
country, and the surplus energy and cap- 
ital of Europe have begun to look around 
for new fields of activity, amongst which 
Paraguay figures, very modestly, it is true, 
at present, but nevertheless there is a vis- 
ible commencement of a new era in that 
country, and a strong probability that 
European commercial interests will grad- 
ually be developed there on an important 
seale. This will, of course, be the work 
of years. The opening up of Paraguay 
depends upon the creation of a new cur- 
rent of capital and of immigration. It 
is a country destined sooner or later for 
agricultural colonization. 


From the point of view of the econo- 
mist, Paraguay is situated within the most 
favored and healthy region of South Amer- 
ica. Supposing the continent to be divided 
into three districts, we find that the first 
region in the north, watered by the Ori- 
noco and the Amazon, is equatorial, tor- 
rid, and unhealthy for Europeans. The 
second region, in the west, is that of the 
Cordillera and the Pacific coast, where 
the nature of the ground is unfavorable 
to agricultural colonization on a large 
scale, where the greatest wealth is miner- 
al, and where half the territory is occupied 
by the Chilians, who are the best-organ- 
ized and most civilized nation in South 
America, and need no immigration. The 
third and remaining region comprises the 
basin of the Parana River, the southern 
portion of Brazil, the Argentine Republic, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, and part of Bolivia; 
in short, all the country south of latitude 
20° south. This eastern zone is the domain 
where immigration has prospered already, 
and where it is likely to prosper in the 
future, though not perhaps on such a vast 
scale as was observed in the palmy years 
of the Argentine. 

The boundaries of Paraguay have been 
misrepresented on most maps, owing to 
the want of surveys. Placed at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Parana and Para- 
guay, the territory of the republic is di- 
vided by the course of this latter stream 
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into two distinct parts—Paraguay proper 
and western Paraguay, or the Paraguayan 
Chaco. Bounded on the north by the riv- 
ers Apa and Estrella, on the east by the 
cordilleras of Amambay and Mbaracayu 
and the river Parana, on the south by the 
river Parana, and on the west by the riv- 
er whence it gets its name, Paraguay prop- 
er extends from 22” south to 27° south lati- 
tude, and from 56° to 60° longitude west 
from the meridian of Paris. Western 
Paraguay, or the Paraguayan Chaco, ex- 
tends from the Pilcomayo River up to the 
Bolivian frontier, latitude 25° 20’ south to 
latitude 20° 10’ south, forming a quadri- 
lateral, the exact limits of which have not 
yet been determined geographically. Pa- 
raguay proper is not a mountainous coun- 
try, but its surface is very undulating, and 
traversed by various hill chains whose 
summits do not exceed five hundred me- 
tres. The lines of the landscape are al- 
ways soft and harmonious; there is no- 
thing severe or sombre; almost every- 
where the rock is covered with thick 
masses of verdure; and the general char- 
acter of the landscape is charming, and 
often so pretty and perfectly composed 
that it suggests the work of a clever scene- 
painter. With the exception of parts of 
Peru, Paraguay, from the point of view 
of scenery, impressed me as the most beau- 
tiful and charming country that I saw 
south of the equator. The interior of Pa- 
raguay is still little known to geogra- 
phers. The northern and eastern parts 
are covered with immense virgin forests, 
which present an impenetrable obstacle to 
travellers. Except in the valley between 
the towns of Asuncion and Villa Encar- 
nacion, and except certain roads opened 
across the forests of yerba maté, there are 
very few means of communication by 
land. The traffic is mainly carried on 
by water, and the centres of population 
are almost invariably grouped along the 
rivers. At present the whole life of the 
republic seems tw be concentrated on the 
left bank of the Paraguay River, which is 
always open to navigation, and forms the 
great natural route of the country. 

The climate of Paraguay has been care- 
fully studied of late years by Mr. Mangels, 
who has long lived in Asuncion. This 
town is situated at a height of 77 metres 
above the level of the sea, which is the 
average height of the whole territory, 
there being a slight rise toward the north- 
east, where the highest cordilleras attain 
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500 metres. The temperature is not sub- 
ject to brusque variations. During the 
three summer months— December, Janu- 
ary, and February—it varies between a 
minimum of 13° or 14° centigrade and a 
maximum of 38°. The summer heat is 
not torrid, but is tempered by frequent 
storms. In July, that is to say, in mid- 
winter, the thermometer at night de 
scends sometimes to 5° centigrade, while 
in the daytime it rises to 30°. September 
and October are generally rainy, but there 
is no fixed rainy season such as we find 
further north in the tropical zone. On 
the whole, the climate of Paraguay is con- 
sidered healthy, and during nine months 
out of the twelve it may be characterized 
as temperate. 

The actual situation of property in Pa- 
raguay demands a few words of expla- 
nation, the more so as the future of the 
country depends upon it. After the war 
of the triple alliance, in the general ruin 
and desolation of the country most of 
the public and private archives disap- 
peared, and these had to be reconstituted 
as best they could be after peace was 
signed. All who made the demand then 
received special titles, titulos supletorios, 
—which constituted authentic deeds for the 
ownership of real estate. The ravages of 
the war, however, were so terrible that 
many families disappeared entirely, leav- 
ing no heirs whatever, and so much land 
returned to the state. The already vast 
public domain was thus increased to such 
an extent that nearly all the territory of 
Paraguay became state property. This 
fact was an obstacle to the resuscitation 
of the country, because the state had 
neither money nor hands wherewith to 
utilize its lands. In former days, under 
the régime of Francia and the Lopezes, 
the utilization of the state lands was al- 
most the only source of the public for- 
tunes. The state was then the absolute 
master of all, and the theory was that the 
state must be self-sufficing. Hence the 
establishment on the state lands of vast 
estancias, or cattle farms, and afterward, 
under Lopez, of equally vast agricultural 
enterprises, which provided the govern- 
ment with enormous resources. These 
were the palmy days of Paraguay. The 
state was enormously rich, and yet the 
population paid no taxes. On the other 
hand, the state, with its immense capital, 
and its complete and, if necessary, arbi- 
trary command of labor, was the formida- 
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mercial men, whose limited means con- 
demned them to failure. In the form of 
representative government inaugurated in 
Paraguay after the war there was no rea- 
son for the existence of state property; in 
the first place, because the state no longer 
had the means to reconstitute and work 
the farms that had been destroyed during 
tne war; and in the second place, because 
industry and commerce were declared free. 
Then arose the problems: who could buy 
the state lands; and where were the hands 
to cultivate them? For several years 
these problems remained without solu- 
tion, until finally, in 1885, the Paraguayan 
government took two measures, the suc- 
cess of which was the beginning of a new 
era for the country. One measure was 
the law of July, 1885, concerning the sale 
of the state lands at prices varying ac- 
cording to five categories of situation and 
fertility ; the second was the arrangement 
of the debt of 1870, and the acceptation 
by the English bondholders of 500 leagues 
of land to cancel their claim. Thus the 
credit of Paraguay was restored, and its 
soil acquired a commercial value. After 
this operation the Argentines began to 
take an interest in Paraguay, and at pre- 
sent all the state lands that were for sale 
have been taken up by various companies 
and syndicates, of which the most impor- 
tant are the Paraguay Land Company and 
the Paraguayo-Argentine Land Company, 
the former English and the latter Ar- 
gentine. The operations of these com- 
panies are still in their infancy; the prac- 
tical value of much of the land that they 
own has not yet been demonstrated. 

In 1885, at the same time that the law 
for the sale of the public lands was voted, 
Congress sanctioned a similar measure 
concerning the yerbales, or forests of yer- 
ba maté. The state, in its quality of 
owner, could not look after the keeping 
up of these forests, and under the system 
of annual renting they were threatened 
with total destruction, as happened in the 
Argentine. Hence the sale of the yerbales 
and the formation of great companies, 
such as the Industrial Paraguaya and 
Patri and Company, which have bought 
hundreds of leagues of tea forests, and 
invested large amounts of capital in these 
enterprises. The state, however, still 
owns the greater part of the tea forests, 
and great prudence is displayed in their 
sale. The government is also devoting 
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attention to the topographical survey of 
the territory, so very necessary for fixing 
the limits of property. 

The population of Paraguay is a matter 
of dispute. The official statisticians fix it 
at 330,000 in round numbers. Careful 
calculations make out the population to 
have been about 770,000 in 1866, at the 
beginning of the war. Slaughter, sick- 
ness, and starvation suppressed about 
three-fourths of the population during 
the years of the war, so that in 1872 there 
remained only 250,000 people in the whole 
country. In 1890, if we estimate the total 
population at half a million, we shall 
probably be over the mark. The increase 
is due simply to normal progression, for 
up to the present the number of immi- 
grants who enter Paraguay does not ex- 
ceed a thousand a year. The population 
of Asuncion, the capital, is about 25,000. 

In speaking of the population of Para- 
guay we have referred to the republic 
proper only, and not to the Indians of the 
Chaco and of the eastern frontier. These 
Indians are estimated by the government 
statisticians at 100,000, but no trustworthy 
information about them really exists. 
The Indians on the eastern frontier are 
quiet people, who work with the cutters 
in the tea forests. The Indians of the 
Chaco are Lenguas, Payaguas, Sanapa- 
nas, Chamacocas, and other less-known 
tribes ; some warlike, others pastoral. The 
Lenguas are constantly seen in the north- 
west of Paraguay; they cross the river 
from the Chaco in their canoes, and 
from time to time do a day’s work or a 
morning’s work. Whole tribes of Ind- 
ians go to Villa Concepcion at times, just 
as the Patagonians go to Punta Arenas, 
to sell their skins and to buy Huntley 
and Palmer's biscuits. All these Indians 
have copper-colored skins, and none of 
them are remarkable for beauty. For that 
matter, the mass of the population of Pa- 
raguay is more or less Indian, being the 
descendants of the Guarani tribes, who 
were more or less civilized by the Jesuits 
in the old colonial days. Guarani rather 
than Spanish is still the language of the 
populace, as it is in the Argentine prov- 
ince of Corrientes, where the inhabitants 
are likewise of Guarani origin. 

The great want in Paraguay is means 
of communication, and the first step tow- 
ard the effective modernization and de- 
velopment of the territory will be the 
creation of railways. This work has 
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been already begun, and besides practical 
schemes of easy execution and immediate 
utility, some vast enterprises have been 
conceived which deserve notice if not ap- 
probation. One of these latter is a con- 
cession for a transcontinental railway be- 
tween Paraguay and Bolivia, across the 
Chaco, held by an ex-American Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Argentine Repub- 
lic. This line will start at the level of 
Villa Concepcion and go across the Chaco, 
a distance of 565 miles, to the Bolivian 
frontier, and thence to the Bolivian capi- 
tal, Sucre, which is distant 820 miles from 
VillaConcepcion. Another grand scheme, 
the realization of which is likely to remain 
in suspense for some years to come, is the 
transcontinental railway from Asuncion 
to Santos, the great port of the Brazil- 
ian province of Sao Paulo, a distance 
of 1300 kilometres. The railway would 
put Asuncion within thirty hours of San- 
tos, whereas at present it takes nearly a 
week down stream to get from Asuncion 
to Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, and 
so to the ocean. A branch of this rail- 
way would run to Tacuru-Pucu, the point 
where the navigation of the upper Parana 
ceases to be possible, and thus the line 
would traverse the richest yerba maté 
and timber forests of the republic. At 
the same time the line to Santos would 
give new life to the great interior Brazil- 
ian province of Matto-Grosso, and to the 
Argentine provinees of Corrientes and 
Missiones, and it would likewise encour- 
age Bolivia to seek an issue from her in- 
land prison in the direction of the Para- 
guay River. Such are the theoretical ad- 
vantages of this projected line. Mean- 
while, to return to facts and realities, we 
have one line in actual existence and in 
course of prolongation, namely the Asun- 
cion and Villa Rica Railway, which was 
decreed by Lopez I. and begun in June, 
1859, at a time when few South American 
states ventured even to dream of railway 
enterprises. The first section of the line 
ras built as far as Paraguari, 72 kilo- 
metres from Asuncion, and its continua- 
tion was prevented by the outbreak of 
the war and the subsequent ruin of the 
country. Things remained in this state 
until 1886, when the government bought 
the line, which had become the property 
of a private company, and ordered the 
construction of the remaining section. 
Now the line has been sold by the govern- 
ment to an English company, which is 
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continuing it down to Villa Encarnacion, 
on the river Parana, on the southern fron- 
tier of the republic. On the opposite 
bank of the Parana River is the town of 
Posadas, the terminus of the Argentine 
line now in construction from Monte 
Caseros, on the Uruguay River just oppo- 
site the town of Santa Rosa del Uruguay. 
From Monte Caseros a line runs to Con- 
cordia, which is opposite the Uruguayan 
town of Salto. A glance at the map will 
show that the completion of the lines 
above referred to, which may be expect- 
ed in 1892, will place Asuncion and the 
southern regions of Paraguay in conven- 
ient communication with the Argentine 
provinces of Corrientes and Entre Rios, 
and more especially with the port of Mon- 
tevideo, vid Posadas, Monte Caseros, Con- 
cordia, Salto, Paysandu, and the lines of 
the Midland and Central Uruguayan rail- 
vays. 

In Paraguay ways of communication 
must precede colonization, because other- 
wise the colonist is condemned to vege- 
tate in the midst of solitude without a 
market for his products. Under Lopez 
the country possessed four great roads 
starting from Asuncion, one southward, 
parallel with the river, to Paso de la Pa- 
tria, on the Parana, a second across the 
country to Villa Encarnacion, a third 
eastward to Villa Rica, and a fourth 
northward to Arroyos y Esteros, where 
it divided into two branches, one going 
northward parallel with the Paraguay 
River, and the other northeast to Villa 
Ygatimi. These so-called royal roads— 
caminos reales—were connected by sec- 
ondary and cross-roads, which completed 
the system. During the war these roads 
were more or less destroyed, and until 
lately no measures have been taken to re- 
pair them. Other means of communica- 
tion, destined to become in course of time 
great roads, are the picadas, or cuttings 
through the forests, made by the yerbate- 
ros in order to transport the maté to the 
river ports. In the north of the republic 
there are picadas running east and west, 
which put Villa Concepcion in communi- 
cation with the yerbales of the eastern 
frontier. The yerbales of the Parana 
Valley are likewise traversed by picadas, 
Hitherto, however, the facility of water 
communications has retarded the making 
of roads. The basin of the Paraguay in 
particular is canalized by a number of 
important rivers that are navigable by 
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war, when President Hayes, 
as arbiter between the Argen- 
tine and Paraguay, recognized the rights 
of the latter to a part of the Chaco. San 
Bernardino, founded in 1881, is on the 
northern shore of Lake Ipacaray, on 
the railway line between Asuncion and 
Villa Rica. The majority of the colonists 
in Villa Hayes are French, and in San 
Bernardino Germans predominate. A 


North American colony has been found- 
ed on a small seale in the vicinity of San 
Pedro, with a view to cultivating tobacco, 
and a French colony, called Villa Sana, 
was started at the beginning of 1890 in the 
rich land northeast of Villa Concepcion. 
The desire of the Paraguayan government 
is to promote the establishment of large 
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private colonization enterprises, which ex- 
perience has shown to be more advanta- 
geous both to the colonists and to the state 
than official colonies or mere assisted im- 
migration, such as has been favored in 
the Argentine, with results that have rare- 
ly been satisfactory. The kinds of in- 
dustry to be undertaken by colonies or 
private individuals in Paraguay are nu- 
merous. First of all, we may note horse 
and cattle breeding, for which the soil is 
admirably adapted, and dairy farming, 
now very little practised. Sheep do not 
prosper in Paraguay, on account of the 
great summer heat and of the nature of 
the country. After the pastoral industry 
follows agriculture. Wheat is imported 
from the Argentine, where it can be grown 
more cheaply. In Paraguay the chief 
culture is that of maize, of which five va- 
rieties are produced in great abundance. 
Rice is grown on a small scale along the 
river-banks, and thanks to the facility of 
establishing irrigation, the cultivation of 
this cereal on a large scale seems possible 
and desirable. Barley and oats thrive, 
but have hitherto been cultivated only to 
a very limited extent. Mandioca is grown 
everywhere in Paraguay,and eaten either 
boiled in the puchero, or pot au feu, or else 
roasted in the ashes. This root is the po- 
tato of the South Americans,the chief ele- 
ment in the nourishment of the least pros- 
perous and least civilized’ peoples. In 
market gardening almost everything re- 
mains to be done; there is a great demand 
for garden produce, and very few garden- 
ers to meet it. Viticulture has also to be 
redeveloped in Paraguay, where it existed 
on a grand scale in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and furnished wine to Buenos Ay- 
res. Now, however, the industry has dis- 
appeared, from causes that have not been 
satisfactorily explained. Sugar-cane pros- 
pers in Paraguay as well as it does in 
Tucuman, Corrientes, and the Argentine 
Chaco, and four varieties have been culti- 
vated with success both for sugar-making 
and for distillery, but up to the present 
almost all the cane is used for distilling 
cafia,or rum. There is hardly a village 
in Paraguay that has not its cafia distil- 
lery, and it is estimated that the annual 
production amounts to 34 million litres, 
which gives an average consumption per 
inhabitant of 9 litres a year. The aver- 
age consumption of alcohol per head is: 
in France,3 litres; Great Britain,6; Prus- 
sia, 7; Sweden and Russia, 10; and Den- 












mark, 16. This cane spirit, which can be 
produced in abundance, combined with 
the variety of aromatic plants and fruits 
that grow in Paraguay—maté, guava, ba 
nana, pineapple, various plants of the 
myrtle family, ete.—renders the country 
favorable for the establishment of liqueur 
manufactories. We must not forget to 
note promising experiments that have 
been made in the culture of coffee, and 
finally the culture of tobacco, which grows 
freely and abundantly. In South Amer- 
ica certain marks of Paraguayan tobacco 
are highly esteemed, and some enthusiasts 
venture to compare them with Havana 
brands. For my part I tried some dozen 
of the choicest varieties, and found them 
all detestable. Nevertheless,there is much 
tobacco exported, and doubtless with care 
the quality of the leaf could be improved. 
In Paraguay itself the consumption of 
tobacco is colossal. The total production 
at present is 104 million kilograms a 
year in round numbers, of which 4,785, - 
000 kilograms are exported, and the rest 
smoked in the country. Thus we find 
that each inhabitant smokes an average 
of 114 kilograms a year, or, say, eight ci- 
gars a day. In France the annual con- 
sumption per inhabitant is 758 grams, or 
about 14 pounds. In Paraguay the wo- 
men and children smoke as much as the 
men. 

One of the great sources of wealth in 
Paraguay is the timber. The country is 
rich in splendid woods of all kinds, suita- 
ble for carpentry, carriage and ship build- 
ing, in fine woods for cabinet-makers, and 
in dye-woods and trees useful in the chem- 
ical industries. The chief obstacle to the 
utilization of these woods is the difficulty 
of transportation. There are also many 
textile plants in the forests, which the in- 
dustry of the future will learn to utilize 
commercially, such as cotton, ramie, and 
ibyra, a plant of the pineapple family, 
with long, narrow, and flexible leaves, 
containing an excellent fibre. This plant 
covers leagues and leagues of territory. 
A very large and curious collection of 
Paraguayan textile plants was exhibited 
at the Paris exhibition of 1889, and d 
scribed in the catalogue. At the same 
exhibition were specimens of fourteen 
dyeing materials extracted from Para- 
guayan plants. The oleaginous plants 
are the mani, or pea-nut,cocoa-nut palms, 
castor-bean—all utilized on a small scale 
and capable of greater extension. 
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THE REPUBLIC 


Now we come 
to the two staple 
products of Para- 
guay, yerba maté 
and oranges. The 
yerba maté was 
employed in the 
form of an aromat- 
ic drink by the In 
dians, who taught 
the Spanish con 
querors to appre- 
ciate it. Nowadays 
the consumption 
of maté is general 
throughout South 
America, not only 
amongst the cre- 
oles and the old 
settlers, but also 
amongst the new 
immigrants. It is 
preferred to Chi- 
nese tea, coffee, 
and cocoa, than 
which it is pro- 
nounced by cer- 
tain scientists to be 
more truly a waste- 
preventing stimu- 
lant. Throughout 
Spanish America 
the bombilla and 
the gourd are in 
use, and many 
times a day the 
amateurs make 
their infusion, and 
suck it placidly through the slender 
tube. Curiously enough, maté cannot 
be cultivated. The Jesuits, it appears, 
discovered a means of reproducing 
the TJlex paraguariensis, and made 
great plantations around their ‘ reduc- 
tions.” But since the expulsion of the 
fathers the secret has been lost. The 
plant grows spontaneously between lati- 
tudes 22° and 29° south, and east of the 
59th degree of longitude west from Paris. 
The nearer it grows to the sea, the poorer 
is the quality. The finest maté is that of 
Paraguay. The exportation ports are 
Tar :ru-Pucu and Villa Encarnacion on 
ts. Parana River, and Asuncion and Vil- 
la Concepcion on the Paraguay, whence 
it is shipped to the Argentine ports of 
Rosario and Buenos Ayres, to Corumba 
in Brazil, and Montevideo in Uruguay. 
The ¢otal production is estimated at 11 
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million kilogrammes a year, more than 
half of which is exported. The maté, as 
we have seen, grows in the distant forests 
of the east of Paraguay. The utilization 
of the maté involves four operations— 
gathering, preparation, transport, and 
packing—and finally sending to market. 
The gathering is done by the minero, who 
cuts the leaves and dries them slightly 
overa fire. The preparation is completed 
by the wru, who roasts the leaves, which 
are then conveyed in wagons drawn by 
six oxen to the head centre of the enter- 
prise, where they are put in sacks or bales 
of cowhide. Water transport is gener- 
ally used for carrying the maté to the 
markets of Villa Concepcion or Asuncion. 
Hundreds of workmen are employed in 
the forests cutting maté. Great fortunes 
are made by the contractors, or yerbateros, 
and more especially by the commercial 
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STREET IN ASUNCION. 


companies who sell and export the pro- 
duct, while at the same time the small 
export tax levied by the government con- 
stitutes an important source of revenue. 
The orange-tree is generally understood 
to have been introduced into Paraguay 
by the Jesuits, and the seeds distributed 
by the birds. However this may be, the 
orange has spread all over the country, 
from the river-banks to the tops of the 
hills, and from the cottages even to the 
deepest solitudes of the virgin forest. Pa- 
raguay is the land of orange-trees more 
truly than the country of Mignon. There 
are several varieties, notably the apepu, a 
very acid orange, which, from its Guarani 
name, some believe to be a native variety, 
while the sweet orange, the bigarade 
(Citrus bigaradia), the mandarin, and 
various kinds of lemons and limes were 
undoubtedly introduced by the Jesuits. 


At any rate, whe- 
ther wild or eul- 
tivated, orange 
trees abound, and 
spread over the 
landscape a warm 
golden tinge of 
singular intensi 
ty. The Para- 
guayan landscape 
has qualities of 
color and silhou- 
ette that one can 
never forget, and 
there is a fascina- 
tion in the aspect 
of the country 
that makes trav- 
ellers who have 
once seen it rave 
about it for the 
rest of their lives. 
I felt this fasci- 
nation as others 
have done, and 
my souvenirs are 
full of delightful 
visions of flow- 
ers, fruit, and 
verdure with soft 
undulating lines, 
river vistas in 
the background, 
and oranges ev- 


erywhere. And 
what oranges! 


Juicy, perfumed, 

and of a deli- 
cacy that Spain and Italy have never 
attained. The chief industry consists 
in the exportation of the fruit. The 
great orange season is from May to Au- 
gust, when the ports of the Paraguay 
River from Humaita to Asuncion de- 
spatch enormous quantities by steamers 
Villeta, San Lorenzo, 
and San Antonio are the principal ports, 
and there best may be seen the pictu- 
resque processions of laughing and scream- 
ing girls and women, who carry basket 
after basket of fruit on their heads from 
the shore to the ship, like a swarm of busy 
ants. Upto the present no industrial use 
has been made of the orange. Some sixty 
millions are exported annually, the same 
quantity is consumed by the natives, and 
perhaps treble that quantity is devoured 
by monkeys and birds, or left to rot on 
the ground. 
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THE REPUBLIC 


Now that we have described briefly the 
nature of the country, its political condi 
tion. and the main sources of its wealth, 
whether in the present or in the future, 
when colonization and capital shall have 
made the land actively productive, let us 
see how the towns look and how the peo- 
ple live. In Paraguay 
there is but one town 
Asuncion, the capital. 
When the traveller has 
seen this city he has seen 
the quintessence of all 
that is fine in the re 
publie. 

Asuncion is charmingly 
situated on gently undu- 
lating ground, rising to a 
considerable height above 
the river, which makes a 
bend here, and forms a 
bay in which are an- 
chored a few steamers, 
many schooners, a white 
3razilian gun-boat, and 
two or three hulks, while 
close to the shore are some 
long wood rafts and cedar 
logs. To the northeast 
of the port, which consists 
merely of a wooden pier, 
simple quays, and the 
usual buildings of cus- 
tom-house and ware- 
houses on a small scale, 
the beach for some dis- 
tance forms a broad level 
stretch of green mead- 
ows, bounded by steep red 
sandstone cliffs, which are 
crowned by the silhouettes of the princi- 
pal edifices of the town —the palace of 
Lopez, the Cabildo, the barracks, the dome 
of the Pantheon, the Church of San Fran- 
cisco, and below this church, perched lit- 
erally on the side of the cliff, the suburb 
or quarter called La Chacarita. All along 
the shore are groups of women washing 
clothes, with,in the background, a flourish- 
ing growth of trees and jungle, and the 
town itself appears to be surrounded and 
interspersed with verdure. The view of 
Asuncion from the river is delightful, but 
the view from the interior is still more so, 
particularly from the high ground of La 
Cancha, a sort of hotel and pleasure re- 
sort, situated a short distance to the east. 
From this point the spectacle is most fas- 
cinating. The outer zone of the town 
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consists of a belt of low wooded hills, 
dotted with cottages and yellow with 
The inner zone, more level 
but still undulating, slopes toward the 
river, and appears covered with buildings, 


orange-trees 


from which emerge tall church towers 
and, here and there, groups of trees; be 





COTTAGE IN ASUNCION 


yond this is the silvery river winding 
along between islands, jungles, and shal- 
lows, and in the background is the dark 
blue interminable flatness of the Para- 
guayan Chaco. There are few towns in 
the world more picturesquely situated 
than Asuncion, and few urban panora- 
mas that offer a more beautiful distribu- 
tion of soft hills, rich vegetation, pretty 
river scenery, and grand and limitless 
horizon. 

The town is full of surprises and con- 
trasts. This hotel of La Cancha, for in- 
stance, almost within a stone’s-throw of 
the virgin forest, is lighted by electricity. 
The streets of Asuncion are, with two ex- 
ceptions, unpaved, and in some of the side 
streets cows may be seen grazing, but all 
are lined with tall posts and cross-trees 







































































VIEW OF THE LOPEZ 





that carry innumerable telegraph wires, 
and in some the old oil lanterns have been 
replaced by electric lamps. The town is 
laid out rectangularly in cuadras, the 
streets running in one direction toward 
the port and river, and in the other tow- 
ard the wooded country. These streets 
all go up and down hill; they have high 
sidewalks, more or less paved: but the 
roadway is generally a sort of deep and 
rugged valley of fine red sand, with here 
and there a protruding rock. <A proof of 
the condition of the streets of Asuncion 
is given by the fact that there are no pub- 
lic or private carriages; the only vehicles 
that can circulate are ox carts,and higher 
vehicles drawn by three or four mules. 
Pack-mules, donkeys, and riding-horses 
are also used, but for light goods and pas- 
sengers the great and indispensable con- 
veyance is the tramway, which bears the 
name of Conductor Universal. The streets 
go on and on to the limits of the town, 
the houses and huts become less frequent, 
but the deep sandy road continues be- 
tween forests, orange-trees, and innumer- 
able varieties of flowering shrubs and 
creepers. The telegraph posts continue 
likewise, and with them the tram lines 
and the cars, with their teams of ill-used 
mules, their dark-skinned drivers and con- 
ductors, who talk Guarani, and barely un- 
derstand a few words of Spanish. One 
wonders what can be the use of a tram- 
way through the forest. At last, how- 
ever, after running some five miles, the 
car stops at a spot called Villa Morra, 
where the streets are indicated by finger- 
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FROM THE RIVER 


posts stuck in the open fields. There are 
a few country houses here, a manufactory 
of palm oil,a hotel, and, at a short dis- 
tance, the church and cemetery of the 
Recoleta. The landscape is beautiful, and 
the vegetation and flora of a variety and 
richness beyond description; the roads 
are lined with orange-trees; every hut 
nestles in groves of orange, banana, lime, 
fig, and palm trees; the hedges and fences 
are formed of huge cactuses, convolvuli, 
and lianes. As for the cottages and huts, 
they are of very primitive architecture, 
most of them being built of mud and cane, 
with bark roofs: a few only are of brick, 
with tile roofs; and still fewer have more 
than one room, one door, and one small 
window, shaded in front by a veranda 
supported on palm-tree pillars. In the 
town, too, the old houses all have veran- 
das or long colonnades in front that cover 
the sidewalk,and offer protection from 
the tropical sun. The more modern 
houses, on the other hand, have no veran- 
das; they are like those of Buenos Ayres, 
and their facades are over-ornamented 
with stucco and elaborate iron gratings. 
The cemetery of La Recoleta is neatly 
kept, some of the tombs are elaborate spe- 
cimens of the Italian stueco-worker’s art, 
adorned with natural flowers and wreaths 
of beads threaded on wire, after the 
French fashion, but most of them are sim- 
ple black wooden crosses, draped with 
bands or searfs of white linen embroid- 
ered at the ends. In front of each cross 
are placed two common tin lanterns sur- 
mounted by a little tin cross, with candles 
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burning inside. While I was wandering 
about this cemetery, where orange - trees 
are more numerous than cypresses, two 
bells in the tower of the church began to 
ring rapidly and joyously 
have thought for a marriage. 
and waited, and soon 
distance 


one might 
I went out 
I saw in the 
figures coming along a 
sandy lane bordered with grass and luxu- 
riant and trees. In the 


side 


some 


shrubs back 
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ground was the wide vista of rolling, 
wooded landscape, dotted in the distance 
with red-tiled roofs of cottages, and with 
the yellow glow of the fruit-laden orange- 
As the figures approached, I dis- 
tinguished costumes of gay colors—sky- 
blue, rose, pink, yellow, and white. It 
was a procession of women and girls, 
some with babes in their arms, others with 
children trotting at their sides, the little 
boys wearing ponchos, the women and 
girls dressed in the usual Paraguayan 
fashion, with a skirt and camisole, and a 
white sheet or a black shawl draped in 
Oriental style and covering the head. 
These women were all barefooted. They 
advanced with gayety and laughter, al- 


trees. 
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most at a gentle run; and the young wo- 
man who led the cortége carried on her 
head a little coffin enveloped in white em- 
broidery strewn with fresh natural roses. 
Thus, while the bells clattered more mer- 
rily than ever, the joyous group passed 
the turnstile, traversed the cloisters of the 
church, and halted beside a hole, in which 
a grave-digger, wearing a long brown- 
striped poncho, placed the coffin of the 
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angelito, and stamped down the 
earth—thud! thud! thud! Then 

the group left the cemetery, gay 

and happy, at the same rapid Ind- 

ian walking pace, the bereaved 
mother carrying a black wooden 

cross with a white embroidered 

band or stole wound round 

it. These people were not 

sad over the death of the 

babe, because, according 

to the South American 

superstition, they 

lieved that, having been baptized, it would 
go directly to paradise, and become a little 
angel—an angelito. And so they returned 
down the sandy lane rejoicing, with elas- 
tic and graceful step, a charm of slender 
silhouettes and a floating of bright-col- 
ored drapery that reminded one of the fres- 
coes of Ghirlandajo and Bernardino Luini. 
The town of Asuncion is not rich in 
monuments. Although it is the oldest 
city on the South American continent, it 
has no relies of the conquistadores, whose 
aim, it is to be feared, was always to en- 
rich themselves rather than to create a 
healthy and noble civilization. Apart 
from the churches, one of which is in 
ruins, having been gutted by fire, the 
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only buildings of note are the palace of 
the tyrant Lopez, which has now been 
repaired for use as government offices, 
the theatre, the railway station, and the 
old Cabildo. The theatre is handsome, 
and more commodious than many a fa 
mous European house. It is entirely 
lighted by electricity, and in the boxes 
are electric bells to call for refreshments. 
The decoration of the three tiers of boxes 
and cvalleries is agreeable. The cartouches 
round the ceiling give to Moliére the 
place of honor over the proscenium, with 
Gounod on the left and Massenet on the 
right, while the remaining cartouches are 
assigned to Racine, Corneille, Lulli, Wag- 
ner, Shakespeare, Alarcon, Lope de Vega, 
Schumann, Mozart, Beaumarchais, Hugo, 
Berlioz, Beethoven, Scribe, Goethe, Don- 
izetti, Verdi, and Calderon. The admi- 
ration of the Paraguayans is well employ- 
ed in theory, but it is to be feared that the 
only musical or dramatic pleasure tliat 
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they get is afforded by very indifferent 
ambulant zarzuela companies. If Lopez 
had been allowed to carry out his dream 
of greatness things would have been dif- 
ferent, for his desire was to endow Asun- 
cion with a theatre as vast as that of La 
Seala at Milan. The prodigious edifice 
was carried up to a height of some twenty 
feet above the ground, and now stands a 
deserted and melancholy pile of moss- 
covered masonry in the midst of the town, 
unfinished, and never likely to be finished. 
Yet another unfinished monument of past 
grandeur is the church and dome called 
the Pantheon of Lopez. This edifice, like 
the theatre, is a huge brick skeleton, with 
weeds and wild flowers growing on the 
ledges of the cupola, which in the dream 
of the founder was destined to shelter the 
remains of a South American Napoleon. 
Of the several plazas of Asuncion, the 
most interesting is the Plaza Independen- 
cia, neatly fenced in and laid out, planted 
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TYPE OF GUARANI GIRL. 


with palm-trees, and adorned with a col- 
umn on which are commemorative in- 
scriptions of the foundation of the coun- 
try, the first cry of liberty, the declara- 
tion of independence, and the proclama- 
tion of the national Constitution: 
Fundacion del Paraguay 15 de Agosto’de 1536. 
Primer Grito de la Libertad 14 de Mayo de 1811. 
Jura de la Independencia Nacional 25 de Diciem- 
bre de 1842. 
Jura de la Constitucion Nacional 25 de Noviem- 
bre de 1870 


Around this plaza is much open space, 
cavalry barracks, and infantry barracks, 
with a colonnade along the front, under 
which you see the soldiers sitting with 
their women folk, some of them nursing 
their children, others drinking maté, and 
all smoking cigars, both men and women 
alike. At sunset the military band plays 
in an informal way, and in the distance 
the lights are seen burning in the Church 
of San Francisco, on the edge of the cliffs, 
below which you see the primitive semi- 
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Indian huts of the Chacarita quarter, and 
below that the vast landscape of the wind- 
ing river, and the dark woodland solitudes 
of the Chaco. 

For the artistic visitor the chief inter- 
est of Asuncion is the street life, and par- 
ticularly the central market, where almost 
all the types of the country may be seen. 
In the early morning the vast open space 
in front of the market is thronged with 
donkeys, pack-mules, carts,teams of oxen, 
dogs,and peasants, who have come in from 
the country to sell produce and buy pro- 
visions. The ox carts are smaller and 
different in form from the *‘ prairie schoon- 
ers” of the Argentine. They have massive 
wooden axles and open wheels, wooden 
frames with floor and sides of bamboo, 
a roof of hides, and suspended from the 
roof through a ring may generally be 
seen a bamboo pole, or goad, long enough 
to enable the driver to reach from the 
cart to the foremost of his three yokes of 
oxen. The market is thronged with old 
and young women, each one smoking or 
chewing a cigar. Almost all of them are 
dressed in white,only a few wearing black 
shawls. The costume consists of a cotton 
skirt with two flounces, a low-necked 
loose camisole tied around the waist, and 
over all a white cotton shawl that serves 
as manta or burnoose. Some of the more 
coquettish complete their toilet by the ad- 
dition of a comb in their back hair, which 
is generally worn in the Indian style in 
two long braids. These women all carry 
burdens on their heads, however light 
they may be. Isaw women carrying even 
letters on their heads on the way to the 
post-office. Throughout the day you see 
women going about the streets with red 
earthen water-pots on their heads. The 
form of these pots, their rough ornamen- 
tation of coarsely painted flowers, the 
dark skins of the women, and their white 
burnoose-like costumes combined, remind 
one of the women of Biskra. 

Inside the market, besides the various 
stalls for the sale of vegetables, provisions 
of all kinds, and dry-goods, there are sev- 
eral restaurants, where smoking caldrons 
of stew are presided over by active matrons; 
and along all the alleys the pavement is 
occupied by women of all ages squatting 
in groups, mostly Guarani Indians, inter- 
spersed with a few negresses and mulattoes, 
all smoking, looking sad, thin, and miser- 
able, and, with very few exceptions, ex- 
ceedingly ugly. Occasionally, however, 
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INSIDE THE MARKET. 


you see a Guarani girl with a serene face, 
fine eyes, well-formed and even beautiful 
features. It would be difficult to find a 
more complete collection of ugly and lean 
old women than that to be seen in the 
market of Asuncion. They sit there com- 
paratively silent, abandoned to their fate, 
with their merchandise spread out on the 
floor in front of them—a few cobs of 
maize,a few bundles of rough cigars tied 
up with sewing-cotton, little piles of man- 


dioca, sweet potatoes, oranges, pea-nuts, 


sugar-cane, some vegetables and salad, 
two or three cheeses badly nade, a bunch 
of bananas, or what not. Some of them 
sell charcoal tied up in little sacks about 
six inches long that look like toys. All 
these women speak in a whining, depre- 
catory tone. If you ask the price of a 
thing, they answer almost whimperingly, 
as if it pained them to tell you. Outside 
the market, under the colonnade, you see 
similar groups of young and old women 
squatting in front of little heaps of prod- 
uce and waiting for customers; and other 


groups of women gliding along bare- 
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footed and noise- 
lessly, indolentand 
ruminative, 
one with a cigar 
between her lips. 
The bazars of the 
Levant can alone 
offer scenes analo 
gous to the mar 
ket life of Asun 
cion. During the 
daytime these wo 
men in white and 
the various popu 
lar types are to be 
seen in the streets, 
which, however, 
are generally very 
empty, for Asun- 
cion is still a dead 
city; business and 
modernization ad 
vance very slowly. 
With the excep- 
tion of the main 
street, where there 
are banks and of 
fices, a few export 
houses and some 
big general stores 
—mostly in the 
hands of Italians 
and Germans—the 
streets of Asuncion suggest rather those 
of a country village than those of the 
capital of a republic. What better in- 
stances can we give than the fact that 
carriages cannot pass through many of 
them, and that within a hundred yards 
of the main Calle de las Palmas I saw 
cows turned out to graze in the roadway, 
day after day, under the shade of the 
telephone wires? 

The streets of Asuncion are most ani- 
mated in the early morning hours, but 
there never seems to be much movement, 
much less any hurrying: At eleven 
o'clock, winter and summer, all business 
ceases, the whole town breakfasts, and af- 
ter breakfast takes a long siesta. The 
cessation of all work and locomotion is so 
complete that from 11 A.M. until 2 P. M. 
the horse-cars even interrupt their ser- 
vice. In the afternoon business is re 
sumed in a leisurely way until the hour 
for taking aperitives, when the two or 
three cafés and confiterias and the clubs 
ave full of men enjoying life. In the 
evening the shops are lighted up, and 


each 
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there is a certain amount of promenading. 
The people of the upper and middle class 
es seem, however, to form a very small 
minority. Nevertheless there are some 
few Parisian costumes, and a score or so 
of stove-pipe hats worn by bank directors, 
ministers, and political notabilities, whose 
sayings and doings are commented on by 
the two daily papers, La Democracia and 
La Razon, and whose persons are carica- 
tured by the satirical weekly, El Latigo 
Inmortal. Half the articles of this lat 
ter journal are printed in the Guarani 
language. 

Such being the backward but pictu 
resque condition of the capital of Para- 
guay, what must be that of the provincial 
towns and villages? The traveller can 
easily judge by a trip 250 miles up the 
river to Villa Concepcion, or by a rail- 
way journey toward Villa Rica; but, ex- 
cept from the point of view of the lover 
of landscape and tropical nature, there is 
not much to make the journey worth one’s 
while. Villa Concepcion is immeasura- 
bly less advanced than Asuncion, and less 
picturesque, and the other towns and vil- 
lages offer nothing of interest. As for 
visiting parts of Paraguay not on the two 
routes above mentioned, the want of roads 
and ways of communication renders the 
task long and toilsome. 

As regards the future of Paraguay, 
there can be no doubt that the country 
has great natural resources, and that it 
could be immensely and rapidly devel- 
oped by the introduction of European 
colonists. It is probable, too, that the 
English capitalists will in the near fu- 
ture manifest greater and greater interest 
in Paraguay, and that a part of the inter- 
est hitherto monopolized by the Argen- 
tine Republic will be transferred from the 
discredited country to the new paradise 
in the interior, where the conditions in 
general are not unfavorable, as we have 
already seen. Furthermore, if we admit 
that progress is desirable, and that it is 
good for men to toil and earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brows, and abstrac- 
tion being made of humane and senti- 
mental considerations, it might be argued 
that the war almost of extermination 
which the Argentines and the Brazilians 
waged against the Paraguayans was a 
blessing for the country and for human- 
ity, inasmuch as it destroyed thousands 
of useless creatures, and left the ground 
clear for new energy. The native ele- 
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ment cannot be counted upon as an aux 
iliary in the amelioration of Paraguay. 
The Metis, the Guarani, and the other 
Indian races that form the actual popula 
tion, together with a small criollo class, 
cannot be induced to work except under 
the hand of a despot like Lopez, or by an 
ingenious and paternal system of com 
munism, such as the Jesuits established 
in the old colonial days in their misiones 
on the Alto Parana. After the expulsion 
of the Jesuits, it may be remembered, 
most of the Guarani Indians whom they 
had civilized and exploited retired to Pa 
raguay, where their descendants have re 
mained to the present day, but, of course, 
lost in the masses. These natives refuse 
to work in a regular manner. 

The proprietors of the palm-oil manu- 
factory near Asuncion assured me that 
their greatest difficulty was to get nuts. 
It is only when they are on the verge of 
starvation that the natives will take the 
trouble to gather nuts and bring them to 
the mill. Butter is very rare in the Para 
guayan capital, because the peasants will 
not attend to their cows, lead them to good 
pasture, and work achurn. At Asuncion 
we have seen the cows turned out into 
the street to graze, where there is next to 
nothing to eat. At Villa Concepcion the 
sase is the same, whereas if the cows were 
led half a mile to the edge of the town 
they would find abundant pasture, and 
give good milk. This is only one in- 
stance out of a thousand. Take, again, 
those old and young women we saw 
squatting in the market, with little scraps 
of produce spread out before them. Sup- 
pose they sell this for ten cents, they have 
enough to buy maté, tobacco, and mandi 
oca, which are their chief aliments, and 
thus they keep the household going, with 
the help of oranges, that lie in many 
places a foot deep on the ground. A caus- 
tic observer has said that the Paraguayan 
peasant lives on maté and the smell of a 
greased rag. The greased rag is an exag- 
geration. Maté, mandioca, tobacco, sugar- 
‘ane, oranges, aud cafia rum as a luxury, 
such are the ordinary and extraordinary 
articles of consumption. With poor food 
such as this, the men are naturally weak 
and indolent; and being at the same time 
the lords of creation, they pass their lives 
in meditative laziness, and leave the wo- 
men to do what little work is absolutely 
required to keep a roof over their heads. 
These Paraguayans, poor and ignorant as 
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they may be, are proud and susceptible; 
they never say thank you except as a for- 
mula of refusal; it is useless to order them 
about; they must be treated with gentle- 
ness and persuasion, as equals, and even 
then not much can be got out of them. 
So I was told by a dozen men who have 
had varied experience in the country. The 
educated Paraguayans themselves admit 
this much, but without notable disapprov- 
al; and with an impatient click of the 
tongue against the teeth, and much writh 
ing and shrugging of neck and shoulders, 
they will protest against Americanism, 
progress, and doing things quickly. ‘‘It 
is not in the character of the nation,” they 
will say. ‘‘It is in our nature to go on 
slowly, quietly, without effort; and for- 
tune comes to us almost while we are 
sleeping.” 

A French gentleman who has recently 
organized a colony called Villa Sana, about 
twenty leagues northeast of Villa Con- 
cepcion, on land belonging to the Para- 
guayo-Argentine Land Company, told me 
that in the beginning, when he went to 
survey the ground and to ascertain its ex- 
act whereabouts—always a troublesome 
business in these countries, where there is 
as yet no topographical survey—he had 
the greatest difficulty in inducing half a 
dozen Paraguayans to accompany him. 
They told him that he would never find 
the land, that he would be unable to cross 
the river Aquidaban, and, in short, that 
his was a wild-goose chase. However, 
when they arrived at the river, and the 
Frenchman simply jumped in and swam 
across, their amour propre was touched, 
and they swam after him. These half- 
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dozen Paraguayans have remained at 
tached to the colony, but they have lost 
the esteem of their countrymen. When, 
after the exploring expedition, our French- 
man started from Villa Concepcion with 
his sixty colonists and his train of bullock 
carts and impedimenta, the loafers of the 
town said to the few Paraguayans who 
accompanied him and were helping in 
the loading: ‘‘What? Are you as big 
fools as those Europeans, to work like 
that?” 

In Paraguay you generally see the men 
idling and the women working; the men 
riding on horse, and the women follow- 
ing on foot. The women are no better 
than slaves; they are productive elements 
like cattle. On one estate I found an old 
French colonist who had a Guarani wife, 
whom he treated according to the native 
fashion, making her work, and even beat- 
ing her from time to time, but he said to 
me: ‘‘I do not treat her so hardly as my 
neighbors, for I allow her to sit at table 
with me, and she looks upon me in con- 
sequence as if I were a god. Que voulez- 
vous, monsieur? It is the custom of the 
country to treat the women as slaves; 
they expect it, and if they were treated 
otherwise would be no good.” 

As for the Indians, they are worse than 
the Paraguayans; they do not want mon- 
ey, but if they happen to be hungry, they 
will do a fair amount of work in order to 
earn a breakfast; then, when they have 
eaten their fill, they dance with joy and 
depart. Nothing can retain them; they 
have all they desire for the moment, and 
are absolutely incapable of thought for 
the morrow. 


a 
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The evidence I gathered from the most 
various sources about the Paraguayan na 
tives was always the same. An English 
ex-naval officer and ex-elephant hunter in 
Africa, who has a cane distillery near Pa- 
raguari, was of opinion that Paraguay 
is not going to improve in the immediate 
future. In twenty or thirty years’ time, 
when the population has increased and 
life become more difficult, there may be a 
change. At present the people have man 
dioca and oranges in abundance; they 
need not work, and they will not work. 
This gentleman thought that the Para 
guayans were most happy under the se- 
vere tyranny of Francia and Lopez when 
they were all practically slaves, and he 
regretted that foreigners are now allowed 
to come in and buy land, because it means 
to the natives an ultimate loss of nation- 
ality. Another Englishman, who had 
been three years cattle-farming at San Ig- 
nacio, told me that ever since he had been 
there he had never'got a stroke of work 
out of the natives dwelling on his land: 
they live on oranges, mandioca, and maté, 
and will not work. On his estancia he 
has 20,000 orange-trees, but for want of 
means of transportation the fruit has no 
market value. Under the trees the or 
anges lie on the ground a foot deep, and 
the cattle eat them and fatten well. This 
observer suggested that it might be a good 
thing for Paraguay if the government 


caused the orange-trees to be cut down, as 
the government of Costa Rica at one time 
had the bananiers destroyed, with a view 
to stamping out laziness and obliging peo 
ple to work for their bread. All this 
seems strange. Nature and the Jesuits 
have given these Paraguayans the means 
of life and of oblivious felicity in the 
shape of mandioca, oranges, maté, and to 
bacco. They enjoy a climate so delight- 
ful that clothes are scarcely needed. And 
yet the meddlesome Europeans are sur 
prised and irritated because they do not 
work. 
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THE EPISODE OF THE MARQUES DE VALDEFLORES. 


BY THOMAS 





I 
NTONIO HILARION DOMINGUEZ 
d MEDRANO Y CORELLA, Marques 
de Valdeflores. When this brilliant name, 
with its pendent rubrica, was written by 
the nobleman to Whom it pertained upon 
the register of the Casa Napoléon—a mod- 
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est hostelry, founded in the interest of the 
travelling Franco-Hispano public tempo- 
rarily resident in the city of New York 

there ran through that establishment a 
thrill which may be said to have shaken 
it, figuratively speaking, from stem to 
stern. 

As a rule, the frequenters of the Casa 
Napoléon were not noblemen. The ex 
ceptions to this rule were sporadic French 
counts, whose costly patronage by no 
Thanks to Ma- 
dame’s worldly wisdom—sharpened to a 
very fine edge by five-and-twenty years 
of hotel-keeping—these self - constituted 
members of the French nobility rarely 
got ahead of her. She ‘‘zized ’em up,” as 
she expressed it, promptly ; and as prompt- 
ly they received their deserts: that is to 
say, they were requested to pay in ad- 
vance or to move on. Then they moved 
on. 

But anobleman from Old Spain. a gen- 
uine nobleman, and soexalted a personage 
as a Marques, was quite another thing. 
This was a splendor the like of which was 
unknown in all the eighteen years during 
which the Casa Napoléon had run its 
somewhat checkered but, on the whole, 
successful career. Madame, though an 
Imperialist rather than a Legitimist in 
her political creed, had a soulful respect 
for a title—which respect she manifested 
on this occasion by putting the silk cover 
let on the bed in the best apartment, and 
by hurriedly removing the brown hol- 
land slips from the red plush sofa and 
from the two red plush arm-chairs. Don 
Anastasio—whose royalist tendencies had 
led him into a revolution in Mexico that 
had ended in not leading him, but in 
most violently projecting him, out of it— 
rejoiced in the honor attendant upon en- 
tertaining so distinguished a representa- 
tive of the principles for which, he was ac- 
customed to declare, he had suffered mar- 
tyrdom. That he might lift himself to 
the high plane of the situation, he lighted 
one of the choicest of his reserved stock 
of smuggled cigars, and smoked it to the 
health of the King of Spain. Telésforo, 
the Cuban negro who waited in the din- 
ing-room upon the Spanish-speaking pa- 
trons of the house, retired hurriedly to 
his den in the basement and put on his 
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MARIE 


clean shirt: which was not due, in the nat- 
ural order of things, until the ensuing Sun- 
day. Even Jules—the one-eyed French 
waiter; a pronounced Red, who openly 
boasted that he had lost his eye while 
fighting in the Commune behind a barri- 
cade—so far yielded to the spirit of the 
hour as to put on the clean paper collar 
that (keeping it in the rarely used large 
soup tureen) he held in reserve for occa- 
sions of especial festivity. Marie, the 
trig chamber-maid, stuck a bow of cherry- 
colored ribbon in her black hair. No 
more was required of her. Without any 
extra adornment, Marie at all times was 
as fresh and as blooming as the rose. 

As it was with the proprietors and the 
retainers of the Casa Napoléon, so was it 
also with the habitués of that rather ec- 
centric but comfortable establish- 
ment. Colonel Withersby, who had not 
been wholly successful in his latest ven- 
ture in tramway promotion in Nicaragua 

who had been compelled, in fact, to 
leave Nicaragua with such inconsiderate 
celerity that his exodus might with pro- 


most 
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priety be termed a flight— 
was cheered by the hope 
that Heaven had thrown 
in his way an opportunity 
to promote a tramway in 
some city (any city, he 
was not particular) in 
Spain. Monsieur Duvent, 
the dealer in a very re 
spectable French gam- 
bling establishment in 
South Fifth Avenue, 
stroked thoughtfully his 
respectable 
tache and made a 
trifling mental calecula- 
tions in regard to the rel 
ative values of current 
Spanish and American 
Mrs. Myrt'e Vane, 
who was connected with 
the press, perceived at 
least a society item in 
the situation; possibly, 
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should the Marques prove 
to be in any way a scan- 
dalous personage, a half- 
column 
Sunday 


article for the 
edition. Mrs. 
Mortimer—who, presum- 
ably, was a person of sub- 
stance; for she occupied 
a handsome apartment on 
the first floor, yet she toiled not, neither 
did she spin—listened to Marie’s account 
of the arrival of the Marques with an ex- 
pression of much interest. Thereafter she 
descended to dinner clad in raiment of 
price that far outshone in splendor the 
modest beauty of the lilies of the field—a 
species of vegetation with which, in point 
of fact, Mrs. Mortimer had but little in 
common. 

Dr. Théophile (French creole, expatri- 
ated from the island of Guadeloupe) alone 
refused to accept the Marques at his face 
value. ‘‘ Pooh!” said Dr. Théophile, rude- 
ly, when Don Anastasio called him into 
the office that evening and showed him 
the magnificent name upon the register. 
‘*Pooh! He is not areal Marques. That 
is moonshine. A nobleman of that cali- 
bre, Don Anastasio, does not come to the 
Casa Napoléon. Now and then, I grant 
you, you have here a rich planter from 
the Islands or from the Spanish Main; 
and now and then a revolutionist who has 
been lucky enough—as you were—to get 
away with some of the revolutionary 
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swag. Buta genuine Marques, and from 
Old Spain, and rich?) Oh no, Don Anas- 
tasio; that is only a dream! If he is a 
Marques, he certainly is without money ; 
if he has money, he certainly is not a 
Marques—-and the chances are that he has 
neither title nor cash. I saw something 
in the Epoca last week about a monté 
dealer who had to leave Barcelona, in a 
hurry. No doubt your Marques is that 
very man.” 

However, Dr. Théophile was a natural- 
born remonstrant. It was he who assail- 
ed Don Anastasio’s claim to martyrdom 
in the royalist cause. The Doctor's con- 
tention was that Don Anastasio would 
have lived a most miserable life, ending 
in an early and uncomfortable death, had 
not good fortune wafted him hurriedly 
out of Mexico and safely deposited him in 
New York—where his days were long in 
the land, and very pleasant to him in the 
comfortable haven in the Casa Napoléon 
that he had secured by his jidicious mar- 
riage with Madame. Don Anastasio, who 
could afford to be heroic under the cir- 
cumstances, denied Dr. Théophile’s points 
absolutely, and clung to the belief in his 
martyrdom with an affectionate fervor— 
that did not in the least interfere, howev- 
er, with his contentedly wearing shabby 
raiment and soiled linen and faring sump- 
tuously every day. Indeed, the excellent 
food that Madame gave him to eat, and 
the sound Bordeaux that she gave him to 
drink, would have gone a long way tow- 
ard squaring accounts with a martyr 
whose martyrdom had been of a much 
more vigorous sort. 

After this denial of the validity of the 
Marques there was something of a cool- 
ness between Dr. Théophile and Don An- 
astasio; that endured until too much of 
Madame’s rich food, and too much of that 
especial old Bordeaux, brought on one of 
Don Anastasio’s bilious attacks, and so 
compelled him to resort to Dr. Théophile 
for physicking. Madame, who was short 
and round, and of a most quick and reso- 
lute temperament, did not suffer her re- 
sentment of the aspersions upon the gen- 
uineness of the Marques to take the form 
of a mere coolness; it took the form of a 
very positive warmth. In her native 
clipped and softened French of Toulouse, 
she rated Dr. Théophile most ro -ndly for 
venturing to call in question the honor of 
the nobleman within her gates—who, in 
a most nobleman-like manner, was run- 
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ning up a bill at the rate of from five to 
seven dollars a day. To this rating Dr. 
Théophile, in his much more clipped and 
still softer French of Guadeloupe, replied 
temperately that he would not then dis- 
cuss the matter further; but that he would 
have much pleasure in resuming it ata 
later period, when time in its fulness 
should have tested their conflicting opin- 
ions in the crucible of practical results. 
He was wise in his generation, was this 
Dr. Théophile. His warrings were not’ 
with womenkind. With a man, he said, 
he was ready at all times to do battle with 
tongue or pistol or sword. But with a 
‘woman—no! A woman, he declared, was 
an inconclusive animal. You might grind 
her between irrefutable arguments until 
you had reduced her to figurative frag- 
ments—and at the end of this somewhat 
shocking process she simply would reiter- 
ate her original proposition with a calmly 
superior smile. Yet the women liked Dr. 
Théophile. There was current an old- 
time rumor that the cause of his leaving 
Guadeloupe was a dismal blight that had 
fallen upon his heart. A man whose past 
has in it a bit of sad romance like that is 
an object of tender solicitude to every 
right-natured woman; and he easily finds 
forgiveness on the part of such gentle 
judges for saying evil things about the 
sex that has done him so cruel a wrong. 


II. 

Meanwhile, the Marques de Valdeflores 
—blissfully ignorant of the doubts cast by 
Dr. Théophile upon his wealth and his 
patent of nobility, and ignorant also of 
the various amiable designs formed by 
the resident population of the Casa Napo- 
léon for assisting in the distribution of 
that wealth and for rendering that nobil- 
ity commercially valuable — continued 
in apparent contentment to occupy Ma- 
dame’s best apartment, to eat largely of 
the admirable food which she caused dai- 
ly to be prepared for him, and to drink 
most liberally of her excellent wines. 

He was a very affable personage, was 
the Marques. ‘‘ You might think that he 
wasn't a nobleman at all!” was Madame’s 
adm.ring comment when telling of the 
frank and entirely unaffected way in 
which he had borrowed a dollar of Telés- 
foro, the Cuban negro, to pay his cab fare. 

‘* You might know that he was not,” was 
the cynical comment of Dr. Théophile, to 
whom this gracious fact was told. 
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Fortunately for the credit for hospital- 
ity of the Casa Napoléon, Dr. Théophile 
was the only one of the several dwellers 
in or frequenters of that establishment 
who manifested the least disposition tow- 
ard standing the Marques off. The oth- 
ers, to do them justice, more than atoned 
for Dr. Théophile’s coldness by their effu- 
sive friendliness. With a frank cordial- 
ity charming to contemplate they sever- 
ally and collectively did their very best 
to make him feel that, so far from being 
a stranger in a strange land, he was very 
much at home among genuine friends. 
As tending still further to emphasize this 
international comity, it was even more 
delightful to observe the gracious friend- 
liness with which these friendly advances 
were met and reciprocated. Having lived 
long enough in the world—he was a per- 
sonable man, in the prime of his mature 
manhood—to know how rarely the per- 
fect flower of friendship blooms, and pos- 
sessing, moreover, the open-hearted tem- 
perament of the South, it was only natu- 
ral, though on that account none the less 
pleasing, that the Marques should do his 
part to show his grateful appreciation of 
the hospitable kindness that was showered 
upon him. That he did his part was ad- 
mitted by everybody but the remonstrant 
Dr. Théophile, who declared morosely that 
he overdid it. 

Mrs. Myrtle Vane, who sat beside him 
at the ordinary, succeeded in getting a 
good column article out of him on the 
very first evening of their acquaintance. 
The Marques told her some very racy sto- 
ries about Spanish court life; and she 
worked them up—her knowledge of Span- 
ish, a language universally current in 
the Casa Napoléon, enabling her to throw 
in a word here and there that gave them 
local color—in a fashion that made them 
still racier. As special correspondence 
under a Madrid date, they were a decided 
hit in the Sunday edition. The editor 


‘voluntarily gave her six dollars and a 


half the thousand words, and told her to 
go ahead and get some more. It was as 
good stuff as he ever had come across, he 
said. It certainly was admirably scanda- 
lous. Mrs. Vane perceived that she had 
opened a gold mine—for the story-telling 
powers of the Marques appeared to be in- 
exhaustible—and she worked it with a 
will. Feeling under a real obligation to 
the nobleman who so considerably was 
increasing her weekly income—she was a 


kind-hearted soul, not nearly so sophisti- 
cated as her very highly spiced illiterary 
productions would have led one to sup- 
pose—she was glad to have an opportuni- 
ty to show her appreciation of his kind- 
ness by inviting him to accompany her, 
on a press order, to an evening at the play. 
In the spirit in which it was offered, the 
Marques accepted this polite invitation. 
It struck him that there was something 
slightly pathetic about it. After the per- 
formance he treated Mrs. Vane—at a cer- 
tain restaurant well known for its shady 
reputation and for the brilliant achieve- 
ments of its chef—to the very best supper 
that she had eaten in the whole course of 
her life. 

‘* He’s a perfect high-toned gentleman,” 
Mrs. Vane declared when recounting to 
Mrs. Mortimer rapturousl y—for little sup- 
pers came rarely in her life—this extraor- 
dinary and delightful experience. ‘‘ He 
ordered all the highest-priced things on 
the bill of fare, and he set up the wine as 
if it was water; and he never offered to 
do more than just nicely squeeze my hand. 
I don’t care what spiteful things Dr. Théo- 
phile says about him; after that I know 
that he’s a perfect high-toned gentleman 
all the way through!” 

Inasmuch as Mrs. Mortimer, according 
to the repeated assertion of Colonel With- 
ersby, was a high-toned lady herself, it is 
reasonable to suppose that she found plea- 
sure in listening to this handsome eulogy ; 
and it is creditable to her generous im- 
pulses to suppose, also, that when, a few 
days later, she invited the Marques to a 
little supper in her own apartment, she 
was actuated by an amiable desire to re- 
pay his kindness to her friend in kind. 

Mrs. Mortimer was a delightful hostess, 
and her little suppers were renowned. To 
be sure, those who partook of them were 
apt to find that in the long-run they came 
rather high; but this trifling drawback 
upon a pure enjoyment of her hospitality 
was immaterial, inasmuch as, with a char- 
acteristic thoughtfulness, she uniformly 
selected her guests from that moneyed 
class which is superior in matters of 
amusement to considerations of expense. 

On this particular occasion, it is need- 
less to say that the Marques enjoyed his 
supper with Mrs. Mortimer. That Mrs. 
Mortimer enjoyed her supper with the 
Marques is a matter less absolutely as- 
sured. When he bade her good - night, 
bowing over her hand very gracefully,and 
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with a gallant and high-bred courtesy 
kissing the tips of her white fingers, it is 
undeniable that he left her in a decidedly 
bewildered state of mind. All that Mrs. 
Vane had told of his dignified reserve 
she perceived was true. Her acquaint- 
ance with the higher nobility was ex- 
tremely limited. If this were a fair speci- 
men of that class she was fain to admit 
that its members were anything but easy 
to understand. Her one coherent con- 
cept in the premises was the unpleasant 
conviction that her little supper had not 
been an unqualified success. 

Nor did Monsieur Duvent, as the result 
of his lavish expenditure of friendship 
upon the Marques, receive any very ade- 
quate return. Having travelled a great 
deal, professionally, in Spain, he began 
his friendly advances by intelligent en- 
comiums of that country. The Marques 
met his complimentary comments by the 
polite declaration that praise of his native 
land always was dear to him, but that it 
was doubly dear when bestowed with ac- 
curate discrimination by one who obvious- 
ly knew it well; after which he made sev- 
eral exceedingly handsome speeches to 
Monsieur Duvent in regard to France. 
Their talk running lightly upon the more 
superficial characteristics of their respec- 
tive countries, there was nothing forced in 
Monsieur Duvent’s remark that he had 
been much struck—he did not add that 
his opportunities for being struck in this 
fashion had been decidedly exceptional— 
by observing the passionate and universal 
devotion of the Spanish race to gaming. 
In reply, the Marques courteously denied 
that the taste for gaming was universal 
among his countrymen, but at the same 
time admitted frankly that it was very 
general; he even added, smilingly, that he 
shared in it himself. To permit one’s self 
to be carried away by this passion, he ob- 
served with an admirable morality, was 
a most serious mistake; but within due 
bounds, he continued, with a morality less 
severe, he knew of no amusement more in- 
teresting than judiciously conducted games 
of mingled chance and skill played for 
heavy yet not excessive stakes. 

Naturally, this discourse was very ex- 
actly to Monsieur Duvent’s mind; and 
still more to his mind was the prompt ac- 
ceptance by the Marques of the obliging 
offer to afford him an opportunity for 
gratifying his taste for gaming in New 
York. As for the moral reflections that 
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had accompanied the avowal by the Mar- 
ques of his amiable weakness, Monsieur 
Duvent attached but little importance to 
them. In the course of his very extensive 
experience in these matters he frequently 
had heard expressed sentiments of this 
temperate sort; and as frequently had 
seen them scattered, in time of trial, like 
smoke before the wind. 

What very much surprised Monsieur 
Duvent, therefore—when, in due course, 
the Marques was introduced into the quiet 
and intensely respectable gambling estab- 
lishment in South Fifth Avenue—was to 
observe that the temperateness of his new 
friend in deeds was precisely in keeping 
with his temperateness in words. The 
Marques played with a handsome liber- 
ality, but also with a most phenomenal 
coolness. He followed his luck boldly 
yet prudently; he dropped his bad luck 
instantly ; and his experienced wisdom 
was manifested by the obvious fact that 
he adhered to no ‘‘system,” and recognized 
in the game no principle save that of the 
purest chance. At the end of an hour or 
so, when he nodded pleasantly to Mon- 
sieur Duvent and withdrew, the bank was 
much the worse for his visit. Monsieur 


Duvent, whose income was largely in the 
nature of commissions, was decidedly dis- 


satisfied. In this case the commission 
had gonethe wrong way. The unpleasant 
fact must be added that in the course of 
the subsequent visits paid by the Marques 
to the quiet banking establishment—for- 
tunately he did not come often—his ag- 
gravating good fortune remained practi- 
cally unchanged. Being only human, 
Monsieur Duvent suffered his friendship 
for the Spanish nobleman appreciably to 
cool. : 
Il. 

Colonel Withersby’s acquaintance with 
the Marques opened under circumstances 
so auspicious as to inspire in the breast of 
that eminent promoter the most sanguine 
hopes. At that particular juncture the 
Colonel, as he himself expressed it, was 
‘‘in a blanked bad hole.” He had made 
the fatal mistake, in the hope of larger 
winnings, of standing by the Nicaragua 
tramway enterprise until it was too late 
for him to get out before the smash. As 
the result of his unwise greed he had lost 
not what he had put into the tramway 
company, for he had not put anything 
intc it, but what he had expected to take 
out of it. Further, and this was where 
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the pinch came, his reputation as a pro- 
moter had been most seriously injured, 
Owing to circumstances over which he 
had had entire control, the Colonel's repu- 
tation —either as a promoter or as any- 
thing else—was of a sort that no longer 
could be trifled with. There was very 


little of it left, and that little was bad. 
Sut, until this unlucky twist in Nicaragua, 
his shrewdness in invariably getting out 


before the smash, and his handsome con- 
duct in uniformly giving the straight-tip 
to his fellow-occupants of the ground- 
floor, always had enabled him to smile at 
disasters in which only the innocent suf- 
fered; and, presently, with a fresh supply 
of innocents, to make a fresh and not less 
profitable start. 

In the Nicaragua affair no unpleasant 
reflections were cast upon the Colonel’s 
honesty by his immediate friends; had 
any one suggested that he possessed a suf- 
ficient amount of honesty to catch even a 
very small reflection they doubtless would 
have smiled; but they frankly and pro- 
fanely admitted that their confidence in 
hissagacity wasdestroyed. In theircoarse 
but hearty manner they declared that 
they would be blanked before they would 
chip in -with such -a blank fool again. 
When the most intimate friends of a pro- 
moter use language of this sort about him, 
it is evident that his sphere of usefulness 
in promotion must be materially contract- 
ed.’ In the case of Colonel Withersby it 
was contracted about to the vanishing 
point. In his prompt military way (he 
had served, with a constantly increasing 
credit to himself, as a sutler in the late 
war) he perceived how shattered were his 
frontiers, and how gloomy was the out- 
look toward their rectification; and there- 
fore it was that he described himself as 
being ‘‘in a blanked bad hole.”’ His pro- 
fane emphasis was borne out by the facts. 

Naturaily, the coming of the Marques 
de Valdeflores at this critical juncture was 
regarded by the Colonel as nothing less 
than providential. Not only was the ac- 
quaintance of a rich nobleman desirable 
on general principles—since such a per- 
sonage might reasonably be expected to 
subscribe liberally to any stock, and to 
give strength to any company by permit- 
ting the use of his name on the board of 
direction—but the Colonel saw much that 
was comforting in the opening possibility 
of shifting his promoting interests from 
Spanish America to Old Spain. In the 
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colonies he was forced to contend against 
the adverse influence of his own widely 
diffused reputation as a far too skilful 
financier—a reputation that most serious- 
ly militated against his promoting any- 
thing whatever. In the parent country, 
as both hope and modesty advised him, 
there was a fair chance that he might car- 
ry on business quietly, unhampered by 
his own renown. 

Taking this cheerful view of what a 
friendship with the Marques was likely to 
do for him, he spoke only the literal truth 
when he told that nobleman that he would 
have much pleasure in showing him the 
town. As the event proved, the Marques 
was not desirous of seeing the town with- 
in the full meaning of the Colonel’s words; 
but he repeatedly did accept invitations 
to the theatre, and also accepted cheerful- 
ly the refreshments of a vinous nature 
offered to him by the Colonel with an ex- 
cellent hospitality in the intervals and at 
the ends of the several performances which 
they witnessed together. That on these 
and on all other possible occasions he 
should have his attention pointedly di- 
rected to the subject of tramways was a 
foregone conclusion, for tramways were 
the very essence of the Colonel’s life. 
What was more surprising, and to the 
Colonel eminently pleasing, was the fact 
that he manifested in regard to tramways 
an intelligent interest. He mentioned, 
by way of explaining his possession of so 
unusually large a fund of accurate infor- 
mation upon this subject, that he owned 
some shares in a tramway company re- 
cently organized in Madrid. The enter- 
prise had turned out very well, he said; so 
vell, indeed, that he greatly regretted that 
when the shares first were put upon the 
market he had not taken a larger block. 
This was a sentiment that the Colonel 
never had heard advanced by a single one 
of the numerous purchasers of shares 
which he himself had floated. It sur- 
prised and delighted him. Here indeed 
was a field the working of which prom- 
ised well. And so vigorously did Colonel 
Withersby proceed to work it that within 
a week he and the Marques were discuss- 
ing energetically the details of a plan for 
building an urban tramway—eventually 
to have suburban extensions—in the city 
of Tarazona. That the Colonel never be- 
fore had so much as heard the name of 
this city—it was selected because the most 
considerable of ‘he estates of the Marques 
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lay near to it—did not in the least in- 
terfere with his going into the enterprise 
heart and soul. The name was a good 
one for a prospectus. That was quite 
enough for him. He sat down quickly 
at a writing-table and wrote a prospectus 
his skill was prodigious in this line of 
composition—in which he proved conclu- 
sively that the Compania Limitada de 
Ferrocarriles de la Ciudad de Tarazona y 
sus Alrededores was the most promising 
financial enterprise in which the invest- 
ing public ever had been permitted to 
purchase the few remaining shares. 

But pleased though the Colonel natu- 
rally was at having thus struck what had 
every appearance of being a pay streak of 
phenomenal thickness and width, he was 
not a little disheartened, as time went on 
without materially advancing the Tara- 
zona tramway enterprise, by the convic- 
tion that the ore was of an eminently 
refractory type. So far as projection was 
concerned, the Marques was all that the 
most sanguine promoter could ask; but 
in the matter of coming down to the 
hard-pan, to use the Colonel's phrase, he 
left a good deal to be desired. Under 
other and more favorable circumstances 
the Colonel’s vigorous method would have 
been to get his scheme into tangible shape 
by the organization of a company, which 
he then would have asked the Marques to 
join as chairman; and by the printing of 
some thousands of certificates of shares, a 
considerable portion of which he would 
have ‘‘placed”’ with his friends, and the 
remaining more considerable portion of 
which he would have asked the Marques 
to purchase. Then he would have strewn 
the prospectus broadcast throughout the 
land. If it took, and there was a demand 
for the stock—well, then the Colonel and 
his friends would see that the demand was 
supplied, even at the sacrifice of their own 
holdings. Should they be compelled by 
a high sense of duty to make a sacrifice 
of this nature, they would then, of course, 
retire from the management. Having 
enabled it to win its way to popular fa- 
vor, they would permit the Compafiia 
Limitada de Ferrocarriles de la Ciudad de 
Tarazona y sus Alrededores to go it alone. 

Under the existing highly unfavorable 
circumstances this masterly line of action 
could not be pursued. Those who had 
been the friends of his bosom, before the 
Nicaragua catastrophe, standing ready to 
help in the organization of anything, and 
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of it to stand in their names, now would 
have none of him. Their disposition was 
wholly that of priests and Levites. They 
declined with maledictions to act as di- 
rectors. They declared in the most pro- 
fanely positive terms that they would not 
lend him a solitary imprecated cent. Yet 
without some slight advance of ready 
money—his own scant savings from the 
Nicaragua wreck being about expended— 
he could do nothing. His prospectus must 
be printed, and so must his share certifi- 
cates—and even the most sanguine of the 
bank-note companies declined to execute 
his order save on a basis of fifty per cent. 
deposited in advance. 

The only line of action that appeared 
to be open to him in the premises was to 
induce the Marques to come down with 
the trifling amountdemanded by the bank- 
note company, and to permit the use of 
his name as chairman of the yet-to-be- 
organized board. With that much of a 
start, the Colonel’s hopeful nature led him 
to believe that he could scare up a board 
of direction somehow; and, if he could 
not, he was prepared to fill in the gap 
temporarily with a list of names copied 
from the nearest tombstones. But when 
this modest plan — not including, howev- 
er, a statement of the source whence the 
names of his fellow-directors might be 
drawn — was formulated and presented, 
the Marques toyed with it in a manner 
that provoked Colonel Withersby to vio- 
lent profanity in private, and that seemed 
more than likely to end by driving him 
mad. One day he would manifest every 
disposition to fall in with the Colonel's 
proposals, and the very next day he would 
treat the whole matter as though it had 
been at that moment opened to him for 
the first time. That he continued to ac- 
cept the various entertainments, with their 
accompanying refreshments, which the 
Colonel offered him, only made the situa- 
tion the more trying. Having been be- 
gun, these hospitalities could not well be 
abandoned. But it was entirely obvious 
to the Colonel that they could not go on 
much longer unless he could succeed in 
making some sort of a strike. As he put 
it, in the mining phraseology that was 
habitual with him,the dumps were cleaned 
up, there was nothing but wall in sight, 
and he had either to open a new prospect 
or go flat on his back on the bed-rock. 
Truly, by this time, the hole that he was 
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in was a desperately deep one, and he was 
at the very bottom of it. With all his 
vigor, and in the matter of cursing he 
had a great deal of vigor, he cursed the 
hour in which the Marques de Valdeflores 
had come out of Spain. 

Being in this bitter mood, Colonel 
Withersby turned to Monsieur Duvent 
and Mrs. Mortimer—whose disposition 
toward the Marques he shrewdly inferred 
was quite as bitter as his own—with a re- 
quest for aid in realizing a little plan by 
which their several sacrifices of cash 
upon the altar of a singularly barren 
friendship certainly would be restored to 
them; and even might be restored to 
them as much as fourfold. 

In presenting his plan to his friends, 
Colonel Withersby’s supporting argu- 
ment was statesman-like. If the Marques 
were a genuine Marques, he said, and as 
rich as he professed himself to be, the 
loss of five hundred dollars, or even of 
five thousand dollars, could make no pos- 
sible difference to him. If, on the other 
hand, he were a bogus Marques, and his 
wealth also a sham, no harm could come 
from shearing him in so far as he could 
be shorn, and thereafter turning him 
adrift to run away with the flock of black 
lambs to which, as then would be demon- 
strated, he properly belonged. Indeed, so 
far from harm coming of this preliminary 
snipping, it would yield the valuable re- 
sult of proving beyond a peradventure 
the quality of the fleece; and so would de- 
termine whether or not his, the Colonel’s, 
time and talents could be employed to ad- 
vantage in endeavoring to effect the more 
radical shearing that would remove every 
vestige of merchantable wool. In brief, 
the Colonel's plan, the logical conclusion 
from these premises, was that they should 
relieve the Marques of a few of his Span- 
ish dollars in the course of a quiet even- 
ing at play. 

Argument of this able sort, especially 
when addressed to persons already more 
than disposed to fall in with its conelu- 
sions, was convincing. Mrs. Mortimer, it 
is true—she was a cautious person, who 
played slowly and prudently the interest- 
ing games in which she was engaged— 
did hesitate a little, but presently said 
with an agreeable cordiality that the Col- 
onel had done her many good turns in 
the past, and that she gladly would do 
him a good turn now by assisting to the 
best of her ability in making his plan a 


working success. Probably there was a 
great store of womanly tenderness and 
self-sacrifice in Mrs. Mortimer’s nature. 
Indeed, the accumulation of these gentle 
qualities must have been very considera- 
ble, for she rarely made any use of them. 

Monsieur Duvent did not hesitate at 
all. The chance of getting a shot direct 
at the Marques delighted him. Unham- 
pered by the arbitrary and annoying reg- 
ulations of a banking system that he de- 
spised but could not defy, he felt a com- 
fortable conviction that he could balance, 
even to the extent of tipping it decidedly 
in the other direction, the account that 
stood so heavily against him. He there- 
fore willingly promised to provide the 
five hundred dollars of visible capital that 
the occasion called for; and even consent- 
ed to divide with Mrs. Mortimer—in the 
improbable event of failure to secure from 
the Marques at least this trifling amount 
—the cost of the little supper that would 
precede the more serious entertainment in 
which their Spanish friend would be re- 
quested to take part. 

IV. 

By those privileged to enjoy them, as 
already has been intimated, the coziness 
of Mrs. Mortimer’s little suppers was just- 
ly esteemed. Usually they were limited 
to herself and a single guest; under no 
circumstances were they suffered to ex- 
ceed the sociable number of four. Mrs. 
Mortimer’s tastes were not precisely sim- 
ple; but she was of a shy, retiring nature, 
and she detested a crowd. 

On the present occasion it was plea- 
sant to behold—had there been anybody 
to behold it—the warm cordiality that 
was developed between these four agree- 
able people as this charming little supper 
moved smoothly along from the cocktails 
which began it (cocktails before supper 
had the merit of novelty to the Marques; 
he took to them most kindly) to the coffee 
that brought it to an end. Mrs. Morti- 
mer’s fine social qualities enabled her to 
make each one of her guests appear at his 
very best, and also to appreciate at its full 
value his own appearance. She was 
well acquainted with Colonel Withersby’s 
best stories, and she skilfully led up to 
them; she understood Monsieur Duvent’s 
professional disposition toward taciturni- 
ty, and covered it so admirably as to give 
the impression that he was positively lo- 
quacious; when the conversation showed 
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the least tendency toward flagging, she 
herself was as prompt to fill the impend- 
ing pause with sparkling anecdote as in 
its more lively periods she was ready 
still further to stimulate it by sprightly 
repartee. Being conducted in the French 
and Spanish tongues—the Marques did 
not speak English—the talk naturally 
followed the genius of these languages, 
and was possibly a trifle freer than it 
would have been had English been em- 
ployed as the medium for the interchange 
of thought. As the evening advanced, 
this liberal tendency became somewhat 
more marked. 

It was, however, in her demeanor tow- 
ard the Marques that Mrs. Mortimer’s ad- 
mirable qualities as a hostess most brill- 
iantly were displayed. Her gracious 
friendliness was manifested by a hand 
frankly placed upon his shoulder as she 
bent over him to offer coffee (her merry 
conceit being to serve this beverage her- 
self); by exchanging glasses with him 
when she drank his health; by her use of 
her prodigiously handsome brown eyes— 
and in a hundred other artless and pretty 
ways. As to her cleverness in creating 
conversational situations that enabled him 
to say bright things, it really was aston- 
ishing. As has been stated, the disposi- 
tion of the Marques at all times was 
friendly ; under these exceptionally agree- 
able circumstances he became positively 
effusive. Yet, though his manner really 
was frankness itself, Mrs. Mortimer’s fine 
perception suggested to her mind the 
troubling doubt that perhaps his effusive- 
ness in some small part was assumed. 
Possibly a similar thought was entertain- 
ed by Monsieur Duvent—but in the case 
of Monsieur Duvent the fact must be re- 
membered that his professional experience 
had begotten in him what might be term- 
ed an almost morbid suspicion of his 
kind. 

Until the middle of the feast was pass- 
ed, Colonel Withersby also debated with- 
in himself whether or not the good feel- 
ing that the Marques so liberally mani- 
fested was wholly genuine. After that 
period—his own generous nature being 
then warmed and stimulated by the very 
considerable quantities of the excellent 
food and drink which had become a part 
of it—he dismissed all such evil suspicions 
from his manly breast as being alike un- 
worthy of himself and his noble friend. 
The Marques, as he declared heartily in 


his thought, was as straight as a string, 
and a jolly good fellow all the way 
through. It was a peculiarity of Colonel 
Withersby’s temperament—a peculiarity 
that on more than one occasion had be- 
trayed his substantial interests—that his 
usually keen and severe judgment of men 
and things was subject to serious derange- 
ment by an access of what may be termed 
vinous benevolence. Mrs. Mortimer and 
Monsieur Duvent, being among tle most 
intimate of the Colonel’s friends, were 
well acquainted with this genial failing 
in his lofty character; and because of 
their knowledge of it, they viewed with 
increasing alarm his evident intention to 
make the spirit of the occasion so largely 
a part of himself. They were sustained, 
however, by the comforting knowledge— 
bred of an extended acquaintance with 
his methods —that even when the Col- 
onel had associated an extraordinary 
quantity of extraneous spirits with his 
own, he still could play a phenomenally 
good game of cards. 

Without thought of the anxiety that 
his cheerful conviviality was occasioning 
his friends, the Colonel rattled away in 
his most lively manner, and manifested 
toward the Marques a constantly increas- 
ing cordiality. Indeed, by the time that 
they had reached the coffee and cigars 
(Mrs. Mortimer was considerate enough 
to permit the gentlemen to smoke) his 
disposition was to vow eternal friendship 
with the Marques, and to seal his vow, 
in the Spanish fashion, with a fraternal 
embrace. But in despite of this tendency 
of his affectionate nature toward over- 
flow, the confidence of his friends in his 
sound judgment remaining unimpaired in 
the midst of its alcoholic environment 
was not misplaced. His heart, it is true, 
was mellowed almost to melting; but it 
also is true that his head remained ad- 
mirably cool. Sentiment, with the Col- 
onel, was one thing; business was anoth- 
er. His warm fraternal feeling for the 
Marques did not for one moment inter- 
fere with his fixed intention to work him, 
as he somewhat coarsely had expressed it, 
for all that he was worth. 

It was with this utilitarian purpose full 
in view that the Colonel suggested—the 
pleasures of eating being ended but the 
pleasures of drinking still continuing— 
that they should end their agreeable even- 
ing with a quiet game of cards. Being 
gentlemen of the world, the Marques and 
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Monsieur Duvent readily fell in with this 
proposal. Mrs. Mortimer, it is true, en- 
tered a gentle remonstrance against so en- 
grossing a form of amusement, on the 
ground that it would check the flow of 
brilliant conversation, and also, as she 
playfully added, would deprive her of 
the undivided attention which was her 
due. The gentlemen, however, explained 
that as the game would be played merely 
as a pastime, and for insignificant stakes, 
it would not in the smallest degree inter- 
fere with conversation; and they vowed 
and protested that under no circumstances 
could they fail to pay their tribute of hom- 
age to Mrs. Mortimer’s charms. In view 
of this explanation, and of the gallant 
declaration that accompanied it, the lady 
was pleased to withdraw her objections, 
and even to consent to take part in the 
game. But she was avery stupid player, 
she said; and she expressed much good- 
humored regret for whoever should be 
unlucky enough to be her partner—she 
was so careless, she protested, and did 
make such perfectly horrid mistakes. 
There was a trifling delay in beginning 
the game, due to Mrs. Mortimer’s professed 
inability to find the cards with which to 
She was perfectly sure, she said, 


play it. 
that somewhere about her apartment there 
was a little bundle containing half a dozen 
new packs; they had been given to her 
quite recently by one of her friends; where 
she had put them she could not remem- 


ber at all. Her memory was so outra- 
geously bad, she added, while continuing 
her search, that her life was made a ver- 
itable burden to her. Truly, Mrs. Morti- 
mer’s memory could not have been a very 
good one, forthe package had been present- 
ed to her—the amiable anonymous friend 
to whom she owed it being, in point of 
fact, Colonel Withersby—at a period no 
more remote than that very afternoon; 
yet a good ten minutes passed before she 
could remember that she had placed it in 
a drawer of her escritoire upon receiving 
it from the Colonel's hands. 

She laughed merrily over her own stu- 
pidity -when at last the missing package 
was found; and she laughed still more 
when, having cut for partners, what she 
gayly referred to as the dreadfully bad 
luck of the Marques made them allies 
against Colonel Withersby and Monsieur 
Duvent. Their defeat, she declared, was 
a foregone conclusion; it really was too 
bad! The Marques, for his part, vowed 


that he was so indifferent a player that 
he would be grateful to her for the mis- 
takes which would keep his own lapses in 
countenance; and politely added that de- 
feat in her company would give him a 
pleasure far superior to that conferred 
by a victory in which she had no share. 
In the matter of making handsome speech- 
es the Marques de Valdeflores was not 
easily to be outdone. 

Yet, in despite of Mrs. Mortimer’s bad 
play—concerning which, politeness aside, 
there could be no question—and in despite 
of the far from brilliant play of her part- 
ner, the game for some little time went 
decidedly in their favor. This was in 
part accounted for by the fact that the 
hands which they held were phenomenal- 
ly good, while the hands held by their 
adversaries were correspondingly bad. 
So marked was the run of luck in their 
favor—being most marked, indeed, when 
the deal lay with Colonel Withersby or 
Monsieur Duvent—that the Colonel swore, 
in his bluff, hearty way, that the devil 
himself was in the pack,‘and was manip- 
ulating it for the express purpose of pun- 
ishing him, the Colonel, for his sins; at 
which humorous sally there was a gener- 
al laugh. 

However, at the end of an hour—by 
which time rather more than half of the 
capital provided for the occasion by Mon- 
sieur Duvent was arranged before Mrs. 
Mortimer in a gay little pile—the Colonel 
said quite seriously that the luck of the 
pack certainly was against him, and 
begged that it might be changed. There 
was a smile, of course, at the Colonel's 
superstition; but the Marques promptly 
conceded the favor requested, and in- 
duced Mrs. Mortimer also to grant it: 
which was not an easy matter, for she de- 
clared that she needed all that good luck 
could do for her in order to hold her 
own. 

The event really seemed to justify the 
Colonel's superstitious fancy, for with the 
very first deal of the new pack—he dealt 
it himself—the luck entirely changed. 
In view of this fact, of the agreement 
that the stakes should be increased so that 
the losers might have a better chance to 
recoup, and of the marked increase in the 
number of Mrs. Mortimer’s mistakes, it 
will be perceived that there were several 
excellent reasons why the handsome ac- 
cumulation of gold in front of Mrs. Mor- 
timer should go even more quickly than 
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it had come. But, oddly enough, it did 
not go. The play of the Marques was 
made in the same negligent manner that 
t had been made from the start; but 
Monsieur Duvent observed—not without 
a touch of that admiration which every 
professional, even though unwillingly, 
concedes to professional skill—that its 
quality had entirely changed. It was 
not brilliant, but it was cautious, firm, 
and extraordinarily sure. When he dealt, 
his own hand was as strikingly good as 
it was strikingly bad when the deal lay 
with the Colonel or with Monsieur Du- 
vent; Mrs. Mortimer’s mistakes—they were 
very numerous—were handsomely cover- 
ed, and even sometimes were turned to 
advantage; his conduct of the game, in 
short, was masterly—and the gay little 
pile in front of his partner, so far from 
diminishing, steadily increased. Mon- 
sieur Duvent shot an inquiring glance 
from under his bushy gray eyebrows 
across the table at the Colonel. As un- 
derstood by that gentleman it meant: 
‘* Who have we got here, anyway?’ The 
Colonel’s answering glance was intended 
to convey his strong conviction that—to 
paraphrase euphemistically his thought 
the cloven hoof of their adversary was in- 
visible only because it was covered witha 
neatly made patent-leather boot. At the 
end of the second hour the entire cap- 
ital provided by Monsieur Duvent had 
changed hands. 

At this stage of proceedings Monsieur 
Duvent and the Colonel, taking advan- 
tage of an interruption in the game caused 
by the serving of fresh coffee, held a short 
conference. Monsieur Duvent expressed 
decidedly the opinion that they had better 
stop. The Marques, if he were a Mar- 
ques, evidently knew more than they did. 
The part of prudence was to make the 
best of a bad bargain and to drop him 
then and there. But the Colonel, whose 
fighting spirit was thoroughly aroused, 
would not for a moment consent to such 
ignominious surrender. He insisted that 
Monsieur Duvent should provide another 
five hundred—merely for a show, he said 
—and that the game should go on. By 
sheer force of will—the Colonel was a 
most resolute person—he succeeded in car- 
rying his point. Sorely against his bet- 
ter judgment, but still yielding, Monsieur 
Duvent produced from a reserved fund in 
his private chamber the sum required; 
whereupon, the coffee being finished, the 


game went on. But it went on so disas- 
trously that at the end of another hour 
the fresh supply of capital was exhausted 
—and Monsieur Duvent’s thousand was 
arranged in front of Mrs. Mortimer in 
ten neat little piles. Gratifying though 
it was on abstract grounds to perceive his 
own wisdom thus triumph over the Col 
onel’s fatuous folly, there was such sub- 
stantial cause for annoyance in the situa 
tion that Monsieur Duvent found no en- 
joyment in it. With a smile that lacked 
a little in spontaneity he suggested that 
they now had played long enough. 

In this temperate proposition, with ex- 
cellent good- breeding, the Marques at 
once concurred. But the Colonel—having 
continued as the night wore on to expand 
his spirits factitiously—would not listen 
to it at all. He was for fighting as long 
as any sort of a shot remained in the 
locker. He advanced this view with 
emphasis: and suggested that in lieu of 
cash the Marques should receive—should 
his very extraordinary luck continue— 
his, the Colonel’s, written promises of pay 
ment, to be redeemed on the ensuing day. 
Monsieur Duvent, of course, could not 
reasonably object to going on when capi- 
tal of this possibly attenuated nature was 
employed; and the Marques accepted the 
proposal with a polite alacrity that quite 
touched the Colonel’s heart. 

On the promissory basis thus establish 
ed, but with the luck steadily against the 
Colonel and his partner, the game was 
continued until four o'clock in the morn- 
ing. When this hour arrived the Mar 
ques announced placidly that, inasmuch 
as he was habitually an early riser, it 
really was time for him to goto bed. He 
had greatly enjoyed his evening, he said; 
it was one of the most agreeable and 
amusing evenings, in fact, that he had 
ever passed. In handsome terms he 
smilingly congratulated Mrs. Mortimer 
upon the good luck that had attended her 
bad play, and insisted that two-thirds of 
their joint winnings should be hers. No- 
thing could be more liberal than this ar- 
rangement. In pursuance of it he turned 
over to her the two thousand dollars rep- 
resented by Colonel Withersby’s paper, 
and slipped the thousand dollars in gold 
into his own pocket as his own modest 
share. Then he shook hands heartily 
with the gentlemen; gallantly kissed the 
tips of Mrs. Mortimer’s white fingers; and 
bidding the company a most cordial good- 
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night, left the room. <As 
the door closed behind 
him there was a moment 
of silence, and then the 
Colonel accurately ex 
pressed the sense of the 
meeting in the terse ob 
servation, ** Well, I'll be 


V 
In the early afternoon 
of the day that had begun 
for them so disastrously, 
a little council of war was 
held by the vanquished 
in Mrs. Mortimer’s apart- 
ment. Inageneral way, 
the council was swayed 
by a common motive; 
but its several members 
contemplated this motive 
through the media of 
widely different moods. 
Mrs. Mortimer, sitting 
with her back to the care 
fully adjusted light, ap- 
parently was none the 
worse for her late hours; 
and she was by no means 
cast down by the defeat 
that she had witnessed 
but in which she had not 
precisely shared. Her net 
loss, after all, was only 
half the cost of the little 
supper; and she was not 
by any means certain 
that this loss was abso- 
lute—rather was she in- 
clined to look upon it in 
the light of an invest- 
ment. Marques or no 
Marques, the Spanish gen 
tleman had commended 
himself heartily to her 
good graces by his obvi- 
ously masterful qualities 
in the acquisition of prop- 
erty. Mrs. Mortimer had 
seen too much of the 
world to be dazzled by a 
title; that which inspired 
her respect and won her 
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esteem was substantial wealth—and her 
liberal spirit held her high above all petty 
and trivial objections to the manner in 
which the wealth was acquired. That it 
actually existed was quite enough for her. 
She was absolutely indifferent, therefore, 
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as to whether the Marques de Valdeflores 
possessed large hereditary estates in 
Spain or large hereditary skill in playing 
games of so-called chance. In either case 
the result practically was the same: he 
was a man of substance with whom the 
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most friendly relations eminently were to 
be desired. She had observed also with 
pleasure that his caution was equal to his 
skill Although herself the sufferer by 
it, she had commended him rather than 
blamed him for his intelligent division of 
their joint winnings. On the face of it, 
this division had been characterized by a 
magnificent generosity; but no one knew 
better than she did that the generosity 
was more apparent than real. Before re- 
tiring, she had used twelve hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of Colonel Withersby’s paper 
in crimping her hair, and carelessly had 
thrown the remainder of these valuable 
securities into her waste-paper basket. 
Some disagreeable reflections, it is true, 
had attended her prodigal use of the im- 
potentiality of wealth that the Marques 
had lavished upon her; but, at the same 
time, she had been unable to withhold her 
profound respect for the delicate adroit- 
ness that his conduct of this transaction 
had displayed. His method had nothing 
coarse about it. It was not bludgeon 
work; it was the effective finesse of the 
rapier. Mrs. Mortimer was not a bad 
hand, in a lady-like way, at rapier prac- 
tice herself. She felt that could she but 
ally herself with such a past master of 
the art as the Marques had proved him- 
self to be, her future would be assured. 
She came to the council, therefore, in the 
spirit of doves and olive branches, with 
every fibre of her tender being prepared 
to thrill responsive to the soft phrase of 
peace. Her proposition was, the Marques 
having proved himself to be a good deal 
more than a match for them, that they 
should cease to regard him as an enemy, 
and should frankly invite him to be their 
associate and friend. 

[In opposition to these peaceful views of 
Mrs. Mortimer’s, Colonel Withersby—com- 
ing to the council with the vigor and in 
the temper of a giant refreshed with cock- 
tails—was all for war. The Colonel’s 
pride was wounded; his finer sensibilities 
were hurt. The very qualities which Mrs. 
Mortimer most admired in the Marques— 
his delicate method, his refined skill, his 
perfect savoir-faire—were precisely the 
qualities which the Colonel most strongly 
resented. It was cruelly galling to his 
self-respect to be conquered with weapons 
which he perceived were infinitely supe- 
rior to his own, and which he also per- 
ceived were hopelessly beyond his power 
to use. In the course of his rather re- 


markably variegated career, Colonel With 
ersby repeatedly had received what he 
was wont to deseribe, in his richly figura 
tive language, as black eyes; but he al 
ways had had at least the poor satisfaction 
of knowing how and why the darkening 
of his orbs of vision had been achieved 
In this case, however, he did not know 
how, still less why, his adversary had tri 
umphed over him. Certainly Monsieur 
Duvent had made no mistakes; save in the 
matter of unwisely prolonging the play, 
he himself had made no mistakes; aud 
Mrs. Mortimer, to do her justice, had made 
all the mistakes expected of her and even 
a few tospare. Rarely had three intelli- 
gent persons contrived a more effective 
programme; rarely had such a programme 
been more exactly carried out. Human- 
ly and logically, its results should have 
been honorable victory attended by sub- 
stantial spoils. Yet its diabolical and 
illogical result actually was humiliating 
disaster attended by substantial loss. Be- 
ing at the best of times but a heathen, it is 
not surprising that under these trying cir- 
cumstances Colonel Withersby raged ; nor 
that, raging, he cast his voice for war. 
Monsieur Duvent, whose temperament 
was conservative, rejected the Colonel's 
truculent suggestions and ranged himself 
with Mrs. Mortimer on the side of a profit- 
able peace. Their Spanish friend, he de- 
clared, speaking out of the wealth of his 
experience of the world, evidently was not 
a Marques; he was one of themselves. It 
was generally conceded, he continued, that 
dog ought not to eat dog (Monsieur Du- 
vent expressed this concept, of course, in 
its French equivalent: les loups ne se 
mangent pas entre eua); and it was uni- 
versally admitted that when a feast of this 
unnatural sort took place only the dog 
who did the eating got any real good from 
it. They themselves, he pointed out- 
especially he himself, since his was the 
capital that the Marques had absorbed— 
occupied the position of the other dog, the 
2aten one. Obviously that position was 
as unprofitable as it was humiliating. 
Consequently, he concluded, their ration- 
al course in the premises was that which 
Mrs. Mortimer had indicated: to seek an 
alliance with this most accomplished per- 
son—which should be continued, at least, 
until they had mastered the secrets of his 
superior skill. When they knew as much 
as he did,said Monsieur Duvent, they could 
throw him over and have done with him; 








just at present he knew a great deal more 
than they, and it was largely to their in 
terest to make him their friend. There 
was no false pride about Monsieur Duvent. 
His thirst for professional knowledge was 
inexhaustible, and he was eager at all 
times to slake it at any source. 

Colonel Withersby was not pleased to 
find himself in so conspicuous a minority ; 
and he was open, not to say violent, in 
expressing his displeasure. His was a 
bold, aggressive nature—and the cocktails 
vherewith he had refreshed himself had 
not tended to take any of the fighting 
spirit out of him. 
the trying position of a dependent — for 


Had he not oceupied 


without the assistance of his friends he 
would lack sinews for his intended war-- 
Under the 
existing circumstances he was argument 
ative. The Spaniard, he admitted, cer- 
tainly knew a great deal about cards; in 


he would have been abusive. 


that line of gentlemanly amusement, no 
doubt, it would be well to avoid any fur- 
ther trial of conclusions with him. But 
when it came to dice, the case was differ- 
ent. In throwing dice, the Colonel de- 
clared with a sincere immodesty, he had 
yet to meet the man who could get ahead 
ofhim. Let him but have a square chance 
to settle matters on that basis with the 
Marques and all would yet be well. The 
others, if they did not want to, need not 
appear in the matter atall. If they would 
but set him up with a beggarly hundred 
merely enough to make a show with 
he would ask no more of them. Being 
thus started, he would go ahead and win 
the victory alone. And finally, with the 
most convincing self-imprecations if he 
didn’t, the Colonel protested that he would 
divide on the square. 

Monsieur Duvent stroked doubtfully 
On the 
one hand he had great confidence in the 
Colonel’s skill in the manipulation of 
dice. On the other hand his estimate of 
the skill of the Marques in all directions 
was very high. It was altogether prob- 
able, he thought, that a man who evident- 
ly had made so profound a study of the 
scientific possibilities of pasteboard had 
pressed his researches not less deeply into 
the scientific possibilities of ivory. If he 
had, then would the Colonel be but as 
wax in his hands. Therefore Monsieur 
Duvent hesitated; and with each moment 
of his hesitation his disposition tended 
the more strongly to take the ground 


his respectable gray mustache. 
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that he declined to throw good money 
after bad. 

Fortunately for Colonel Withersby, the 
tender nature of Mrs. Mortimer had not 
been appealed to in vain. As she herself 
had said, the Colonel had done her many 
good turns in the past; and she saw no 
reason for doubting that he might do her 
many more good turns in the future 
which latter consideration may have been 
remotely the cause of the flood of kindly 
intention that now welled up within her 
gentle breast. She was a pronounced 
free - trader, and her knowledge of the 
world assured her that reciprocity could 
not always be only on one side. Had 
the Colonel asked her to join him openly 
in carrying on his campaign against the 
Marques, she certainly would have refused 
That would have been ask- 
ing too much. But the Colonel's pro- 
posal to fight his battle alone—and to 
divide the spoils in case he should be 
victorious—put the matter on a basis that 
enabled her to give free play to the gen- 
erous dictates of her heart. She there- 
fore added her entreaties to his appeal to 
Monsieur Duvent for assistance; and even 
went so far as to offer to join equally with 
that gentleman in providing the small 
amount of capital without which the little 
venture in ivory could not be launched. 

Whether or not this liberal offer would 
have sufficed to overcome Monsieur Du- 
vent’s parsimonious hesitaney, never will 
be known. At the very moment that he 
opened his mouth to speak the words which 
no doubt would have been decisive, there 
was a knock at the door; then a servant 
entered bearing a great bunch of magniti- 
cent roses—all of which, however, being 
very full blown,were somewhat past their 
prime. An envelope directed to Mrs. 
Mortimer was attached to this handsome 
yet slightly equivocal floral tribute. With- 
in the envelope was the card of the Mar- 
ques de Valdeflores, on which was pen- 
cilled the request that she would accept 
the accompanying trifling souvenir of the 
very agreeable evening that he had passed 
in her company and in the company of 
her friends. In the right-hand bottom 
corner of the card were added the letters: 
P.P.C. In many ways Mrs. Mortimer 
was not a perfect woman, but among her 
imperfections was not that of stupidity. 
As she looked at this bunch of too-full- 
blown roses, and realized the message that 
it was intended delicately to convey, the 
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dove-like and olive-branching sentiments 
departed from her breast—and in their 
place came sentiments compounded of 
daggers and bowstrings and very poison- 
ous bowls! 

As for Colonel Withersby, having but 
glanced at the fateful letters on the card 
that Mrs. Mortimer mutely handed him, 
he descended to the office of the Casa Na- 
poléon in little more than a single bound. 
In little more than two bounds he return- 
ed to the first Consternation was 
written upon his expressive face, and also 
rage. Ina that was nothing 
short of blistering in its intensity he an- 
nounced the ruinous fact that the Mar- 
ques de Valdeflores had sailed at six o'clock 
that morning on the French steamer, and 
at that moment must be at least two hun- 
dred miles out at sea! 


floor. 


sentence 


VI. 
Dr. Théophile had but little to say when 
Madame told him with triumphal sorrow 
that the Marques de Valdeflores had paid 
his bill in full and had departed fo? his 
native Spain. Madame’s mixture of sen- 
timents was natural. Her triumph was 
because her estimate of the financial in- 
tegrity of the Marques had been justified 
by the event; her sorrow was because so 
profitable a patron gone from the 
Casa Napoléon. The few words which Dr. 
Théophile spoke, in his softened French 
of Guadeloupe, were to the effect that a 
man was not necessarily a Marques be 
cause he happened to pay his bill at a 
hotel. 
ly. 
ous; it was heartlessly unjust. 


was 


Madame resented this answer hot 
It was more, she said, than ungener- 
She chal- 


lenged Dr. Théophile to disprove by any 
evidence save his own miserable suspi- 
cions that the Marques was not a Marques; 


she defied him to do his worst! Dr. Thé- 
ophile said mildly that he really could 
not afford the time requisite for abstract 
research of this nature, and added that he 
had no worst to do. Madame declared 
that his reply was inconclusive; an ob- 
vious endeavor to evade the question that 
he himself had raised. Dr. Théophile 
smiled pleasantly and answered that, as 
usual, she was quite right. 

Had Madame only known it, she might 
have called Colonel Withersby as a wit- 
ness in her behalf; for the Colonel, had he 
been willing to testify, could have made 
her triumph over Dr. Théophile complete. 
Being curious to get down to what he 
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termed the hard-pan in regard to the Mar- 
ques, he had made an expedition of in- 
quiry to the Spanish consulate on the very 
day that that nobleman had sailed away. 

Certainly, said the polite young man 
who answered his pointed question, the 
Marques de Valdeflores had been in New 
York for nearly a month. His visit had 
been one of business—to arrange with a 
firm of American contractors for the 
building of a tramway in the city of Ta- 
razona. He had completed this business 
satisfactorily. 

The Colonel’s usually ruddy face whi- 
tened a little as he listened to this state- 
ment. The tramway project really, then, 
had been a substantial one after all! This 
was bitter indeed. But perhaps it was 
not true; the young man might be only 
chafling him. His voice was hoarse, and 
there was a perceptible break in it as he 
said: ‘* Honest Injun, now. 
ing it to me straight ?” 

The young man looked puzzled. He 
was by no means familiar with the intri 
eacies of the English language, and his 
mental translation of words into 
literal Spanish did not yield a very intel- 
ligible result. 

Perceiving 


You're giv- 


these 


the confusion that was 
caused by his use of a too extreme form 
of his own vernacular, the Colonel re- 
peated his question in substance in the 
Spanish tongue: ‘‘Of a truth he is a Mar- 
ques, and rich? There is no mistake ?” 

The young man perceptibly brighten- 
ed. ‘* Oh, of a truth there is no mistake, 
sefior,” he answered. ‘* He is a Marques, 
and enormously rich. To see him you 
would not think so, perhaps, for his habits 
are very simple, and he is as modest in his 
manner as in his dress. You see, he has 
given much of his time to business mat- 
ters; and he has travelled a great deal.” 

Colonel Withersby withdrew from the 
consulate. His desire for information 
was more than satisfied; it was satiated. 
In the relative privacy of the passageway 
outside the consulate door, his pent-up 
feelings found vent. 

‘‘Travelled, has he?” ejaculated the 
Colonel, with a series of accessory ejacula- 
tions of such force that the air immedi- 
ately around him became _ perceptibly 
blue. ‘‘ Travelled! Well, I should say 
he had! I've travelled a little myself, 
but Ill be” —the Colonel here dropped 
into minor prophecy—‘‘if he hasn't gone 
two miles to my one every time!” 
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Third 


7 remember Evesham is to call up a 
_ broad and smiling vale; a river loop- 
ed about a green hill and returning al- 
most on itself; on the lower slope of the 
hill, beside the river, a little town; and 
above its mills and roofs, two spires and 
one pre-eminent tower, all set in the same 
church-yard. 

The vale itself, as we dropped down 
toward Evesham, was insensibly chan- 
ging. Unawares we left the pastures be- 
hind, and drifted into a land of orchards 
and market-gardens—no Devonshire or- 
chards, with carpets of vivid grass, but 
stiff regiments of plum-trees, and between 
their files asparagus growing, and sage 
and winter lettuce under hand-glasses,and 
cabbages splashed with mauve and crim- 
son. We had crossed,in fact,the frontier 
of a fruit-growing country that in Eng- 
land has no rival but Kent. The begin- 
nings of this prosperous gardening are 
sometimes ascribed to one Signor Ber 
nardi, a Genoese gentleman who settled 
at Evesham in the middle of the seven 
teenth century. But more probably these 
orchards grow for the same reason that 
the meadows above are fat and a bell 
tower stands in Evesham. There is a 
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legend to that effect which is worth the 
telling. 

Egwin, Bishop of Worcester in the year 
700 or thereabouts, was a saint of shining 
piety, but unpopular in his diocese, which 
had not long been converted from pagan- 
ism,and retained many ‘ethnic and un- 
comely customs.” Against these the bishop 
thundered, till the people seized and haled 
him before Ethelred, then King of Mercia, 
charging him with tyranny and many 
bitter things. The matter was referred to 
the Holy Father at Rome, who command- 
ed Egwin to appear before him and an 
swer the charges. So to Rome he went: 
but before starting, to show how lowly 
he accounted himself, he ordered a pair 
of iron horse-fetters, and having put his 
feet into them, caused them to be locked 
and the key tossed into the Avon. Thus 
shackled, lhe went forward to Dover, took 
ship,and came to the Holy City; when, 
lo, a miracle! His attendants had gone 
down to the Tiber to catch a fish for sup 
per. Scarcely was the line.cast when a fine 
salmon took it and leapt ashore, without a 
struggle to escape. They hurried home 
with their prize, opened him, and found 
inside the key of the bishop's fetters. 
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It is needless to say that the pope, after 


this, made short work of the charges 
against Egwin. The accused was loaded 
with honors,and sent home with particular 
recommendations to King Ethelred, who 
lost no time in restoring the bishop to his 
see and appointing him tutor to his own 
sons. Among other marks of friendship 
the king gave Egwin a large tract of land 
It was savage, inhospitable, horrid with 
thickets and forest trees. Yet Egwin 
liked it; for he kept pigs, which found 
abundance of food there. So,dividing the 
wilderness into four quarters, he appoint 
ed a swine-herd over each, whose names 
were Eoves and Ympa, two brothers; and 
Trottue and Carnuc,brothers also. Eoves 
(with whom alone we are concerned) had 
charge over the eastern portion, and it 
happened to him one day that a favorite 
sow strayed off into the thickest of the 
woods. Eovesspent weeks in searching af- 
ter her, and at length wandered so far that 
he too lost his way. He shouted for suc- 
cor, but none came. Growing appalled, 
he began to run headlong through the 


undergrowth, when sud 
denly he stumbled on the 
lost sow, having three 
young ones with her. 
She came gladly to his 
eall, grunting and muz 
zling at his legs; then 
turned, and began to 
hurry into the deeper for- 
est, the young pigs trot- 
ting beside her. Eoves 
followed, and soon, to 
his wonder, reached a 
glade, open and some 
what steep, where was a 
virgin standing, lovelier 
than the noonday, and 
two others beside her, 
celestially robed. having psalteries in their 


hands and singing holy songs. The 
swine-herd un- 

derstood no- 

thing of the vis- ~ + 





ion; but hurry- 


ing back, was lucky enough to find an 
egress from the woods, and returned to 
his home 








This matter was reported to Egwin; 
and he, being eager to see the place with 
his own eyes, was led thither by Eoves. 
There it was vouchsafed to him to see the 
same vision, and, as it faded, to hear a 
voice from the chief virgin, saying, ‘*‘ This 
place have I chosen.” Whereupon he 
understood that he, like Aineas, had been 
guided by a sow to the spot where he 
must build; and soon the Abbey of Eves 
ham, or Eovesham, began to rise where 
the virgins had stood. This was in 703, 
and the building was finished in six years. 

Such is the legend. A town sprang 
up around the monastery ; the thickets 
were cleared and became pasture-lands 
and orchards; the country smiled, and 
the abbey waxed rich. It housed sixty- 
seven monks, five matrons, three poor 
brothers, three clerks, and sixty-five ser- 
vants to work in. brew 
house, bake-house, kitchen, 
cellar, infirmary; to make 
clothes and boots; to open 
the great gate; to till the 
gardens, vineyards, and 
orchards; and to fish for 
eels in the Avon below. 
When William de Beau- 
champ, whose castle stood 
at Bengeworth, on the op- 
posite bank, broke into the 
abbey church and plun- 
dered it, about 1150 A.D., 
the abbot excommunicated 
him and his retainers, razed 
his castle, and made a buri- 
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REED-CUTTERS. 








al-ground of the site. In 1530, under the 
rule of Clement Lichfield, the abbey pos- 
sessed fifteen manors in the county of 
Worcester alone, in Gloucestershire six, 
in Warwickshire three, in Northampton- 
shire two, with lands, rents,.and advow- 
sons far and wide. Out of Oxford and 
Cambridge there was no such assemblage 
of religious buildings in England. Then 
Clement Lichfield reared ‘‘a right sump- 
tuous and high square tower of stone’’; 
and almost at once King Henry VIII. 
made his swoop on the monasteries. 

The couniry still smiles; but to-day of 
all the conventual buildings there sur- 
vive but a stone or two—a sculptured 
arch leading to a kitchen-garden, and this 
‘high square tower” of Lichfield’s build- 
ing. This last was designed to be at once 
the abbey’s gateway, horologe, and bel- 


fiamplon ferry. 
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THE GIG SEAT. 


fry; but before the day of its completion 
all these uses were nullified. Its service 
since has been monumental merely—to 
stand over the razed foun- 
dations and obliterated 
fish-ponds of KEgwin's 
house, and speak to the 
vale of famous men and 
the hands that made it 
fertile. 

There are many old 
houses in Evesham, and 
especially in Bridge 
Street; but the bridge at 
the foot of this street is 
modern, and ascribed ** to 
the public spirit and per- 
severance of Henry Work 
man, Esq.” To him also are due the 
‘**Workman Gardens,” a strip of plea- 
sure-ground on the river's left bank, 
facing the abbey grounds; but local sapi- 





ence has imposed the 
usual restrictions on 
their use, and nine times 
out of ten you will find 
them deserted. 

The day was almost 
spent as we took to the 
canoe once more, and 
paddled around the long 
bend that girdles the 
town. We thought to 
have left the bell tower 
far behind, when, a little 
past Hampton Ferry, its 
pinnacles reappeared,and 
the twin spires of St. Law- 
rence and All Saints, peer 
ing above a plum orchard 
almost ahead of us. On 
our left the sun sank in 
a broad yellow haze; the 
hill where Simon fell, 
and where stands the 
Abbey Manor-house, was 
soaked in it; and soon,as 
the channel brought our 
faces westward again,and 
we drew near Chadbury 
mill and Chadbury lock 
and weir, the vale was 
filled with this yellow 
light, pale and pervasive. 
“Great Evesham’s fertile glebe 

what tongue hath not ex- 
tolled ? 

As though to her alone be- 

longed the garb of gold,” 
sings Drayton; and certainly she wore 
the garb that evening. As she donned 
it, the chorus of the birds ceased, and with 





CROPTHORNE MILL 


the sudden hush we became aware that 
their voices had been following in our ears 
all the day through. Above and below 
Evesham every furlong of the river-bank 


FLADBURY MILL. 


is populous, with larks especially, whose 
song you may hear shivering from every 


point of the sky. In early winter the 
number of nests that the falling leaves 
disclose is astonishing. Some, no doubt, 
have lasted and will last for years, such 
as the mud-plastered houses of the black- 
bird and thrush, and the fagot pile which 


the magpie constructs in the top of a tree. 
But the flimsy nests of the warblers and 
other late-breeding birds, built of a few 
dried grasses and bound together with 
cobwebs and horse- hair, date from last 
spring, and will disappear before the next. 
They were not made until the leaves were 
out, and upon the leaves their builders 
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WILLOWS BY CROPTHORNE. 


relied for concealment, so that in winter 
they hang betrayed. Yet even in winter 
the banks teem with life and color and 
interest. P., who rowed down here one 
bright December morning when the scar- 
let hips were out, and dark red haws, and 
the silver-gray seed of *‘ old man’s 
beard,” tells of a bie meadow 
from which the flood had just sub 
sided, and of birds innumerable 
feeding there—rooks, starlings, 
pewits in flocks, little white- 
rumped sandpipers darting to 
and fro and uttering their sharp 
note, a dozen herons solemnly 
but suspiciously observant of the 
passing boat, and watching for its 
effect on a cluster of wild-duck 
out on the ruffled stream. You 
cannot, indeed, pass down Avon without 
receiving the wide-eyed attention of its 
fauna; and politeness calls on you to re- 
turn it. 

Chadbury is twenty miles below Strat- 
ford, and here we meet the first lock that 
is kept in repair; so that for twenty miles 
Mr. William Sandys's work of making 
Avon navigable has gone for nothing. 
He lived at Fladbury, just below, and 
the money he threw away on his hob- 
by ‘‘cannot be reckoned at less than 
twenty thousand pounds.” ‘‘As soon,” 
writes Dr. Nash, in his Worcestershire, 


‘‘as he had finished his 
work to Stratford (and, as 
I have heard, spent all his 
fortune), he immediately 
delivered up all to Par 
liament, to do what they 
thought fit therein.” And 
this was precisely nothing. 

Consequently there is 
to-day but little human 
stir beside the Avon. The 
‘“*freighted barge from dis 
tant shores” travels this 
way no longer, or but 
rarely. Unless by the 
towns—Emscote, Stratford, Evesham, and 
Tewkesbury—a pleasure-boat is hardly to 
be met, and all the villages seem to turn 
their backs on the stream. At the mills 
we see a few men, whitened with flour; 
in summer the mowers and haymakers 





WYRE LOCK 


appear for a few days upon the meadows, 
and are soon gone; in winter a few may 
return to poll the willows, tying their 
twigs into fagots, and leaving the stems 
standing, with white scarred heads; occa 
sionally a man and a boy will come in one 
of the native high-prowed punts to cut and 
bind the dark rushes that, when dried, are 
used for matting, chair seats, and calking 
beer barrels; or the tops of a withy bed 
will sway erratically as we pass, and tell 
of somebody at work there; or in autumn 
flood-time a professional fisherman, with 
his eel nets,is busy at the weirs. These 





NETS DRYING AT WYRE 


represent the in- 
dustries of Avon. 
Other human forms 
there are, which 
angle with rod and 
line, strange, inti 
nitely patient men, 
fishing for eels 
and other succulent 
fish, catching (it 
may be) one dace 
between sunrise and 
sundown. Their 
ancestors must have 
had better sport, for 
Dugdale constant- 
ly speaks of valua- 
ble fishing rights 
on the river, and 
many a farmer paid 
his rent to the 
Church in eels. To 
this day every cot- 
tage has its punt, 
and sometimes a 
seat rigged up in 
some likely spot 
over the stream. 
One such we mark- 
ed with particular 
interest. It was, in 
fact, the body of an 
old gig; and there- 
in sat an angler, 
and a glutton of his 
kind, for he had 
no less than seven 
lines baited, and the 
rods radiated from 
him like the spokes 
of a wheel. Per 
haps it was his one 
holiday for the 
week, and he had 
hit on this device for cramming the seven 
days’ sport into one. 

Much might be written of Chadbury 
mill and weir as we saw them in 

“the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west.” 


| again, it is hard to improve upon Ire- 
land, who ealls it ‘‘so rich a landscape 
that nature seems not to require the as- 
sistance of art, in the language of modern 
refinement, either to correct her coarse 
expression by removing a hill or docking 
a tree, or to supply her careless and 
tasteless omissions for the purpose of 
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OLD PEAR-TREES AT PERSHORE. 


rendering her more completely pictur 
esque. 

In gathering darkness we dropped down 
beneath a hill-side partly wooded, partly 
set out in young plum orchards, partly 
turfed, and dotted with old thorns. Here 
is Cracombe House, and beyond it lie two 
villages, Fladbury on the right, and Crop 
thorne on the left, each with its own mill. 
A ford used to join them, but this was su 
perseded by a bridge to commemorate the 
Queen’s Jubilee. We did not come to it 
that night, for at Fladbury there stands a 
parsonage, with a lawn sloping between 
trees to the river, and on this lawn we 
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PERSHORE BRIDGE. 


heard the voices and laughter of friends 
in the dusk. Turning our canoe shore- 
ward, we hailed them. 

if Kenilworth Castle and Evesham Ab- 
bey, structures so massive, take but a cen- 
tury or so to fall in complete ruin, how 
soon will mere man revert to savagery ? 
Our host at Fladbury parsonage was a 
painter, one in 
whom Americans 
take a just pride, 
and the talk at 
his table that 
evening was brisk 
enough, had we 
but possessed ears 
for it. Instead, 
we who had jour- 
neyed for ten 
days from inn to 
inn, reading no 
newspapers, re 
ceiving no let 
ters, conversing 
with few fellows, 
regarding only 
the quiet pano- 
rama of mea- 
dow, wood, and 
stream, sat in a 
mental haze. We 


with long draughts of open air. The daz- 
zle of the river, the rhythmical stroke of 
the paddle, had set our wits to sleep. 
Once or twice we strove to rally them, 
and listen to the talkers; but always the 
ripple of Avon rose and ran in our ears, 
confusing the words, and we sank back 


into agreeable hebetude. 





were _ stupefied AT WYRE. 


The same held 
us, too, next 
morning, aS we 
ported our canoe 
over Fiadbury 
weir, and started 
for Tewkesbury 
in the teeth of a 
west wind that 
blew ‘‘ through 
the sharp haw- 
thorn” and curl- 
ed the water. 
The year had 
aged noticeably 
in the past night, 
and the coun- 
try-side wore a 
forlorn look. 
None the less, 
the reaches be- 
low Cropthorne 
struck us as 
singularly beau- 
tiful. From a 
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fringe of fantastic 
pollard willows, 
out of whose de 
cayed trunks grew 
the wild rose and 
bramble, orchards 
and pastures swell 
ed up to a line 
of eottages and 
a square - towered 
chureh — standing 
against the sky. 
Cropthorne church 
is to be visited as 
well for its beauty 
as for the monu- 
ments it contains 
of the Dingley 
family, to which 
the manor former- 
ly belonged. There 
is one to the mem- THE 
ory of Francis 

Dingley, Esq., who 

happily matched with Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Brigge, Esq., and Mary Hoby, 
his wife, had issue eleven sons and eight 
daughters, and died in peace, anno 1624. 
The last of the Dingleys, a girl, married 
Edward Goodyeare, of Burghope, and bore 
him two sons, whose history is tragic. The 





SUMMER-HOUSE ON BREDON HILL. 


elder, Sir John. was a childless man; and 
his brother Samuel, who followed the sea, 
and had become captain of the Ruby man 
of-war, expected in time to have the estates. 
But the two men hated each other, and at 
last a threat of disinheritance so angered 
the captain that he took the desperate reso- 
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GREAT COMBERTON. 


lution of murdering the baronet, and per- 
petrated it on the 17th of January, 1741. 
Dr. Nash tells the story: ‘‘A friend at 


Bristol, who knew their 
mortal antipathy, had in 
vited them both to dinner, 
in hopes of reconciling 
them, and they parted in 
seeming friendship. But 
the captain placed some of 
his crew in the street near 
College Green, with orders 
to seize his brother, and as- 
sisted in hurrying him by 
violence to his ship, under 
pretence that he was disor- 
dered in his senses, where, 


when they arrived, he caused him to be 
strangled in the cabin by White and Ma- 
hony, two ruffians of his crew, himself 
standing sentinel at the door while the 
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horrid deed was perpetra- 
ting.” The captain, with 
his two accomplices, was 
soon taken and hanged 
He was a brave sailor, and 
had distinguished himself 
at St.Sebastian, Ferrol,and 
San Antonio,at which last 
place he burnt three men 
of-war, the magazine, and 
stores. 

Four miles below Flad- 
bury lies Wyre lock, with 
Wyre village on the right 
bank, its cottage gardens 
planted with cabbages and 
winter lettuce, or hung 
with nets drying in the 
wind. Across the river, a 


few fields back, Wick straggles, a long 
street of timbered cottages, with a little 
church, and before the church a cross. 


NAFFORD 


And ahead of 





MILL 


us, over its acres of plum 


and pear orchards, the fine tower of Per 


shore rises. 


Of all the abbeys that once graced the 


Avon, Tewkes- 





ECKINGTON 





bury alone re- 
tains some of its 
former splendor. 
Sulby is a farm- 
house; of Stone- 
leigh but a gate- 
way is left; of 
Evesham an arch 
and a_ tower; 
while Pershore 
keeps only its 
tower and choir. 
Oswald, nephew 
of our old friend 
Ethelred, King of 
Mercia, founded a 





house of secular 
canons here A.D 
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689, who by a charter of King Edgar, 
two centuries later, were superseded by 
3enedictine monks. Being built of wood, 
both church and convent were thrice 
destroyed by fire, first about the year 
1000, then in 1223, and again in 1288; 
on this last occasion by the sin of a 
brother, who went a-courting with a 
lantern within the sacred walls (muli- 
ebri consilio infatuatus, in loco illo sac 
rato ignem obtulit alienum). This fire 
consumed not only the abbey, but the 
Vou. LXXXIII.—No. 494.—26 
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ECKINGTON. 


greater part of the town, and the wicked 
cause of it led to a suspension of all reli- 
gious services until 1299, when the Bishop 
of Llandaff came and ‘“‘reconciled” the 
Chureh. All that remains to-day is used 
as the parish church of the Holy Cross, 
and is a beautiful piece of Early English 
work. Pershore itself bears all the mark 
ings of a quietly prosperous market town. 
Its wide street is lined with respectable 
red-brick houses, faced with stone, having 
pediments over their front doors, and 
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STRENSHAM CHURCH. 


square windows, some of them blocked 
ever since the days of the window-tax. 
Its plums are known throughout Eng- 
land, its pears yield excellent perry, and 
on pears and plums together it relies for 
a blameless competence. 

We passed Pershore bridge, which the 


Royalists broke down in their retreat 
from Worcester field, and the water- 
gate. There was a water-gate at Fladbury 


also, one post of which we were assured 
was the same that Mr. Sandys planted 
in 1637. For long the steep chine of Bre- 
don Hill had lain ahead 
of us, closing the view. 
We had first spied it 
yesterday, from the hill 
side below Cleeve, and 
ever since it had been 
with us; but below Per 
shore the river so winds 
that whether you row 
down stream or up, Bre 
don will be found the 
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dominant feature in the landscape. But 
whether a passing cloud paints it purple, 
or the sun shines on it, lighting the grassy 
slopes, and showing every bush and quar- 
ry on the sides, it is always a beautiful 
background for the villages that cluster 
Great and Little Comber- 
ton, Bricklehampton, Elmley Castle, and 
Norton-by-Bredon. 
the day relented for 
pale sunshine their 
stood out, bright spots against the hill- 
side. 

We floated under the steep bank that 
separates Comberton and its poplars from 
the stream, along to tlhe dusty mill beside 
Nafford Lock, and drew close under this 
hill-side until the old beacon at its top 
(called the Summer-house) stood right 
At Nafford Lock there 
is a drop of six or eight feet before the 


round its foot 
As we passed them 


a while, and in the 
gray church towers 


above our heads. 


river runs on by yet more villages— Eck- 
ington, Birlingham, and Defford. Here 


in the sombre west ahead of us the Mal- 
verns come into view, and here, between 
Eckington and Defford,a bridge crosses, 
over which we leaned for a quiet half- 
hour before going on our way. 

It was atime, I think, that will pleasant- 
ly come back to us in days when we shall 
fear to trust our decrepit limbs in a canoe. 
The bridge, six-arched, with deep buttress- 
es, seemed as old as Avon itself. It is 
built of the red sandstone so common in 
the neighborhood; but time has long since 
mellowed and subdued its color to reflect 
the landscape’s mood, which just now was 
sober and even mournful. Rain hung 
over the Malverns; down on the flat plain, 
where the river crept into the evening, the 
poplars were swaying gently; a pair of 
jays hustled by with a warning squawk. 
Throughout this, the last day of our voy- 
age, we had travelled dully, scarce ex- 
changing a word, possessed with the stu 
por before alluded to. A small discovery 
awoke us. As we rested our elbows on 
the parapet, we noticed that many deep 
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grooves or notches ran across it. 
They were marks worn in the 
stone by the tow-ropes of depart- 
ed barges. 

Those notches spoke to us, as 
nothing had spoken yet, of the 
true secret of Avon. Kings and 
their armies have trampled its 
banks from Naseby to Tewkes- 
bury, performing great feats of 
war; castles and monasteries have 
risen over its waters; yet none of 
them has left a record so durable 
as are these grooves where the 
bargemen shifted their ropes in 
passing the bridge. The fighting 
reddened the river for a day; the 
building was reflected there for a 
century or two; but the slow toil 
of man has outlasted them both. 
And looking westward over the 
homely landscape, we realized the 
truth that Nature too is most in 
earnest when least dramatic; that 
her most terrible power is seen 
neither in the whirlwind, nor in 
the earthquake, nor in the fire, but in the 
eatkins budding on the hazel, the still, 
small voice that proves she is not dead, 
but sleeping lightly, and already dream- 
ing of the spring. 


STRENSHAM MILL. 


TITHE BARN, BREDON 


“Sed neque Medorum silva, ditissima terra ’— 
the note of Virgil’s praise of Italy was 
ours for a while, and his pride to inherit 
a land of immemorial cities, made fertile 
by tillage, and watered by ‘‘ rivers steal- 
ing under hoary walls.” 

A little below the bridge, Avon is joined 
by the Defford (or, as it was once called, 
Depeford) Brook, its last considerable trib- 
utary, which rises on the west of the Lick- 
ey Hills; and a little farther on we turn 
a sharp bend where, above the old willows 
on our right, a field of rank grass rises 
steeply to Strensham church and vicarage. 
Behind the stumpy tower lies Strensham 

village, not to be seen 
from the river. Here, in 
1612, Samuel Butler was 
born, the author of *‘ Hu- 
dibras,” and a monument 
stands to his memory 
within the church, beside 
other fine ones belonging 
to the Russell family. 
He was born in obscurity 
and died a pauper—a poet 
(to use the words which 
Dennis wrote for his other 
monument in Westmin- 
ster Abbey) who ‘‘ was a 
whole species of poets in 
one; admirable in a man- 
ner in which no one else 
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has been tolerable—a manner in which 
he knew no guide, and has found no fol- 
lower.” Very few can read that epitaph 
without recalling the more famous epi- 
gram upon it: 
“The poet’s fate is here in emblem shown; 

He asked for bread, and he received a stone.” 


Below Strensham we pass a lock—the 
last before reaching Tewkesbury—and two 
mills, the first and larger and more mod- 
ern one deserted. Mr. Sandys's task was 
here not difficult, for the Avon Valley is 
so level that only two locks are required 
in the fifteen miles from Pershore. We 
have scarcely left the lock when the sharp 
steeple of Bredon at the western extremity 
of Bredon Hill points out the direction of 
the river. To this village, during the civil 
war, Bishop Prideaux, of Worcester, re- 
tired on a stipend of four shillings and 
sixpence a week. ‘‘This reverse of for- 
tune,” says Ireland, ‘‘ he bore with much 
cheerfulness, although obliged to sell his 
books and furniture to procure subsist- 
ence. One day, being asked by a neigh- 
bor, as he passed through the village with 
something under his gown, what had he 
got there ?—he replied he was become an 
ostrich, and foreed to live upon iron— 
showing some old iron which he was go- 
ing to sell at the blacksmith’s to enable 
him to purchase a dinner.” The living 
of Bredon was in more peaceful times one 
of the fattest in the bishop’s diocese, as is 
hinted by a huge tithe barn on the slope 


above us, with a chamber over its door- 
way, doubtless for the accountant. 

From Bredon we came to Twining 
ferry, three miles below Strensham, and 
the flat meadows beyond it, over which 
the tower of Tewkesbury Abbey and the 
tall chimneys of its mills now began to 
loom through a rainy sky upon which 
night was fast closing. It is just before 
the town is reached that the Avon parts 
to join the Severn in four streams—one 
over a weir, another through a lock, the 
remaining two after working mills. Being 
by this both wet and hungry, we disem- 
barked at the boat-yard beside Mythe 
bridge, and walked up to our inn beneath 
the dark, irregular gables of High Street, 
resolved to explore the town next day. 

Tewkesbury lies along the southern 
bank of Mill Avon, the longest branch of 
our divided river, which, flowing under 
Mythe bridge, washes on its left the slums 
and back gardens of the town before it 
passes down to work the Abbey Mill. One 
of these gardens—that of the Bell and 
Bowling-Green Inn—will be recognized 
by all readers of John Halifax, Gentle- 
man, and the view from the yew-hedged 
bowling-green itself shall be painted in 
Mrs. Craik’s own words: ‘‘ At the end of 
the arbor the wall which enclosed us on 
the riverward side was cut down—my fa- 
ther had done it at my asking—so as to 
make a seat, something after the fashion 
of Queen Mary’s seat at Stirling, of which 
I had read. Thence one could see a good- 
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ly sweep of country. First, close below, 
flowed the Avon—Shakespeare’s Avon— 
here a narrow sluggish stream, but capa- 
ble, as we sometimes knew to our cost, of 
being roused into fierceness and foam. 


Now it slipped on quietly enough, con- 
tenting itself with turning a flour-mill 
hard by, the lazy whir of which made a 
sleepy, incessant monotone which I was 
fond of hearing. From the opposite bank 
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stretched a wide green level called the 
Ham, dotted with pasturing cattle of all 
sorts. Beyond it was a second river, 
forming an are of a circle round the 
verdant flat. But the stream itself lay so 
low as to be invisible from where we sat; 
you could only trace the line of its course 
by the small white sails that glided in 
and out, oddly enough, from behind 
clumps of trees and across meadow- 
lands.” 


This second stream is, of course, the 














Severn, sweeping broadly by the base of 
Mythe Hill. An advertisement that we 
saw posted in Tewkesbury streets gave us 
the size of the intervening meadow; it 
announced that the after or latter math 
of the Severn Ham was to be sold by 
order of the trustees—172 acres, 2 roods, 
28 perches of grass in all. The Ham is 
let by auction, and the money divided 
among the inhabitants of certain streets. 

We lingered to observe the yew hedge, 
‘fifteen feet high and as many thick,” 
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and talk to a waiter 
who now appeared 
at the back door of 
theinn. He seemed 
to feel his black suit 
and white front in 
congruous with their 
surroundings, and 
explained the cause 
of their presence. 
The Tewkesbury 
Bowling Club had 
held its annual din- 
ner there the night 
before. He showed 
us the empty bottles. 

‘Evidently avery 
large club,” we said. 

‘*No, sirs, not 
large, but very 
thirsty.” . 

The Abbey Mill, 
which droned _ so 
pleasantly in Phin- 
eas Fletcher's ears, 
stands close by, un- 
der the shadow of 
the Abbey Church, 
its hours of work 
and rest marked by 
the clock and peal 
of eight sweet-toned 
bells in the Abbey 
Tower. 

It is well that this 
tower should stand 
where itdoes. Ifto 
one who follows the 
windings of Avon 
the recurrent sugges- 
tion of its scenery be that of permanence, 
here fitly, at his journey’s end, he finds 
that permanence embodied monumentally 
in stone. No building that I know in 
England—not Westminster Abbey, with 
all its sleeping generations—conveys the 
impression of durability in the same de- 
gree as does this Norman tower, which, 
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for eight centuries, has stood foursquare 
to the storms of heaven and the frenzy of 
men. Though it rises 132 feet from the 
ground to the coping of its battlements, 
and though its upper stages contain much 
exquisite carving, there is no lightness 
on its scarred indomitable face, but only 
strength. The same strength is repeated 
within the church by the 
fourteen huge cylindrical 
columns from which the 
arches spring to bear the 
heavy roof of the nave. 
In spite of the groining 
and elaborate traceries 
above, the rich eastern 
windows, the luxuriant 
decoration of the chantry 
chapels and their monu- 
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ments, these fourteen columns give the 
note of the edifice. To them we return, 
and standing beside them are able to ig- 
nore the mutilations of years, and see the 
old church as it was on a certain spring 
day in 1471, when its painted windows 
colored the white faces, and its ceilings 
echoed the cries, of the beaten Lancas- 
trians that clung to its altar for sanctuary. 

For ‘‘in the field by Tewkesbury,” a 
little to the south, beside the highway 
that runs to Gloucester and Cheltenham, 
the crown of England has been won and 
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lost. There, on the 4th of May, 1471, the 
troops of Queen Margaret and the young 
Prince Edward, led by the Duke of Som 
erset from Exeter to join another army 
that the Earl of Pembroke was raising in 
Wales, were overtaken by Edward 7. 
who had hurried out from Windsor to in 
tercept them. Footsore and bedraggled 
they had reached Tewkesbury on the 34d, 
and ‘‘pight their field in a close euen 
hard at the towne’s end, hauing the towne 
and abbeie at their backes; and directlie 
before them, and upon each side of them, 
they were defended with cumbersome 
lanes, deepe ditches, and manie hedges, 
besides hils and dales, so as the place 
seemed as noisome as might be to ap- 
proach unto.” From this secure position 
they were drawn by a ruse of the Crook- 
back’s, and slaughtered like sheep. Many, 
we know, fled to the abbey, were seized 
there and executed by dozens at Tewkes 
bury Cross, where High Street and Burton 
Street divide. Others were chased into 
the river by the Abbey Mill and drowned. 
A house in Church Street is pointed out 
as the place where Edward, Prince of 
Wales, was slain, and some stains in the 
floor boards of one of the upper rooms are 
still held to be his blood marks. Tradi- 
tion has marked his burial-place in the 
Abbey Church, and written above it, 
‘*Eheu, hominum furor: matris tu sola 
lux es,et gregis ultima spes.” The dust 
of his enemy Clarence—“ false, fleeting, 
perjured Clarence ”’—lies but a little way 
off, behind the altar screen. 

There is a narrow field, one of the last 
that Avon washes, down the centre of 
which runs a narrow withy- bordered 
watercourse. It is called the ‘‘ Bloody 
Meadow,” after the carnage of that day, 
when, as the story goes, blood enough lay 
at its foot to float a boat; and just be- 
yond, our river is gathered into the great- 
er Severn. 

THE END. 
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N 1817 Bryant’s ‘ Thanatopsis” was 

published in the North American Re- 
view. Richard Henry Dana, the elder, 
who was then one of the editors, said that 
it could not be an American poem, for 
there was no American who could have 
written it. But it does not seem to have 
produced a remarkable impression upon 
the public mind. The planet rose silent- 
ly and unobserved. Ten years after- 
ward, in 1827, Dana’s own “ Buccaneer” 
was published, and Christopher North, in 
Blackwood, saluted it as ‘‘by far the 
most original and powerful of American 
poetical compositions.” But it produced 
in this country no general effect which 
is remembered. Nine years later, in 1836, 
Holmes’s ‘‘ Metrical Essay” was delivered 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Har- 
vard College, and was as distinct an event 
in literary circles as Edward Everett's 
oration before the same society in 1824, 
or Ralph Waldo Emerson's in 1837, or 
Horace Bushnell’s in 1848, or Wendell 
Phillips’s in 1881. Holmes was then 
twenty-seven years old, and had just re- 
turned from his professional studies in 
Europe, where, as in his college days at 
Cambridge, where he was born, he had 
toyed with many Muses, yet still, with 
native Yankee prudence, held fast the 
hand of Aisculapius. His poem, like the 
address of Emerson in the next year, 
showed how completely the modern spir- 
it of refined and exquisite literary culti- 
vation and of free and undaunted thought 
had superseded the uncouth literary form 
and stern and rigid Calvinism of the Ma- 
thers and early Boston. 

The melody and grace of Goldsmith’s 
line, but with a fresh local spirit, have 
not been more perfectly reproduced, nor 
with a more distinct revelation of a new 
spirit, than in this poem. It is retrospec- 
tive and contemplative, but it is also full 
of the buoyancy of youth, of the con- 
sciousness of poetic skill, and of blithe 
anticipation. Its tender reminiscence and 
occasional fond elegiac strain are but 
clouds of the morning. Its literary form 
is exquisite, and its general impression is 
that of bright, elastic, confident power. It 
was by no means, however,a first work, nor 
was the poet unknown in his own home. 
But the ‘‘Metrical Essay” introduced 
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him to a larger public, while the fugitive 
pieces already known were the assurance 
that the more important poem was not a 
happy chance, but the development of a 
quality already proved. Seven years be- 
fore, in 1829, the year he graduated at 
Harvard, Holmes began to contribute to 
The Collegian, a college magazine. Two 
years later, in 1831, appeared the New 
England Magazine, in which the young 
writer, as he might himself say, took the 
road with his double team of verse and 
prose, holding the ribbons with unsur- 
passed lightness and grace and skill, now 
for two generations guiding those fleet 
and well-groomed coursers, which still 
show their heels to panting rivals, the 
prancing team behind which we have all 
driven and are still driving with constant 
and undiminished delight. 

Mr. F. B. Sanborn, whose tribute to 
Holmes on his eightieth birthday shows 
how thorough was his research for that 
labor of love, tells us that his first contri- 
bution to the New England Magazine 
was published in the third or September 
number of the first year, 1831. It was a 
copy of verses of an unpromising title— 
“To an Insect.” But that particular in- 
sect, seemingly the creature of a day, 
proved to be immortal, for it was the ka- 
tydid, whose voice is perennial: 

“Thou sayest an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way.” 


In the contributions of the young 
uate the high spirits of a frolicsome fancy 


grad- 


effervesce and sparkle. But their quality 
of a new literary tone and spirit is very 
evident. The ease and fun of these bright 
prolusions, without impudence or coarse- 
ness, the poetic touch and refinement, 
were as unmistakable as the brisk pun- 
gency of the gibe. The stately and schol- 
arly Boston of Channing, Dana, Everett, 
and Ticknor might indeed have looked 
askance at the literary claims of such 
lines as these ‘‘ Thoughts in Dejection” 
of a poet wondering if the path to Par- 
nassus lay over Charlestown or Chelsea 
bridge: 
“What is a poet’s fame? 
Sad hints about his reason, 


And sadder praise from gazetteers, 
To be returned in season. 
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“For him the future holds 
No civic wreath above him; 
Nor slated roof nor varnished chair, 
Nor wife nor child to love him. 
“Maid of the village inn, 
Who workest woe on satin, 
The grass in black, the graves in green, 
The epitaph in Latin, 
“Trust not to them who say 
In stanzas they adore thee; 
Oh rather sleep in church-yard clay, 


” 


With maudlin cherubs o’er thee! 


The lines to the katydid, with ‘‘ L’In- 
connue,” 

“Ts thy name Mary, maiden fair?” 
published in the magazine at about the 
same time, disclose Holmes’s natural mel- 
ody and his fine instinct for literary 
form. But his lyrical fervor finds its 
most jubilant expression at this time in 
‘*Old Ironsides,” written at the turning- 
point in the poet’s life, when he had re- 
nounced the study of the law, and was 
deciding upon medicine as his profession. 
The proposal to destroy the frigate Con- 
stitution, fondly and familiarly known as 
‘**Old Ironsides,” kindled a patriotic fren- 
zy in the sensitive Boston boy, which 
burst forth into the noble lyric, 


“ Ay, tear her tattered ensign down !” 


There had been no American poetry 
with a truer lilt of song than these early 
verses, and there has been none since. 
Two years later, in 1833, Holmes went to 
complete his medical studies in Paris, and 
the lines to a grisette, 

“ Ah, Clemence, when I saw thee last 
Trip down the Rue de Seine!” 


published upon his return in his first vol- 
ume of verse, are a charming illustration 
of his lyrical genius. His limpid line 
never flowed more clearly than in this 
poem. It has the pensive tone of all his 
best poems of the kind, but it is the half- 
happy sadness of youth. 

All these early verses have an assured 
literary form. The scope and strain were 
new, but their most significant quality 
was not melody nor pensive grace, but 
humor. This was ingrained and genuine. 
Sometimes it was rollicking, as in ‘‘ The 
Height of the Ridiculous” and ‘‘ The Sep- 
tember Gale.” Sometimes it was drolly 
meditative, as in ‘‘ Evening, by a Tailor.” 
Sometimes it was a tearful smile of the 
deepest feeling, as in the most charming 
and perfect of these poems, ‘‘The Last 


Leaf,” in which delicate and searching 
pathos is exquisitely fused with tender 
gayety. The haunting music and mean- 
ing of the lines, 
“The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb,” 


lingered always in the memory of Lin- 
coln, whose simple sincerity and native 
melancholy would instinctively have re- 
jected any false note. It is in such mel- 
ody as that of the ‘‘ Last Leaf” that we 
feel how truly the grim old Puritan 
strength has become sweetness. 

To this poetic grace and humor and 
music, which at that time were unrivalled, 
although the early notes of a tuneful choir 
of awakening songsters were already 
heard, the young Holmes added the 
brisk and crisp and sparkling charm of 
his prose. From the beginning his cours- 
ers were paired, and with equal pace they 
have constantly held the road. In the 
New England Magazine for November 
in the same year, 1831, a short paper was 
published called the ‘‘ Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table.”” The tone of placid dog- 
matism and infallible finality with which 
the bulls of the domestic pope are deliv- 
ered is delightfully familiar. This earli- 
est one has perhaps more of the cardinal’s 
preliminary scarlet than of the mature pa- 
pal white, but in its first note the voice of 
the Autocrat is unmistakable: 

Somebody was rigmarolling the other day 
about the artificial distinctions of society. 

“ Madam,” said I, “society is the same in 
all large places. I divide it thus: 

“1. People of cultivation who live in large 
houses. 

“2. People of cultivation who live in small 
houses. 

“3. People without cultivation who live in 
large houses. 

“4, People without cultivation who live in 
small houses. 

“5, Serubs.” 

An individual at the upper end of the table 
turned pale and left the room as I finished 
with the monosyllable. 


‘Tis sixty years since,” but that drop 
is of the same characteristic transparency 
and sparkle as in the latest Tea-Cup. 

The time in which the New England 
Magazine was published, and these first- 
lings of Holmes’s muse appeared, was one 
of prophetic literary stir in New England. 
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There were other signs than those in let- 
ters of the breaking up of the long Puri- 
tan winter. A more striking and extreme 
reaction from the New England tradition 
could not well be imagined than that 
which was offered by Nathaniel Parker 
Willis, of whom Holmes himself says 
‘that he was at the time something be- 
tween a remembrance of Count D’Orsay 
and an anticipation of Oscar Wilde.” 
Willis was a kindly saunterer, the first 
3oston dandy, who began his literary ca- 
reer with grotesque propriety as a senti- 
mentalizer of Bible stories, a performance 
which Lowell gayly called inspiration and 
water. In what now seems a languid, 
Byronic way, he figured as a Yankee Pel- 
ham or Vivian Grey. Yet in his prose 
and verse there was a tacit protest against 
the old order, and that it was felt is shown 
by the bitterness of ridicule and taunt and 
insult with which, both publicly and pri- 
vately, this most amiable youth was at- 
tacked, who, at that time, had never said 
an ill-natured word of anybody, and who 
was always most generous in his treat- 
ment of his fellow-authors. 

The epoch of Willis and the New Eng- 
land Magazine is very notable in the his- 
tory of American literature. The tradi- 
tions of that literature were grave and 
even sombre. Irving, indeed, in his 
Knickerbocker and Rip Van Winkle and 
Ichabod Crane, and in the general gayety 
of his literary touch, had emancipated it 
from strict allegiance to the solemnity of 
its precedents, and had lighted it with a 
smile. He supplied a quality of grace 
and cheerfulness which it had lacked, and 
without unduly magnifying his charming 
genius, it had a natural, fresh, and smiling 
spirit, which, amid the funereal, theologic 
gloom, suggests the sweetness and bright- 
ness of morning. In its effect it is a 
breath of Chaucer. When Knickerbocker 
was published, Joel Barlow's ‘‘ Hasty- 
Pudding” was the chief achievement of 
American literary humor. Mark Twain 
and Charles Dudley Warner were not yet 
“the witsof Hartford.” Those who bore 
that name held it by brevet. Indeed, the 
humor of our early literature is pathetic. 
In no State was the ecclesiastical domi- 
nance more absolute than in Connecticut, 
and nothing shows more truly how abso- 
lute and grim it was than the fact that 
the performances of the ‘‘ wits” in that 
State were regarded — gravely, it must 
have been—as humor. 


For a long time there was no vital re- 
sponse in New England to the chord 
touched by Irving. Yet Boston was then 
unquestionably the chief seat of Ameri- 
can letters. Dennie had established his 
Portfolio in Philadelphia in 1801, but in 
1805 the Monthly Anthology, which was 
subsequently reproduced in the North 
American Review, appeared in Boston, 
and was the organ or illustration of the 
most important literary and intellectual 
life of the country at that time. The 
opening of the century saw the revolt 
against the supremacy of the old Puritan 
Church of New England—a revolt within 
its own pale. This clerical protest against 
the austere dogmas of Calvinism in its an- 
cient seat was coincident with the over- 
throw in the national government of 
Federalism and the political triumph of 
Jefferson and his party. Simultaneously 
also with the religious and political dis- 
turbance was felt the new intellectual and 
literary impulse of which the Anthology 
was the organ. But the religious and 
literary movements were not in sympathy 
with the political revolution, although 
they were all indications of emancipation 
from the dominance of old traditions, the 
mental restlessness of a people coming 
gradually to national consciousness. 

Mr. Henry Adams, in remarking upon 
this situation in his history of Madison’s 
administration, points out that leaders of 
the religious protest which is known as 
the Unitarian Secession in New England 
were also leaders in the intellectual and 
literary awakening of the time, but had 
no sympathy with Jefferson or admiration 
of France. Bryant's father was a Feder- 
alist; the club that conducted the Anthol- 
ogy and the North American Review was 
composed of Federalists; and the youth 
whose ‘‘ Thanatopsis” is the chief distine- 
tion of the beginning of that Review, and 
the morning star of American poetry, was, 
as a boy of thirteen, the author of ‘the 
‘*Embargo,” a performance in which the 
valiant Jack gave the giant Jefferson no 
quarter. The religious secession took its 
definite form in Dr. Channing's sermon at 
the ordination of Jared Sparks in Balti- 
more in 1819, which powerfully arraigned 
the dominant theology of the time. This 
was the year in which Irving’s Sketch- 
Book was published. Bryant's first vol- 
ume followed a year or two later, and our 
distinctive literary epoch opened. 

Ten years afterward, when Bryant had 
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left New England, Dr. Channing was its 
most dignified and characteristic name in 
literature. But he was distinctively a 
preacher, and his serene and sweet genius 
never unbent into a frolicsome mood. As 
early as 1820 a volume of Robert Burns’s 
poems fell into Whittier’s hands like a 
spark into tinder, and the flame that has 
so long illuminated and cheered began to 
blaze. It was, however, a softened ray, 
not yet the tongue of lyric fire which it 
afterward became. But none of the poets 
smiled as they sang. The Muse of New 
England was staid and stately—or was 
she, after all, not a true daughter of Jove, 
but a tenth Muse, an Anne Bradstreet ? 
The rollicking laugh of Knickerbocker 
was a solitary sound in the American air 
until the blithe carol of Holmes returned 
a kindred echo. 

Willis was the sign of the breaking 
spell. But his light touch could not 
avail. The Puritan spell could be broken 


only by Puritan force, and it is the lineal 
descendants of Puritanism, often the sons 
of clergymen—Emerson and Holmes and 
Lowell and Longfellow and Hawthorne 
and Whittier—who emancipated our liter- 
ature from its Puritan subjection. In 1829 
Willis, as editor of Peter Parley’s Token 


and the American Monthly Magazine, 
was aided by Longfellow and Hawthorne 
and Motley and Hildreth and Mrs. Child 
and Mrs. Sigourney, and the elder Bishop 
Doane, Park Benjamin and George B. 
Cheever, Albert Pike and Rufus Dawes, 
as contributors. Willis himself was a co- 
pious writer, and in the American Month- 
ly first appeared the titles of ‘‘ Inkling 
of Adventure” and ‘‘Pencillings by the 
Way,” which he afterward reproduced 
for some of his best literary work. The 
Monthly failed, and in 1831, the year that 
the New England Magazine began, it was 
merged in the New York Mirror, of which 
Willis became associate editor, leaving his 
native city forever, and never forgiving 
its injustice toward him. In the heyday 
of his happy social career in England he 
wrote to his mother, ‘‘ the mines of Gol- 
conda would not tempt me to return and 
live in Boston.” 

This was the literary situation when 
Holmes was preluding in the magazine. 
The acknowledged poets in Boston were 
Dana, Sprague, and Pierpont. Are these 
names familiar to the readers of this Mag- 
azine? How much of their poetry can 
those readers repeat? No one knows more 
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surely than he who writes of a living au- 
thor how hard it is to forecast fame, and 
how dangerous is prophecy. When Ea- 
ward Everett saluted Percival’s early vol- 
ume as the harbinger of literary triumphs, 
and Emerson greeted Walt Whitman at 
‘the opening of a great career,” they 
generalized a strong personal impression. 
They identified their own preference with 
the public taste. On the other hand, 
Hawthorne says truly of himself that he 
was long the most obscure man of letters 
in America. Yet he had already pub- 
lished the Twice Told Tales and the 
Mosses from an Old Manse, the two se- 
ries of stories in which the character and 
quality of his genius are fully disclosed. 
But although Longfellow hailed the pub- 
lication of the first collection as the rising 
of a new star, the tone of his comment is 
not that of the discoverer of a planet 
shining for all, but of an individual po- 
etic pleasure. The prescience of fame is 
very infrequent. The village gazes in 
wonder at the return of the famous man 
who was born on the farm under the 
hill, and whose latent greatness nobody 
suspected; while the youth who printed 
verses in the corner of the county paper, 
and drew the fascinated glances of palpi- 
tating maidens in the meeting-house, and 
seemed to the farmers to have associated 
himself at once with Shakespeare and 
Tupper and the great literary or ‘* littery 
folks,” never emerges from the poet's de- 
partment in the paper in which uncon- 
sciously and forever he has been cor- 
nered. It would be a grim Puritan jest 
if that department had been named from 
the corner of the famous dead in West- 
minster Abbey. 

If the Boston of sixty years ago had 
ventured to prophesy for itself literary 
renown, it is easy to see upon what repu- 
tations of the time it would have rested 
its claims. But if the most familiar names 
of that time are familiar no longer, if Ket- 
tell and poems from the United States 
Gazette seem to be cemeteries of departed 
reputations, the fate of the singers need 
not be deplored as if Fame had forgotten 
them. Fame never knew them. Fame 
does not retain the name of every min- 
strel who passes singing. But to say that 
Fame does not know them is not dis- 
praise. They sang for the hearers of their 
day, as the players played. Is it nothing 
to please those who listen, because those 
who are out of hearing do not stop and ap- 
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plaud? If we recall the names most em- 
inent in our literature, whether they were 
destined for a longer or shorter date, we 
shall see that they are undeniably illus- 
trations of the survival of the fittest. 
Turning over the noble volumes of Sted- 
man and Miss Hutchinson, in which, as 
on a vast plain, the whole line of Ameri- 
can literature is drawn up for inspection 
and review, and marches past like the 
ghostly midnight columns of Napoleon’s 
grand army, we cannot quarrel with the 
verdict of time, nor feel that injustice has 
been done to Thamis or to Cawdor. 
There are singers of a day, but not less 
singers because they are of a day. The 
insect that flashes in the sunbeam does 
not survive like the elephant. The splen- 
dor of the most gorgeous butterfly does 
not endure with the faint hue of the hills 
that gives Athens its Pindaric name. And 
there are singers who do not sing. What 
says Holmes, with eager sympathy and 
pity, in one of his most familiar and most 
beautiful lyrics ? 


“We count the broken lyres that rest 

Where the sweet waiting singers slumber, 
But o’er their silent sister’s breast 

The wild flowers who will stoop to number? 
A few can touch the magic string, 

And noisy fame is proud to win them; 
Alas, for those that never sing, 


And die with all their music in them!” 


But as he says also that the capacities 
of listeners at lectures differ widely, some 
holding a gallon, others a quart, and others 
only a pint or a gill, so of the singers who 
are not voiceless, their voices differ in 


volume. Some are organs that fill the 
air with glorious and continuous music; 
some are trumpets blowing a ringing peal, 
then sinking into silence; some are harps 
of melancholy but faint vibration; still 
others are flutes and pipes, whose sweet or 
shrill note has a dying fall. Some are 
heard as the wind or sea is heard; some 
like the rustle of leaves; some like the 
chirp of birds. Some are heard long and 
far away; others across the field; others 
hardly across the street. Fame is per- 
haps but the term of a longer or shorter 
fight with oblivion; but it is the warrior 
who “drinks delight of battle with his 
peers,” and holds his own in the fray, 
who finally commands the eye and the 
heart. There were poets pleasantly sing- 
ing to our grandfathers whose songs we 
do not hear, but the unheeded voice of the 
youngest songster of that time is a voice 
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we heed to-day. Holmes wrote but two 
** Autoerat” papers in the New England 
Magazine, one in November, 1831, and the 
other in February, 1832. The year after 
the publication of the second paper he went 
to Paris, where for three years he studied 
medicine, not as a poet, but as a physi- 
cian, and he returned in 1836 an admira- 
bly trained and highly accomplished pro- 
fessional man. But the Phi Beta Kappa 
poem of that year, like the tender lyric 
to Clemence upon leaving Paris,shows not 
only that the poet was not dead, but that 
he did not even sleep. The ‘‘ Metrical Es- 
say” was-the serious announcement that 
the poet was not lost in the man of science, 
an announcement which was followed by 
the publication in the same year (1836) 
of his first volume of poems. This was 
three years before the publication of 
Longfellow’s first volume of verses, The 
Voices of the Night. 

Holmes’s devotion to the two Muses of 
science and letters was uniform and un- 
tiring, as it was also to the two literary 
forms of verse and prose. But although 
a man of letters, like the other eminent 
men of letters in New England, he had 
no trace of the Bohemian. Willis was 
the only noted literary figure that ever 
mistook Boston for a seaport in Bohemia, 
and he early discovered his error. The 
fraternity which has given to Boston its 
literary primacy has been always distin- 
guished not only for propriety of life and 
respectability in its true sense of worthi- 
ness and respect, but for the possession of 
the virtues of fidelity, industry, and good 
sense, which have carried so far both the 
influence and the renown of New Eng- 
land. Nowhere has the Bohemian tradi- 
tion been more happily and completely 
shattered than in the circle to which 
Holmes returned from his European stud- 
ies to take his place. American citizen- 
ship in its most attractive aspect has been 
signally illustrated in that circle, and it 
is not without reason that the govern- 
ment has so often selected from it our 
chief American representatives in other 
countries. 

Dr. Holmes, as he was now called, and 
has continued to be called, practised his 
profession in Boston ; but whether because 
of some lurking popular doubt of a poet’s 
probable skill as a physician, or from some 
lack of taste on his part for the details of 
professional practice,.like his kinsman, 
Wendell Phillips, and innumerable oth- 
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er young beginners, he sometimes await- 
ed a professional call longer than was 
agreeable. But he wrote medical pa- 
pers, and was summoned to lecture to 
the medical school at Dartmouth College 
in New Hampshire, and later at Pitts- 
field in Massachusetts, while his unfailing 
charm as an occasional poet gave him a 
distinctive name. Holmes’s felicity in 
occasional poems is extraordinary. The 
‘**Metrical Essay’ was the first and chief 
of the long series of such verses, among 
which the songs of °29, the poems ad- 
dressed year after year to his college 
classmates of that year, have a delightful 
and endless grace, tenderness, wit, and 
point. Pegasus draws well in harness 
the triumphant chariot of °29, in which 
the lucky classmates of the poet move to 
a unique and happy renown. 

As a reader, Holmes was the permanent 
challenge of Mrs. Browning's sighing re- 
gret that poets never read their own verses 
to their worth. Park Benjamin, who heard 
the Phi Beta Kappa poem, said of its de- 
livery: ‘‘A brilliant, airy, and spirituelle 
manner varied with striking flexibility to 
the changing sentiment of the poem, 
now deeply impassioned, now gayly joy- 
ous and nonchalant, and anon springing 
up into almost an actual flight of rhapso- 
dy, rendered the delivery of this poem a 
rich, nearly a dramatic entertainment.” 
This was no less true in later years when 
he read some of his poems in New York 
at Bishop Potter's, then rector of Grace 
Church, or of the reading of the poem at 
the doctors’ dinner given to him by the 
physicians of New York a little later. 

Holmes’s readings were like improvisa- 
tions. The poems were expressed and in- 
terpreted by the whole personality of the 
poet. The most subtle touch of thought, 
the melody of fond regret, the brilliant 
passage of description, the culmination of 
latent fun exploding in a keen and resist- 
less jest, all these were vivified in the 
sensitive play of manner and modulation 
of tone of the reader, so that a poem by 
Holmes at the Harvard Commencement 
dinner was one of the anticipated delights 
which never failed. This temperament 
implied an oratorical power which natu- 
rally drew the poet into the lecture lyceum 
when it wasin its prime, in the decade be- 
tween 1850 and 1860. During that time 
the popular lecture was a distinct and 
effective public force, and not the least of 
its services was its part in instructing and 


training the public conscience for the 
great contest of the civil war. 

The year 1831, in which Holmes’s liter- 
ary activity began, was also the year on 
whose first day the first number of Garri- 
son’s Liberator appeared, and the final 
period of the slavery controversy opened. 
But neither this storm of agitation nor 
the transcendental mist that a few years 
later overhung intellectual New Eng- 
land greatly affected the poet. 

In the first number of the ‘‘ Autocrat” 
there is a passage upon puns which, crack- 
ling with fun, shows his sensitive scepti- 
cism. The ‘‘ Autocrat” says: ‘‘ In a case 
lately decided before Miller, J., Doe pre- 
sented Roe a subscription paper, and urged 
the claims of suffering humanity. Roe re- 
plied by asking when charity was like a 
top. It was in evidence that Doe pre- 
served a dignified silence. Roe then said, 
‘When it begins to hum.’” There are 
temperaments of a refined suspiciousness 
to which, when the plea of reform is urged, 
the claims of suffering humanity at once 
begin tohum. The very word reform ir- 
ritates a peculiar kind of sensibility, as a 
red flag stirs the fury of a bull. A noted 
party leader said, with inexpressible scorn, 
‘When Dr. Johnson defined the word pa- 
triotism as the last refuge of a scoundrel, 
he had not learned the infinite possibilities 
of the word ref-a-a-r-m.’” 

The acridity of this jest is wholly un- 
known to the Autocrat, who has moved 
always with reform, if not always with 
reformers, and whose protest against big- 
otry is as searching as it is sparkling. 
Not only has his ear been quick to detect 
the hum of Mr. Honeythunder’s loud ap- 
peal, but his eye to catch the often ludi- 
crous aspect of honest whimsey. During 
all the early years of his literary career 
he flew his flashing darts at all the ‘‘isms,”’ 
and he fell under the doubt and censure 
of those earnest children of the time whom 
the gay and clever sceptics derided as apos- 
tles of the newness. When Holmes ap- 
peared upon the lecture platform it was 
to discourse of literature or science, or to 
treat some text of social manners or mor- 
als with a crisp Poor Richard sense and 
mother wit,and a brilliancy of illustration, 
epigram, and humor that fascinated the 
most obdurate ‘‘come-outer.” Holmes’s 
lectures on the English poets at the Low- 
ell Institute were among the most noted 
of that distinguished platform, and every- 
where the poet was one of the most pop- 
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ular of ‘‘attractions.” There were not 
wanting those who maintained that his 
use of the platform was the correct one, 
and that the orators who, often by happy 
but incisive indirection, fought the good 
fight of the hour abused their oppor- 
tunity. 

It was while Holmes was still a pro- 
fessor, but still also touching the lyre and 
writing scientific essays and charming the 
great audiences of the lecture lyceum, 
that in the first number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, in November, 1857, the ‘‘ Auto- 
erat of the Breakfast Table” remarked, ‘‘I 
was just going to say, when I was inter- 
rupted,” and resumed the colloquies of the 
New England Magazine. He had been 
interrupted twenty-two years before. But 
as he began again it was plain that it was 
the same voice, yet fuller, stronger, rich- 
er, and that we were listening to one of 
the wisest of wits and sharpest of observers. 
Emerson warns us that superlatives are to 
be avoided. But it will not be denied that 
the ‘‘ Autocrat” belongs in the highest 
rank of modern magazine or periodical lit- 
erature, of which the essays of “ Elia” are 
the type. The form of the ‘‘ Autocrat ’’—a 
semi-dramatic, conversational, descriptive 
monologue—is not peculiar to Holmes’s 


work, but the treatment of it is absolutely 


original. The manner is as individual 
and unmistakable as that of Elia himself. 
It would be everywhere recognized as the 
Autocrat’s. During the intermission of 
the papers the more noted Macaulay flow- 
ers of literature,as the Autocrat calls them, 
had bloomed; Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus 
and reviews, Christopher North’s Noctes 
(now fallen into ancient night), Thack- 
eray’s Roundabout Papers, Lowell’s ‘‘ Ho- 
sea Biglow ’’—a whole library of magazine 
and periodical literature of the first impor- 
tance had appeared. But the Autocrat 
began again, after a quarter of a century, 
musical with so rich a chorus, and his 
voice was clear, penetrating, masterful, 
and distinctively his own. 

The cadet branch of English literature— 
the familiar colloquial periodical essay, a 
comment upon men and manners and 
life—is a delightful branch of the family, 
and traces itself back to Dick Steele and 
Addison. Hazlitt, who belonged to it, said 
that he preferred the Tatler to the Spec- 
tator ; and Thackeray, who consorted with 
it proudly, although he was of the elder 
branch, restored Sir Richard, whose habits 
had cost him a great deal of his reputa- 
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tion, to general favor. The familiar es- 
say is susceptible, as the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries show, of great variety 
and charm of treatment. What would 
the Christian Hero, writing to his Prue 
that he would be with her in a pint of 
wine's time, have said to ‘‘ Blakesmoor” 
and ‘‘ Oxford in the Vacation”? Yet Lamb 
and Steele are both consummate masters 
of the essay, and Holmes, in the ‘*‘ Auto- 
crat,” has given it a new charm. The 
little realm of the Autocrat, his lieges of 
the table, the persons of the drama, are at 
once as definitely outlined as Sir Roger’s 
club. Unconsciously and resistlessly we 
are drawn within the circle; we are ad- 
mitted ad eundem, and become the tar- 
gets of the wit, the irony, the shrewd and 
sharp epigram, the airy whim, the spark- 
ling fancy, the curious and recondite 
thought, the happy allusion, the felicitous 
analogy, of the sovereign master of the 
feast. 

The index of the Autocrat is in itself 
a unique work, It reveals the whimsical 
discursiveness of the book; the restless 
hovering of that brilliant talk over every 
topic, fancy, feeling, fact; a humming- 
bird sipping the one honeyed drop from 
every flower; or a huma, to use its own 
droll and capital symbol of the lyceum 
lecturer, the bird that never lights. There 
are few books that leave more distinctly 
the impression of a mind teeming with 
riches of many kinds. Itis, in the Yankee 
phrase, thoroughly wideawake. There is 
no languor, and it permits none in the 
reader, who must move along the page 
warily, lest in the gay profusion of the 
grove, unwittingly defrauding himself of 
delight, he miss some flower half hidden, 
some gem chance-dropped, some darting 
bird. Howells’s Letters was called a cham- 
ber-window book, a book supplying in 
solitude the charm of the best society. We 
could all name a few such in our own lit- 
erature. Would any of them, or many, 
take precedence of the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table ? 

It is in this book that the value of the 
scientific training to the man of letters is 
illustrated, not only in furnishing noble 
and strong analogies, but in precision of 
observation and accuracy of statement. 
In Holmes’s style, the definiteness of form 
and the clearness of expression are graces 
and virtues which are due te his exact 
scientific study, as well as to the daylight 
quality of his mind. 
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and tenderer feelings which is disclosed in 
the little passages of narrative in the rec- 
ord of the Autocrat and of his legitimate 
brothers, the Professor and the Poet, at 
the Breakfast Table, gives a grace and a 
sweetness to the work which naturally 
flow into the music of the poems with 
which the diary of a conversation often 
ends. These traits in the Autocrat sug- 
gested that he would yet tell a distinct 
story, which indeed came while the trilogy 
of the Breakfast Table was yet proceeding. 
Elsie Venner and the Guardian Angel, 
the two novels of Holmes’s, are full of the 
same briskness and acuteness of observa- 
tion, the same effusiveness of humor and 
characteristic Americanism, as the Auto- 
crat. Certain aspects of New England 
life and character are treated in these 
stories with incomparable vivacity and in- 
sight. Holmes’s picture is of a later New 
England than Hawthorne’s, but it is its 
lineal descendant. It is another facet of 
the Puritan diamond which flashes with 
different light in the genius of Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, Longfellow, 
Holmes, and Judd in Margaret. For, 
with all his lyrical instinct and rollicking 
humor, Holmes is essentially a New-Eng- 
lander, and one of the most faithful and 
shrewd interpreters of New England. 

The colloquial habit of the Autocrat is 
not lost in the stories, and it is so marked 
generally in Holmes’s writings as to be 
called distinctive. It isa fascinating gift, 
when it is so restrained by taste and in- 
stinctive refinement as not to become what 
is known as bumptiousness. Thackeray, 
even in his novels, is apt to drop into this 
vein, to talk about the persons of his 
drama with his reader, instead of leaving 
them to play out their part alone. This 
trait offends some of Thackeray’s audience, 
to whom it seems like the manager’s hand 
thrust into the box to help out the play 
of the puppets. They resent not ‘‘the 
damnable faces” of the actors, but the 
damnable sermonizing of the author, and 
exhort him to permit the play to begin. 
Thackeray frankly acknowledged his ten- 
dency to preach, as he called it. But it 
was partoftheman. Without the private 
personal touch of the essayist in his stories 
they would not be his. This colloquial 
habit is very winning when governed by 
a natural delicacy and an exquisite liter- 
ary instinet. It is the quality of all the 
authors who are distinctly beloved as per- 





The delicate apprehension of the finer 


sons by their readers, and it is to this class 
that Holmes especially belongs. 

It is not a quality which is easily ana- 
lyzed, but it blends a power of sympathet- 
ic observation and appreciation both of 
the thing observed and the reader to 
whom the observation is addressed. The 
Autocrat, as he converses, brightens with 
his own clear thought, with the happy 
quip, the airy fancy. He is sure of your 
delight, not only in the thought, but in its 
deft expression. He in turn is delighted 
with your delight. He warms to the re- 
sponsive mind and heart, and feels the 
mutual joy. The personal relation is es- 
tablished, and the Autocrat’s audience be- 
come his friends, to whom he describes 
with infinite glee the effect of his remarks 
upon his lieges at table. No other author 
takes the reader into his personal confi- 
dence more closely than Holmes,and none 
reveals his personal temperament more 
clearly. This confidential relation be- 
comes even more simple and intimate as 
time chastens the eagerness of youth and 
matures the keen brilliancy of the blossom 
into the softer bloom of the fruit. The 
colloquies of the Autocrat under the char- 
acteristic title of ‘‘ Over the Tea-Cups” are 
full of the same shrewd sense and wise 
comment and tender thought. The kind- 
ly mentor takes the reader by the button 
or lays his hand upon his shoulder, not 
with the rude familiarity of the bully or 
the boor, but with the courtesy of Mon- 
taigne, the friendliness of John Aubrey, or 
the wise cheer of Selden. The reader 
glows with the pleasure of an individual 
greeting, and a wide diocese of those 
whom the Autocrat never saw plume 
themselves proudly upon his personal ac- 
qnaintance. 

In this discursive talk about one of the 
American authors who have vindicated 
the position of American letters in the lit- 
erature of the language we have not 
mentioned all his works. It is the quali- 
ty rather than the quantity with which 
we are concerned, the upright, honorable, 
pure quality of the poet, the wit, the 
scholar, for whom the most devoted read- 
er is called to make no plea, no apology. 
The versatility of his power is obvious, 
but scarcely less so the uniformity of his 
work. It is a power which was early 
mature. For many a year he has dwelt 
upon a high table-land where the air is 
equable and inspiring, yet, as we have 
hinted, ever softer and sweeter. The lyr- 
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ic of to-day glows with the same ardor 
as the fervent apostrophe to ‘‘ Old Iron- 
sides” or the tripping salutation to the re- 
membered and regretted Clemence; it is 
only less eager. The young Autocrat 
who remarked that the word ‘‘ scrub” dis- 
missed from table a fellow-boarder who 
turned pale, now with the same smiling 
acuteness remarks the imprudent polite- 
ness which tries tp assure him that it is no 
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matter if he is a little older. Did any- 
body say so? Theeasy agility with which 
he cleared ‘‘the seven-barred gate” has 
carried him over the eight bars, and we 
are all in hot pursuit. For just sixty 
years since his first gay and tender note 
was heard, Holmes has been fulfilling the 
promise of his matin song. He has be- 
come a patriarch of our literature, and all 
his countrymen are his lovers. 


*RAVE.” 


BY J. ELWIN SMITH. 


T was that between-time of spring and 
summer when the sunshine is full of 

a peculiar soft radiance, and vegetation 
has something of the child’s look of won- 
der clinging about it, a fleeting transient 
expression, exquisitely pure and delicate, 
the first freshness of the new life, unsul- 
lied as yet by heat ordust. Nowhere did 
the light seem to rest so tenderly, or with 
such revelation of the mystic rising again 
of nature from hidden germ and embryo, 
as in the green little cemetery shut in 
from the street, with its mission of guard- 
ianship. Every form seemed to tingle 
and thrill with life; the birds pouring it 
out again in quick, short, or long trilling 
notes; the fresh young leaves with their 
evanescent purity of tint; the bushes that 
looked as if some one had shaken them 
suddenly into pink, yellow, and white 
blossoming; the hosts of little black ants 
running to and fro on the sandy paths. 
The very slenderest blade of grass thrust- 
ing itself up from the sod was a tiny 
being with the right to its moment of ex- 
istence in the bright sunshine; and there 
was the sense of the gladness of living 
that touches one so strangely often where 
the dead are resting. It is as if Life loved 
to creep up close to Death, and lay her 
warm pulsating hand over his silence and 
coldness. Over by the fence, to the right 
of the little stone cemetery chapel, were 
the numbered graves. They lay in long 
rows, divided by the narrowest of foot- 
paths, and at the head of every mound was 
its number, sometimes dangling from a 
slender iron prop, sometimes marked sim- 
ply on an oblong piece of wood driven 
deep into the ground. The foot-soldiers, 
the rank and file of the dead, seemed 
these graves; the many who had won no 
distinction, who bore no decoration of 
grief or love, of worldly respect or wealth. 
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If man or woman, young or old, slept 
here, there was nothing to tell; no epit- 
ome of their virtues, none of the clinging 
sorrow that so often breathes to us from 
a memorial inscription. Side by side, 
shoulder to shoulder, in mute unconscious 
fellowship they lay, resting as profound- 
ly as, and not one whit less invested with 
death’s mystery and dignity than their 
neighbors the occupants of the enclosures 
at a little distance, whose head-stones 
gleamed white and red through the living 
grace of the trees and bushes. 

On the broad gravel-walk running past. 
these graves stood three children, for the 
eldest was scarcely more than a child, 


though she held the other two protecting- ° 


ly by the hand. The latter were in the 
dress of city Homes, al ways subtly pathetic 
when seen on children, while the elder 
girl wore a scanty black frock and shabby 
mourning hat, into which a little bit of 
rusty-looking crape was twisted for sole 
trimming. Her eyes were full of tears. 
Every now and then they brimmed over, 
and the big drops would roll down, though 
she was evidently much too responsible a 
little person to ery out loud. 

‘*Hollo! What's the matter?” said a 
voice, suddenly. ‘‘ Anybody belongin’ to 
you buried here?” 

The girl turned round with a start. A 
boy had come up close to them, rather a 
queer-looking boy, with a tangle of light- 
colored hair falling over his forehead, big, 
protruding, pale-blue eyes, in which there 
was a wandering speculativeness, and a 
very thin face. His arms and legs were 
also thin, and he gave the impression of nev- 
er being too warm, even in summer-time. 
There was a raggedness about his clothes 
more suggestive of neglect than absolute 
poverty. The elbows innocent of patches; 
the trousers cut short at the knee, and a 
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world too wide for the spindly legs that, 
encased in loose black stockings, moved 
half apologetically underneath ; the shoes 
several sizes too large—all combined to 
produce a certain forlornness of aspect 
which seemed to cling to the boy, togeth- 
er with a curious old-mannish indepen- 
dence. Perhaps it was this forlorn inde- 
pendence common to both children that 
drew them instinctively to one another, 
and prompted the ready confidence of the 
girl’s answer: 

“It’s dad. But I can’t find him. 
got mixed up with somebody else.” 

‘** How’s that?” said the boy,seating him- 
self on the extreme edge of a neighboring 
grave. ‘‘ Didn't you ‘tend his funeral?” 

The girl shook her head. ‘‘Dad had 
fever awful bad, and I got it too, and we 
was both took to the hospittle. When I 
got better, they told me dad was dead and 
buried, and giv’ me this number,” holding 
out a slip of paper. 

The boy nodded affirmatively. 
ain’t it right?” 

*“No. When I showed it to the man 
at the gate, he said there wasn’t no such 
person here; that there must ha’ ben a 
mistake, and dad got buried under the 
wrong name. And I didn’t like to bother 
him much.” 

**That’s queer,” said the boy, walking 
thoughtfully along one of the narrow 
foot-paths dividing the graves. ‘‘ What 
kind of a man was your dad, tall or short?” 

‘Tall,” answered the girl; ‘‘ taller than 
him,” pointing to a man passing at a lit- 
tle distance; ‘thin too, kind a lathy like ;” 
and her eyes hung on the boy’s move- 
ments with a sort of unreasoning hope. 

Very critically, and with a judicial 
compression of the lips, he eyed the mounds 
on either hand, as if measuring the di- 
mensions of the hidden occupant. Then, 
with a shake of the head at once profound 
and discouraging, he returned to his for- 
mer position. 

‘**T guess you won't find him. 
mother dead too?” 

The girl nodded. 

‘*So’s mine. That's why I come here 
so much. She’s buried just over there, 
number 2864.” 

‘**Did she die of fever?” asked his com- 
panion, for the boy had paused, and was 
looking at her, evidently expectant of a 
remark. 

*“No; ’sumption. Dad says, when he’s 
drunk, that I’m goin’ off just like her, and 
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the sooner the better. I guess I am too. 
My cough’s awful bad at times.” 

‘**Ain’t you scared?” said the girl, watch 
ing him with wide, curious eyes. 

**Not much. I guess it ain’t any worse 
than livin’ down here. Dad knocks one 
round a good deal when he’s drunk. | 
wonder, though, if they make any dif 
f'rence up there between the people that 
buys their own graves and them that’s 
buried by the parish.” 

“Why?” 

‘Cause dad bought mother’s graye 
and I guess if I was to die right off now, 
he’d buy mine too. But he’s drinkin’ so 
that if I'm long about it he won’t have 
no money left, and the parish °]l have to 
bury me. I wonder if it makes any dif 
f'rence?” 

There was genuine anxiety in the boy’s 
tone, and his big blue eves rested on the 
girl with almost a pleading look. The 
latter did not answer for a moment. She 
felt, dumbly but strongly, that it must 
make a very great difference indeed, and 
that a person leaving this world rightful 
proprietor of his own grave, so to speak, 
could not fail to be more thought of any- 
where else than the recipient of charity. 
But she lacked words to express herself in, 
and her mind was full of another idea 

‘**Perhaps you won’t know your mother 
again,” she said. ‘‘She’'ll 
now, won't she?” 

The boy shook his head decisively. ‘‘I 
guess they didn’t make an angel of mo- 
ther. Her hands was all thin and hard, 
and her face too, and she hadn't any 
good clothes. It’s the fine folks they 
make the angels out of, I guess; the peo- 
ple with tumstones and fam/’ly vaults. 
Did you ever see the vaults?” 

io.” 

‘**Tt's queer.” The thin eager look on 
the boy’s face seemed to intensify, and he 
drew up his emaciated knees, hugging 
them with his arms. ‘You go along a 
road, and you come to a door in the side 
of the hill, and often it’s open so’s you 
can peep in, and there’s a coffin up on a 
shelf, sometimes two, and there’s doors 
all along the hill. It’s queer. It’s like 
walkin’ along a street where the people’s 
all dead.” 

The girl stood looking at him silently. 
He was very strange, this boy. Perhaps 
it was because he was going to die so soon. 

Just then one of the children who had 
strayed away came back, and pulling at 
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her sister’s dress, said, ‘‘ Ain’t you comin’ 
to find dad, Susy?” 

‘*T can’t, Polly dear. Dad's got lost.” 
And again the steady gray eyes filled up, 
while the lip quivered. 

The boy looked on sympathetically. 
‘T tell you what you'd better do,” he said 
at last; ‘‘ you’d better ‘dopt a grave.” 

‘“ What?” asked Susy. astonished, and 
doubtful if she could have heard aright. 

‘**Dopt one, like people does children 
out of Homes. Choose one that ’ain’t got 
a number, call it your dad’s, and take care 
of it fur him.” 

‘*But s’posin’ it ain’t him ?” 
girl, dubiously. 

Adoption to her mind meant the tak- 
ing care of very little children, and the 
thought of appropriating a long grave, 
with probably a full-grown man or wo- 
man inside, rather startled her. 


said the 


Besides, 


there was something not altogether re- 
It 


much as saying that a person or grave 


spectable in being adopted. was as 
had no natural belongings. The buried 
somebody mightn’t like it if he knew. 

‘*Perhaps whoever it is ‘ll tell your 
dad you meant it fur him. Perhaps he 
knows ev’rything now.” 

There was an odd jumble of specula- 
tiveness and other-world reasoning in 
the boy. Constantly in the cemetery, 
influenced daily by the sombreness of its 
happenings, quaint, curious fancies had 
grown up in him about the never-ebbing, 
continually increasing population around 
him. His child inquisitiveness, instead 
of being lavished on outward things, had 
busied itself with the waking up of all 
these silent people in a world created for 
them by his imagination on the founda- 
tion of a vague belief. To many of the 
nameless ones he had given titles, fash- 
ioning histories for them too, both past 
and future. There were enclosures full 
of graves over which he brooded with a 
sort of quiet content, as if assisting at a 
peaceful family reunion, while a solitary 
mound shut in by a railing troubled him 
until another came to bear it company. 
But it was always the occupants of the 
handsomest lots, those over whom rose 
the stateliest head-stones, who filled the 
proudest positions in that other world of 
his imagination. The poor had their place 
too—a place corresponding in a measure 
to their rank in the cemetery—but his feel- 
ing of fitness would have been shocked by 
the very suggestion that there could be 
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waiting for them a like consideration with 
the rich, whom living he passed some- 
times on the paths of the cemetery, never 
without a shrinking consciousness of his 
own raggedness and general inferiority, 
and who, when dead, came in slow-mov- 
ing hearses and silver-plated coffins, and 
were buried with flowers and much cere- 
monial, and above whom glittered in gilt 
lettering their names and dates of birth 
and death, and generally a text out of the 
Bible besides, which, to his mind, was a 
sort of armorial distinction of the wealthy, 
a prerogative which it would have been 
presumption in a poor grave to boast. 

‘*Here’s one without any number,” 
said; ‘‘ long too, a six-footer, I guess.” 

Susy went over to him. The grave 
they were looking at lay apart from the 
others, not far from the high board fence 
that separated this portion of the cemetery 
from the narrow poor streets running up 
to it. The grass, less carefully cut just 
here, screened it so effectually that at a 
little distance the mound was invisible. 
The children could hardly have chosen a 
better subject for adoption. In its soli- 
tariness and isolation it might very well 
have been the last resting-place of a life 
that, conscious of failure, had crept away 
from human companionship, with a mute 
acceptance of indifference and neglect. 

‘**T tell you what ’’—the boy’s eyes were 
wandering over the grass around, as if 
searching for something — ‘Ill see if I 
can’t pick up a bit of wood like there is at 
the head of those other graves, and drive 
it in here, and youcan mark your number 
on it. How soon can you come again?” 

‘Not afore next Sunday. I’m in a 
place, and I get out Sundays and take the 
children fur a walk.” 

‘IT come a’most ev'ry day,” said the 
boy, with a sense of superior advantages. 
““Nobody bothers you here, and the fun’- 
rals is wonderful sometimes. There was 
a beauty yesterday—twenty carfiages, and 
two lodges walkin’ besides, with aperns in 
front, and the coffin just heaped up with 
flowers.” Then, regretfully, ‘‘ Ain't it a 
pity people couldn't take just a peep out 
of the end of the hearse, and see all that’s 
follerin’ after them? Don’t you think 
they'd like it ?” 

Susy shook her head. ‘Not if they 
knowed they was goin’ to be buried. I 
wouldn't.” 

‘‘T would. Perhaps they didn’t know 
all their lives how much people thought 
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of them. It’s queer, dyin’, ain’t it?” he 
continued, gazing meditatively at the 
more frequented part of the cemetery, 
where the moving figures of the people, 
the swift alternations.of sunshine and 
shadow under the passage of clouds, and 
the foliage full of the light motion of the 
summer wind, threw into strange solemn 
contrast the immobility of the dead be- 
neath, who, encased in the rigid narrow- 
ness of these innumerable mounds, seem- 
ed to be waiting with dumb infinite pa- 
tience the revelation of the meaning of 
death. ‘Don’t it make you feel funny 
sometimes, thinkin’ about it ?” 

Susy felt embarrassed and uncomfort- 
able. In her little experience, chiefly 
confined to taking care of dad and the 
children, she had never come across such 
speculations. They wakened in her the 
sudden shyness that seizes most children 
when any unusual demand is made on 
their apprehension or sympathies. What 
did this boy, otherwise so nice and kind, 
say such things for? She felt vaguely 


that this propensity of his was connected 
in some way with the oddness of his ap- 
pearance, and that if he hadn’t such very 
thin legs and large eyes he would proba- 
bly be much more sensible. 


She gave a 
short little uneasy laugh, and then sud- 
denly remembering the children, turned, 
with a sense of escape, to look for them. 
They were playing a little distance off in 
a heap of sand thrown up close to the 
fence by the side of a partially dug grave, 
and screened from view by an enormous 
syringa-bush. 

‘What ever are you doin’, children ?” 
said Susy as she drew near. 

Tommy lifted his round face, flushed 
with heat and exertion. ‘‘ We’re playin’ 
fun’ral, Susy. Polly’s dead, and I’m dig- 
gin’ a grave to bury her in.” 

Polly, who was lying decorously stretch- 
ed out, with her feet close together and 
her hands folded demurely across her 
breast, but whose dark eyes, in spite of 
Tommy’s admonitions, would open occa- 
sionally for a surreptitious peep at outside 
matters, turned her fat little neck toward 
her sister with an expression of pleased 
importance. 

‘*Get up direckly, Polly,” said Susy, 
shocked at such irreverent make-believe, 
and uncomfortably conscious that the 
wrong-doing of the children was partly 
attributable to her own unusual neglect 
of them; ‘‘ and if you don’t leave the sand 
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alone, Tommy, the man ‘ll come and put 
you out, and never let you in here no 
more. Come over, like good children, 
and see what we're doin’ to dad’s grave.” 

Tommy threw down his impromptu 
spade, while Polly rose with a sense of 
crushed dignity and moriified feeling of 
publie disapproval, and the two trailed 
unwillingly after their sister as she went 
back to the adopted grave. Meanwhile 
the boy had been active. Somewhere 
about in the grass he had discovered a 
piece of board of convenient size and 
shape, and clearing a space with his hands, 
he was thrusting it into the ground at the 
head of the grave with all his strength. 
It stood up at length, but in a feeble, un- 
certain way. He eyed it suspiciously a 
second or two, as if expecting to see it 
flatten out suddenly on the grass. 

‘I guess it’s all right fur to-day,” he 
said at last. “Ill fix it steady as a rock 
afore next Sunday. Would you like me 
to mark the number fur you? I’ve got 
chalk.” 

Susy handed him the paper without 
speaking, and from a ragged side pocket, 
which seemed to have far reaches into 
the lining, and to be exceedingly difficult 
of exploration, he produced an attenuated 
piece of chalk. He read the number first, 
3040, and then began tracing it laborious- 
ly on the wood, regarded almost reverent- 
ly by Tommy and Polly as a person who, 
though a little ragged, had been clever 
enough to discover dad’s grave amongst 
so many others of exactly the same kind. 

‘*Piggers is jiggy things to make when 
you ’ain’t got a smooth board,” he re- 
marked when, with painfully crooked fin- 
gers and slightly opened mouth, he had 
rounded the intricacies of the final 0; ‘‘ but 
I guess you can read it plain enough.” 

He got up from his knees and retreat- 
ed backward, step by step, as if trying to 
discover at what range the chalk marks 
became invisible. Susy, a sort of mother- 
ly content shining in her face, sat down 
beside the grave and rested her hand on 
it gently, as if in a new experience and 
amongst strange surroundings she felt 
herself still ‘‘ takin’ care of dad,” while 
Tommy rolled over on the sod at her feet, 
and lay blinking up with a kind of little 
animal enjoyment of the big warm sun- 
shine, and Polly, stretched half over the 
mound, began plucking out the longest 
blades of grass and making them into a 
posy. 





LONDON--SAXON AND NORMAN. 


BY WALTER 


NHE citizens of new London—Augusta 
having thus perished—were from the 
outset a people of mixed race. But the 
Saxons, and especially the East Saxons, 
prevailed. Strangely, it is Essex which 
has always prevailed in London. The 
modern cockney dialect, which says 
‘laidy ” and *‘ baiby” for lady and baby, 
and “* whoy” and ‘“‘hoigh” for why and 
high, is pure Essex: you can hear it 
spoken all over the country districts of 
that little-visited county: it is a dialect 
so strong that it destroys all other fash- 
ions of speech, even the burr of Cumber- 
land and the broad drawl of Devonshire. 
Saxon London was mainly East Saxon. 

It was indeed a complete revolution for 
the East Saxon when he exchanged his 
village community for a walled town. 
Consider: at first he lived retired in the 
country, banded with other families for 
safety ; he kept up the customs of his fa- 
ther-land; he carried on no trade; he suf- 
fered the old towns to fall into ruin; his 
kinglet had no capital, but roamed about 
from place to place in the royal wagon; 
he had a ferocious and bloodthirsty reli- 
gion, suiting his savage disposition; he 
knew few arts: he could till the ground, 
grind his corn, brew beer and mead, work 
a little in metals; his women could spin; 
he knew no letters; he looked for nothing 
better than continual war; to die on a 
battle-field was an enviable lot, because it 
carried him away to everlasting happiness. 
Look at the same man four hundred years 
later. He is now a Christian; he is, in a 
way, a scholar; he is an architect, a scribe, 
an artist, an illuminator, a musician, 
a law-maker, a diplomatist, an artificer, a 
caster of bells, a worker in gold and silver; 
he carries on fisheries; he is a merchant; 
he builds ships; he founds trade guilds; 
he is as far removed from the fierce war- 
rior who leaped ashore at Thanet as the 
Romano-Briton whom he conquered was 
removed from the naked savage who op- 
posed the arms of Cesar. 

The difference is chiefly due to his con- 
version. This has brought him under 
the influence of Rome Ecclesiastic. It has 
educated him, turned him into a towns- 
man, and made growth possible for him. 
No growth was possible for a race until 
it had accepted the creed of civilization. 


BESANT. 


London was converted in A.D. 604. The 
citizens relapsed, it is true, but they were 
again converted, and then, in sober ear- 
nest, put away their old gods, keeping 
only a few of the more favorite supersti- 
tioys. Some of these remain still with 
us.” They were so thoroughly converted 
that the city of London became a verita- 
ble mother of saints. There was the ven- 
erable Erkenwald—saint and bishop—he 
who built Bishopsgate on the site of the 
old Roman gate: there was St. Ethelbur- 
ga,the wife of Sebert, the first Christian 
King—her church still stands, close beside 
the site of the old gate: there was St. 
Osyth—queen and martyr—the mother of 
King Offa—her name also survives in Size, 
or St. Osyth’s, Lane, but the church of St. 
Osyth was rededicated to St. Ben’et Shere- 
hog — Benedict Skin-the-Pig — you may 
see the little old church-yard still, black 
and grimy, surrounded on three sides by 
tall houses. English piety loved to ded- 
icate churches to English saints— more 
likely, these, than Italian or French, to 
look after the national interests. Thus 
there were in London churches dedi- 
cated to St. Dunstan, St. Swithin, St. Bo- 
tolph (whose affection for the citizens 
was so well known that it was recognized 
by four churches), St. Edmund the Mar- 
tyr, and later on, when the Danes got 
their turn, churches to St. Olaf and St. 
Magnus. 

The Englishman, thus converted, was 
received into the company of civilized 
nations. Scholars came across the Chan- 
nel to teach him Latin: monks came to 
teach him the life of self-sacrifice, obe- 
dience, submission, and abstinence. The 
monastery reared its humble walls every- 
where —the first foundation of the first 
Bishop of London was a monastery. In 
time of war the monasteries were spared. 
Therefore the people settled around them 
and enjoyed their protection. The monas- 
tery towns grew rapidly and prospered. 
New arts were introduced and taught by 
the monks; new ideas sprang up among 
the people; new wants were created. More- 
over, intercourse began with other nations: 
the ecclesiastic who journeyed to Rome 
took with him a goodly troop of priests, 
monks, and laymen: they saw strange 
lands and observed strange customs. 
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The history of London between 600 a.D. 
and the Norman Conquest is the history 
of England. How the city fell into the 
hands of the Danes; how it was finally 
secured by Alfred; how the Danes again 
obtained the city without fighting; and 
how the Norman was received in peace— 
belong to history. All this time London 
was steadily growing. Whatever king 
sat on the throne, her trade increased, 
and her wealth. 

The buildings, till long after the Nor- 
man Conquest, were small and mean: 
the better houses were timber frames 
with shutters or lattices, but no glass for 
the windows; the poorer houses were of 
wattle and daub. The churches were 
numerous and small. Some of them 
were still of wood, though a few were 
built of stone, with the simple circular 
arch. The first church of St. Paul’s was 
destroyed by fire, a fate which awaited the 
second and the third. By the time of Ed- 
ward the Confessor the second church was 
completed; but of this church we have 
no record whatever. The Saxon period, 
in fact, as concerns London, is the darkest 
of any. You may see at the Guildhall 
nearly everything that remains of Roman 
London. But there is nothing, absolute- 


ly not one single stone, to illustrate Sax- 
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on London. The city which grew up 
over the deserted Augusta, and flourished 
for four hundred years, has entirely dis- 
appeared. Nothing is left of it at all. 
The chief destroyer of Saxon London was 
the Great Fire of 1135, which swept Lon- 
don from end to end, as effectively as that 
of 1666. Had it not been for these two 
fires we should very likely have still 
standing one or two of the sturdy little 
Saxon churches of which the country yet 
affords a few examples. Yet London is 
not alone in having no monuments of 
this period. If we take any other town, 
what remains in it of the years 600-1000 
A.D.? What is left in Rome to mark the 
reigns of the eighty popes who fill that 
period? What in Paris to illustrate the 
rule of the Carlovingians? Fire and the 
piety of successive generations have de- 
stroyed all the buildings. 

For outside show the city of Edward 
the Confessor and that of the second 
Henry wete very nearly the same, and so 
may be treated together. The churches 
burned down in 1135 were rebuilt in stone, 
but the houses presented much the same 
appearance. Now everybody who speaks 
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of Norman London must needs speak of 
William Fitz Stephen. He is our only 
authority: all that we can do is to make 
commentaries and guesses based on the 
text of Fitz Stephen. 

He was a clerk in the service of Thomas 
& Becket; he was present at the Arch- 
bishop’s murder; he wrote a life of the 
saint, to which he prefixed—by happy in- 
spiration—a brief eulogy of the city of 
London. It is far too brief, but it con- 
tains facts of the most priceless impor- 
tance. London, we learn, possessed, be- 
sides its great cathedral, thirteen large 
conventual churchés and one hundred 
and twenty-six parish churches. The 
White Tower was already built on the 
east side; the walls of the city, kept in 
good repair, encircled it on all sides ex- 
cept the river; here the wall which bad 
formerly defended the river-front had been 
taken down to make way for warehouses 
and quays; the Royal Palace stood with- 
out the city, but connected with it by a 
populous suburb. Those who lived ‘in 
the suburbs "—that is, about Chancery 
Lane and Holborn—had spacious and 
beautiful gardens; there were also on 
this side pasture and meadow lands, with 
streams and water mills; beyond the pas- 
tures was a great forest filled with wild 
creatures; many springs of water rose on 
the north side. 

There were three principal schools, but 
sometimes other schools were opened ‘* by 
favor and permission.” We are not told 
what schools these were, but there was 
always a school of some kind attached to 
every monastery and nunnery. The boys 
were taught Latin verse, grammar, and 
rhetoric: they disputed with each other 
in the churches on feast-days, especially 
about the ‘principles of grammar and 
the rules of the past and future tenses "— 
an agreeable pastime. 

The different trades of the city were 
allotted their own places of work and sale. 
Fitz Stephen does not name the various 
quarters, but they can be easily ascertain- 
ed from Stow, though the place assigned 
to each was sometimes changed. Thus 
the chief market and trading place of the 
city was always Cheap, a broad open place 
with booths and open sheds for the ex- 
posure of wares on the north and south. 
The names of the streets leading out of 
Cheap indicate the trades that were car- 
riedoninthem. The streets called Wood, 
Milk, Iron, Honey, Poultry, mark the sites 
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of certain markets on the north. Those 
named after bread, candles, soap, fish, 
money changing, are shown on the south. 
Along the river were breweries—of which 
one remains to this day; artificers of va- 
rious kinds were gathered together in their 
own streets about the town. The custom 


of congregation was useful in more ways 
than one; it gave dignity to the craft and 
inspired self-respect in the craftsmen; it 
kept up the standard of good work; it 


made craftsmen regard each other as 
brethren, not as enemies; it gave them 
guilds, of which our trades-unions, which 
think of nothing but wages, are the de- 
gvenerate successors; and it brought each 
trade under the salutary rule of the 
Church. 

There was then—there has always been 

a great plenty of food in the city of 
London: on the river-bank among the 
vintners there were eating-houses where 
at all times of the day and every day there 
were cooked and sold meat and fish and 
every kind of food. week, on 
Friday, there was a horse-fair in Smith- 
field without the walls; at this fair there 
were races every week. 

The young men of the city were great- 
ly addicted to sports of all kinds: they 
skated in winter; they tilted on the water 
and on land; they fought, wrestled, prac- 
tised archery, danced, and sang. They 
were a turbulent, courageous, free, and in- 
dependent youth, proud of their city and 
its wealth; proud of their power and their 
freedom; proud of the trade which came 
to their quays from every part of the 
world. 

‘The city,” Fitz Stephen says, ‘like 
Rome, is divided into wards, has annual 
sheriffs for its consuls, has senatorial and 
lower magistrates, sewers and aqueducts 
in its streets, its proper places and sepa- 
rate courts for cases of each kind, deliber- 
ative, demonstrative, judicial, and has as- 
semblies on appointed days. I do not 
think there is a city with more commend- 
able customs of church attendance, honor 
to God’s ordinances, keeping sacred festi- 
vals, alms-giving, hospitality, confirming 
betrothals, contracting marriages, celebra- 
tion of nuptials, preparing feasts, cheering 
the guests, and also in care for funerals 
and the interment of the dead. The only 
pests of London are the immoderate drink- 
ing of fools, and the frequency of fires. 
To this may be added that nearly all the 
bishops, abbots, and magnates of England 
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are, as it were, citizens and freemen of 
London, having there their own splendid 
houses to which they resort, where they 
spend largely when summoned to great 
councils by the King or by their Metro- 
politan, or drawn thither by their own 
private affairs.” A noble picture of a 
noble city! 

Let us consider the monuments of the 
city. There remains, of Saxon London, 
nothing: of Norman London, the great 
White Tower; the crypt of Bow; the crypt 
of St. John’s Priory; part of the church 
of Bartholomew the Great; part of St. 
Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate: there is no 
thing more. 

The cathedral of St. Paul’s, when Fitz 
Stephen wrote, was slowly rising from its 
It had been already twice destroy- 
ed by fire. First, the church founded by 
Mellitus and beautified by Bishop Cedd 
and King Sebbi was burned to the ground 
in the year 961. We know nothing at all 
of this building or of its successor, which 
was destroyed in the year 1086. Bishop 
Maurice began to rebuild the church in 
the following year, but it was two hun- 
dred years before it was completed. This 
cathedral therefore belongs to a later pe- 
riod. That which was destroyed in 1084 
must have resembled in its round arches 
and thick pillars the cathedral of Durham. 

The church and the various buildings 
which belonged to it in the reign of Hen- 
ry I. were surrounded by a wall. This 
wall included the whole area now known 
as St. Paul’s Church-yard, and as far as 
Paternoster Row on the north side. There 
were six gates to the wall: the sites of two 
are preserved in the streets named Paul's 
Alley and Paul’s Chain. The bishop's 
palace was on the northwest corner: the 
chapter-house was on the south side of 
the church: on the north was a charnel- 
house and a chapel over it: close beside 
this was a small enclosure called Pardon 
Church-yard, where was a chapel founded 
by Gilbert & Becket, the saint's father. 
This enclosure was afterward converted 
into a beautiful cloister painted with a 
dance of death called the Dance of St. 
Paul's. Close beside Pardon Chureh- 
yard was the Chapel of Jesus, serving for 
the parish church of St. Faith, until the 
chapel was destroyed, when the parish ob- 
tained the crypt for its church. St.Faith’s 
is now coupled with St. Augustine’s. 

Of the thirteen large conventual church- 
es mentioned by Fitz Stephen, we may 
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draw up a tolerably complete list. St. 
Martin’s le Grand, St. Katherine's by the 
Tower, St. Mary Overies, Holy Trinity Pri- 
ory, St. Bartholomew's Priory, St. Giles’s 
Hospital, St. Mary of Bethlehem, the Pri- 
ory of St. John of Jerusalem, the nunnery 
afterward turned into Elsynge Spital, the 
nunnery of St. John Baptist, Holywell, 
the nunnery of Clerkenwell, the new Tem- 
ple in Fleet Street, and the old Temple in 
Holborn perhaps make up the thirteen. I 
cannot believe that Fitz Stephen included 
either Barking Abbey or Merton Abbey in 
his list. 

The most ancient monastic foundation, 
next to that of St. Paul's, was St. Martin’s 
House or College. Why St. Martin was 
so popular in this country which had so 
many saints of her own is not easily in- 
telligible. Perhaps the story of the par- 
tition of the cloak at the gate of Amiens, 
while the saint was still a soldier, struck 
the imagination of the people. Certainly 
the saint's austerities at Ligujé would not 
attract the world. In London alone there 
were the church of St. Martin’s, Ludgate 
Hill—said to have been founded in very 
early Saxon times—that of St. Martin’s, 
Outwich, of St. Martin Orgar, St. Martin 
Pomary, and St. Martin Vintry — five 
churches to attest his sanctity and his 
popularity. 

St. Martin’s le Grand, sanctuary and col- 
legiate church, was a “liberty” to itself. 
Here criminals found safety and could 
not be arrested, a privilege which lasted 
long after the dissolution of the religious 
houses. Among the deans of St. Mar- 
tin’s was William of Wykeham. 

One church only of the whole thirteen 
still stands. Part of the present church 
of St. Bartholomew the Great is that act- 
ually built by Rahere, the first founder, 
in the beginning of the twelfth century. 

The story of Rahere is interesting but 
incomplete, and involved in many diffi- 
culties. He is variously said to have been 
the King’s minstrel, the King’s jester, and 
a man of low origin who haunted great 
men’s tables and made them laugh—no- 
thing less than the comic person of the 
period—entirely given over to the plea- 
sures of the world—in short, the custom- 
ary profligate, who saw the error of his 
ways and was converted. The last event 
is quite possible, because,as is well known, 
there was at this time a considerable revi- 
val of religion. The story goes on to say 
that, being penitent, Rahere went on a pil- 
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grimage. Nothing more likely. At this 
time going on pilgrimage offered attrac- 
tions irresistible to many men. It was a 
most agreeable way of proving one’s re- 
pentance, showing a contrite heart, and 
procuring absolution. It also enabled the 
penitent to see the world and to get a 
beneficial change of air, food, and friends. 
There were dangers on the way — they 
lent excitement to the journey: robbers 
waylaid those of the pilgrims who had 
any money: fevers struck them low: if 
they marched through the lands of the in- 
fidel they were often attacked and stripped, 
if not slain—Asia Minor was white with 
the bones of those cut off on their way to 
the Holy Land. But think of the joy, to 
one of an inquiring and curious mind, 
who had never before been beyond sight 
of the gray old London walls, to be trav- 
elling in a country where everything was 
new—the speech, the food, the wine, the 
customs, the dress—with a goodly compa- 
ny, the length of the road beguiled by 
pleasant talk! Everybody pilgrimized 
who could, even the poorest and the low- 
est. The pilgrim wanted no money: he 
would start upon his tramp with an emp- 
ty scrip: such a one had naught to lose 
and feared no robbers: he received bed 
and supper every night at some monas- 
tery, and was despatched in the morning 
after a solid breakfast. When he at 
length arrived at the shrine, he repeated 
the prayers ordered, performed the neces- 
sary crawlings, and heard the prescribed 
masses: he then returned home, his soul 
purified, his sins forgiven, his salvation 
assured, and his memory charged with 
good stories for the rest of his life. The 
English pilgrim fared sometimes to Wal- 
singham, sometimes to Canterbury, some- 
times farther afield. He journeyed on 
foot through France and Italy to Rome: 
he even tramped all across Europe and 
Asia Minor, if he could be received in 
some great company guarded by the 
Knights of St. John, to the Holy Land. 
The roads in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries were covered with pilgrims: the 
Mediterranean was black with ships go- 
ing from Marseilles, from Genoa, from 
Naples, to the port of St. Jean d’Acre. 
Even the rustic, discovering that he too, 
simple and unlettered as he was, had a 
soul to be saved, and that it would be bet- 
ter not to trust altogether to the last offices 
of the parish priest,threw down his spade, 
deserted his work, his wife and his chil- 
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dren, and went off on pilgrimage. At 
last the bishops interfered and enjoined 
that no one should be considered and re- 
ceived as a pilgrim who could not pro 
duce an episcopal license. It no 
longer enough for a man to get repent- 
ance in order to have the run of the road 
and of his teeth—and, since the episcopal 
license was not granted to everybody, the 
rustics had to fall back on what the par- 
ish church afforded, and have ever since 
been contented with her advice and au- 
thority. 

Rahere, therefore, amcng the rest, pil- 
grimized to Rome. Now it happened that 
on the way, either going or returning, he 
fell grievously sick and like to die. As 
medical science in those days commanded 
but small confidence, men naturally turn- 
ed to the saints, and besieged them with 
petitions for renewed health. Rahere be- 
took himself to St. Bartholomew, to whom 
he promised a hospital for poor men 
should he recover. Most fortunately for 
London, St. Bartholomew graciously ac- 
cepted the proposal, and cured the pilgrim. 
Rahere therefore returned. He chose the 
site and was about to build the hospital 
when the saint appeared to him and or- 
dered him to found, as well, a church. 
Rahere promised. He even went beyond 
his promise: he founded his Hospital of 
St. Bartholomew, which still exists—a per- 
ennial fountain of life and health—and, 
besides this, a Priory for Canons Regular, 
and a church for the priory. The church 
still stands, one of the noblest monu- 
ments in London. One Alfune,who had 
founded the Church of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, became the first Hospitaller, going 
every day to the shambles to beg for meat 
for the sick poor. Rahere became the 
first Prior of hisown foundation, and now 
lies buried in his church, within a splendid 
tomb called after his name, but of fifteenth- 
century work. 

The mysterious part of the story is how 
Rahere, asimple gentleman, if not a jester, 
was able to raise this splendid structure 
and to found so noble a hospital. For, 
even supposing the hospital and priory 
to have been at first small and insignifi- 
cant, the church itself remains—a mon- 
ument of lavish and pious beneficence. 
The story, in order to account for the 


was 


building of so great a church, goes off 


into a drivelling account of how Rahere 
feigned to be a simple idiot. 
Some of the other foundations enumer- 
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STOWE’S MONUMENT, IN NORTH AISLE OF 
ST. ANDREW UNDERSHAFT. 


ated were only recently founded when 
Fitz Stephen wrote, and rightly belong to 


Plantagenet London. But the noble 
foundation of the Holy Trinity, Aldgate, 
was due to Matilda, Queen of Henry I., 
who also founded St. Giles’s Hospital, be- 
side St. Giles in the Fields. And the 
Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, the chief 
seat in England of the Knights Hospital- 
lers, was founded in the year 1100, by 
Jordan Briset and Muriel his wife. 

St. Katherine’s by the Tower was first 
founded by Matilda, wife of King Stephen. 
This, the most interesting of all the city 
foundations, has survived to the present 
day. Its appearance when it was pulled 
down, sixty years ago, and as it is figured 
on page 298, was very much unlike the 
original foundation by Queen Matilda. 
Yet the life of this old place had been 
continuous. And for seven hundred years 
it remained on the spot where it was first 
established. Matilda first founded St. 
Katherine’s, as a hospitale pauperum, for 
the repose of the souls of her two children 
who died and were buried in the Holy 
Trinity Priory. It was to consist of thir- 
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teen members—‘‘ Brothers and Sisters.” 
It was endowed with certain estates which 
the society, after this long lapse of time, 
still enjoys: the Sisters had the right of 
voting at Chapter meetings—a right which 
they still retain. The hospital was placed 
in the charge or custody of the Prior of 
Holy Trinity. A hundred years later 
there was a dispute as to the meaning of 
the right of custody, which the priory 
maintained to be ownership. In the end, 
Queen Eleanor obtained possession of the 
place, and greatly increased its wealth and 
dignity. Under her it consisted of a Mas 
ter, three Brothers in orders, three Sisters, 
and ten Bedeswomen. They all lived in 
their college round the Church of St. Kath- 


it to escape the general suppression of the 
religious houses. It lived on—albeit a 
sleepy life—a centre of religion and edu 
cation to the poor people among whom it 
was placed. It should have lived there 
till this day: it should have become the 
Westminster Abbey of East London: but 
greed of gain destroyed it. Its venerable 
buildings — its chapel, college, cloisters, 
and courts were all destroyed sixty years 
ago in order to construct on their site the 
docks called St. Katherine’s, which were 
not wanted for the trade of the city. In 
order to construct docks, in rivalry with 
other docks already established, this most 
precious monument of the past—the Ab 
bey Church of East London—was ruthless 
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erine. Queen Philippa, another benefac- 
tor, further endowed the hospital, adding 
two chaplains and six poer scholars. Phi- 
lippa’s new charter, with the building of 
a splendid church, raised the hospital to 
a position far above the small foundation 
of poor men and women designed by Ma- 
tilda. It now stood within its precinct 
of eleven acres, possessed of its own 
courts, spiritual and temporal, its own 
law officers, and even its own prison. Its 
good fortune in being considered the pri- 
vate property of the Queen Consort caused 


ly destroyed. The dust and ashes of the 
nameless dead which filled its burying- 
yard were carried away and used to fill 
up certain old reservoirs, on the site of 
which was built Eccleston Square: and in 
Regent’s Park they stuck up a new chap- 
el with half a dozen neat houses round it, 
and called that St. Katherine’s by the 
Tower. Some day this foundation, with 
its income of over £10,000 a year, must be 
sent back to East London, to which it be- 
longs. Poor East London! It had one— 
only one—ancient and venerable founda 
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tion, and they wantonly and uselessly de- 
stroyed it. 

Everybody who visits London goes to 
see the Temple Church and the courts 
formerly trodden by the Templars, now 
echoing the hurried feet of lawyers and 
theirclerks. Their beautiful church, how- 
ever, isthat ofthe new Temple. There was 
an older Temple than this. It stood at the 
northeast corner of Chancery Lane. It 
was certainly some kind of quadrangular 
college, with its chapel, its hall, its courts, 
When the Templars 
moved to their new quarters, it passed 


and its gardens. 
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into other hands, and ceased to be a mo- 
nastic place. Some of its buildings sur- 
vived until the sixteenth century. 

Is the legend of St 
well known a story to be retold? 


Mary Overies too 
Per- 
haps there are some readers who have not 
read the Chronicles of London Bridge, 
where it is narrated. 

Long years ago, before there was any 
London Bridge at all, a ferry plied across 
the river between what is now Dowgate 
Dock and that now called St. Saviour’s 
Dock — both of which untouched, 
save that the buildings round them are 
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removed to another 
place, guarding still 
the memory of his 
Mary, and still be- 
loved by her. As 
there was no post in 
those days, and nei 
ther could write, 
they exchanged no 


mes ds a2, OF ge letters, but they pre- 


eee 


eS 
hs oe served their con- 


stancy and _fidel- 
ity. 

Now behold what 
may happen as a 
punishment for av- 
arice. Theold man 
one day, devising a 
way to save a few 
meals—for at atime 
when death is in 
the house who can 
think upon eating 
and drinking ? 
pretended that he 
was dead, and laid 
himself out with a 
white sheet over 
him. Alas! he was 
cruelly mistaken. 
His servants, learn- 
ing what had hap- 
pened, loudly and 
openly rejoiced, 
stripped the larder 
of all that it con 
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changed. At one time the ferry-master 

he appears to have sat at home and taken 
the money while his servants tugged 
at the oar—was one Awdrey. There 
was no competition in the ferry trade of 
the time, so that this worthy employer of 
labor grew rich. As he became old, how- 
ever, he fell into the vice common to rich 
men who are also old—that is to say, he 
became avaricious, covetous, and miserly ; 
he suffered acutely from this failing, in- 
somuch that he grudged his servants their 
very food. This miser had a daughter, 
1 lovely damsel named Mary, of whom 
many young knights became amorous. 
To one of these she lost her heart; and, 
as too commonly happens, to the poorest, 
a thing which her father could not coun- 
tenance. The knight, therefore, not be- 
ing able to get the consent of Awdrey pére, 





flowing, opened the 

bottles, and began 
to feast and to sing. It was more than 
the old man could endure. He sprang 
from his bed and rushed among them: 
they fled shrieking, because they thought 
it was his ghost: one, bolder than the 
rest, stood his ground to face the ghost, 
and banged the apparition over the head 
with the butt end of a broken oar, so that 
the unlucky ghost fell down dead in real 
earnest. What happened when they came 
to bury him may be read in the book 
above referred to. 

The miser’s fortune thereupon devolved 
upon his daughter. She immediately sent 
for her lover, who hastened to obey his 
mistress. Alas! on his way the unlucky 
knight was thrown from his horse and 
was killed. The girl, distracted by this 
misfortune, founded a convent of Sisters 
at the south end of the ferry, and, taking 
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refuge in her own foundation, retired 
from the world. Here in course of time 
she died. Later on, another pious lady 
changed the convent of Sisters into a col- 
lege of priests, and very early in the twelfth 
century two Norman knights, named Pont 
de Arche and D’Ansey, founded here a 
great priory, of which the present Church 
of St. Saviour was then the chapel. The 
effigy of Pont de Arche (or perhaps it 
is that of his friend D’Ansey) is still to be 
seen, with no inscription upon it, in the 
church, The chancel, the two transepts, 
and the Lady Chapel now remain of the 
old church, and at this moment they are 
rebuilding the nave in the former Sty le. 
‘*There were in London,” Fitz Stephen 
says, ‘‘a hundred and twenty-six parish 
churches besides the cathedral and con- 
ventual churches.”” Whatever the popu- 
lation may have been, the city has never 
in her most crowded days, when nearly 
half a million lived within her walls, 


wanted more churches. A list of them 
may be found in Strype and Stow. Some 


of them—twenty-five, | think—were nev 
er rebuilt after the Great Fire. Many of 
them, in these days, have been wantonly 
and wickedly destroyed. Most of the 
churches were doubtless small and mean 
buildings. Fortunately we are able to 
show by the survival of one monument 
what some of these little parish churches 
of London were like. There remains in 
a little town of Wiltshire a church still 
complete, save for its south poreh, built by 
St. Aldhelm in the eighth century. The 
plan and elevation of this church are given 
on pages 299 and 304. The plan gives the 
arrangement of nave, chancel, and north 
porch: it had a south porch, but that is 
gone. The walls are of thick stone. The 
nave is 25 feet 2 inches long and 13 feet 2 
inches broad: the chancel is 13 feet 2 inches 
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long and 10 feet broad. The height of the 
nave to the wall plates is 25 feet 3 inches: 
of the chancel is 18 feet. The chancel 
opens out from the nave not with a broad 
arch, but with a narrow door only 2 feet 4 
inches broad—a very curious arrangement. 
The doors of the south and north porches 
are of the same breadth. The church 
must have been very dark, but then win- 
dows in a cold climate if vou had no glass 
were of necessity as small in size and as few 
in number as possible. This church was lit 
by a small window in the eastern wall of 
the north porch, no doubt by another in 
the south porch, by a small window in 
the south wall of the nave near the chan- 
cel, and by a fourth small window in the 
south wall of the chancel, so placed that 
the light, and sometimes the sun, should 
fall upon the altar during celebration of 
mass. The church was thus imperfectly 
lit by four small windows, each with its 
round arch. The people knelt on the 
stones: there were no chairs or benches 
for them: the bareness of the church at 
the present day is just what it was at first. 
There is no tower. Over the chancel arch 
are sculptured two angels. Outside the 
church, at the height of about ten feet, 
runs a course of round areades, the only 
ornament, unless the remains of some en- 
gaged pilasters on the inner door of the 
north porch be counted as ornament. A 
little new masonry has been added with- 
in, and two new windows have been cut 
in the western wall for the purpose of 
giving more light. But with these exeep- 
tions the church is exactly as it was when 
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Aldhelm reared it and dedicated it to St. 
Laurence. I do not say that this little 
church represents all the parish churches 
of London, but we may be sure that it 
represents some, and we know that many 
of them, even after they had been rebuilt 
in the twelfth century and after medieval 
piety had beautified and decorated them, 
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buloe belong to that earlier period. But 
this church of St. Laurence, in the pret 
ty old town of Bradford-on-Avon, is, ac- 
cording to Professor E. A. Freeman, the 
one surviving old English church in the 
land. 

Besides the churches, all the monu- 
ments the city had then to show were its 


ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. 


remained mean and small. There are 
many other Saxon and so-called Saxon 
remains scattered about England. There 
is the most curious church of Greenstead, 
in Essex, whose walls are trunks of oak- 
trees. Perhaps some of the London 
churches may have been built in the 
same way, but it is more probable that 
the piety of the parishioners made them 
of stone.* In the matter of Saxon 
churches we have perhaps fewer existing 
specimens than we have of the earlier 
British churches. The church of St. Mary, 
Dover, built of Roman bricks and cem- 
ent, part of St. Martin’s, Canterbury, and 
the little Cornish church of Perranza- 

* Loftie calls attention to the name of the church 
of St. Mary Staining, é. e., built of stone, as if it were 
an exception. 


wall, its Great Tower, one or two smaller 
towers, and its bridge. 

The original building of the bridge can- 
not be discovered. As long as we know 
anything of London the bridge was there. 
For a long time it was a bridge of tim- 
ber, provided with a fortified gate—one of 
the gates of the city. In the year 1091, 
the chronicler relates that on the feast 
of St. Edmund the Archbishop, at the 
hour of six, a dreadful whirlwind from 
the southeast, coming from Africa— thus 
do authors in all ages seize upon the op- 
portunity of parading their knowledge— 
‘from Africa!” all that way !—blew upon 
the city, and overthrew upward of 600 
houses and several churches, greatly dam- 
aged the Tower, and tore away the roof 
and part of the wall of St. Mary le Bow, 
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in Cheapside. During the same storm 
the water in the Thames rose with such 
rapidity and increased so violently that 
London Bridge was entirely swept away. 

The bridge was rebuilt. Two years af 
terward it narrowly escaped destruction 
when a great part of the city was de- 
stroyed by fire. Forty years later it did 
meet this fate in the still greater fire of 
1135. It was immediately rebuilt, but I 
suppose hurriedly, because thirty years 
later it had to be constructed anew. 

Among the clergy of London was then 
living one Peter, chaplain of a small 
church in the Poultry—where Thomas a 
Becket was baptized — called Colechurch. 
This man was above all others skilled in 
the craft and mystery of bridge-building. 
He was perhaps a member of the frater- 
nity called the Pontifie (or bridge-build- 
ing) Brothers, who about this time built 
the famous bridges at Avignon, Pont St. 
Esprit, Cahors, Saintes, and La Rochelle. 
He proposed to build a stone bridge over 
the river. In order to raise money for 
this great enterprise, offerings were asked 
and contributed by King, citizens, and 
even the country at large. The list of 
contributors was written out on a table 
for posterity, and preserved in the Bridge 
Chapel. 

This bridge, which was to last for six 
hundred and fifty years, took as long to 
build as King Solomon’s Temple, namely, 
three-and-thirty years. Before it was 
finished the architect lay in his grave. 
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When it was completed the bridge was 
926 feet long and 40 feet wide—Stow says 
30 feet: it stood 60 feet above high-water: 
it contained a drawbridge and 19 pointed 
arches, with massive piers varying from 
25 to 34 feet in solidity, raised upon strong 
elm piles covered with thick planks. The 
bridge was curiously irregular: there was 
no uniformity in the breadth of the arch 
es: they varied from 10 feet to 32 feet. 
Over the tenth and longest pier was erect- 
ed a chapel dedicated to the youngest 
saint in the calendar, St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury. The erection of a chapel on a 
bridge was by no means uncommon. 
Everybody, for instance, who has been 
in the south of France remembers the 
chapel on the broken bridge at Avignon. 
Again, a chapel was built on the bridge 
at Droitwich, in Cheshire, and one on the 
bridge at Wakefield, in Yorkshire. Like 
the chapel at Avignon, that of London 
Bridge contained an upper and a lower 
chapel; the latter was built in the pier 
with stairs, making it accessible from the 
river. The bridge gate at the southern 
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end was fortified by a double tower, and 
there was also a the northern 
The wall or parapet of the bridge 
followed the the 


give at every pier additional room. 


tower at 
end. 
line of piers, SO as to 
The 
same arrangement used to be seen on the 
old bridge at P 

The 


London Bi 


ney. 

e1tizens regarded 
idge with peculiar pride and 
There 


nave always 


affection. was no other bridge 


like it in the whole country, nor any 


which could compare with it for strength 


or for size. I think, indeed, that there 
was not in the whole of Europe any 
bridge that could compare with it; for 


it was built not only overa broad river, 


but a tidal river, in which the flood rose 
and ebbed with great vehemence twice a 


day. Later on they built houses on 
either side, but at the first the way was 
clear The bridge was endowed with 
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broad lands; certain monks, called Breth 
ren of St. Thomas on the Bridge, were 
charged with the services in the chapel, 
and with administering the revenues for 
the maintenance of the fabric 

The about it. 


One of their songs, to which they danced, 


children made songs 
taking hands, has been preserved. It is 
modernized, and one knows not how old 
The author of Chronicles of Lon 
full length, with 
Here are two or three verses: 


it 1s, 
don Bridge gives it at 
the music 








| n Bridge is broken down, 
Danee over my Lady Lee: 

London Bridge is broken down, 
With a gay ladee. 

How shall we build it up aga 
Dance over my Lady Lee; 
How shall we build it uy I 

With a gay ladee. 
Build it up with stone so strong 
Dance over my Lady Le« 
Huzza! ‘twill last for ages long, 
With a gay ladee 


The city wall, repaired by 
Alfred, was not allowed to 
fall into decay again for 
the next hundred 
years. <A recent discovery 
that the ditch 
more ancient than had been 
thought. But by the time 
of King John it was much 


seven 


proves was 


decayed and stopped up; 
in his reign a grand restora 
tion of the ditch was made 
by the citizens. Many frag 
ments of the wall have been 
discovered dotted along its 
course, which is now accu- 
rately known, and can be 
One of the city 
churches has a piece of the 
wall itself under its north 
wall. In the church-yard 
of St. Alphege there re 


traced. 


mains a fragment; in the 
church-yard of St. Giles 
there is a bastion. To re- 


pair the wall, they seem to 
have used any materials 
that offered. Witness the 
collection of capitals and 
pilasters found in a piece 
of the city wall and pre- 
served in the Guildhall. 


Witness also the story of 
King John, who, when he 
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wanted stones, for 
repairing the gates, 
broke down the 
stone houses of 
the robbed 
their and 
used the stones for 
his repairs. When 
Lud Gate 
pulled down, some 
of these 
with Hebrew in- 
scriptions, 
found, but, I be 
lieve, were all 
thrown into the 
Thames at London 
Bridge. 

The Tower of 
London, until Wil 
liam Longchamp, 
A.D. 1190, enclosed 
it with a wall and 
a deep ditch, con 


Jews, 
cottfers, 


was 
stones, 


were 


sisted of nothing 
but the great White 
Tower, with its 
halls and its chap- 
elof St.John. At 
the western end of 
the wall, where is 
now Ludgate Hill 
Railway Station, 
stood a_ smaller 
tower,called Mont 
fichet. On the 
opposite bank of 
the Fleet stood a 
stronghold which 
afterward became 
Bridewell Palace, 
and covered the 
whole of the 
broad street which 
now forms the ap- 
proach to Black 
friars Bridge. The site of Tower Royal 
is preserved in the street of that name. 
King Stephen lodged there. It was after- 
ward given to the Crown, and called the 
Queen’s Wardrobe. And there was an- 
other tower in Bucklersbury called Sernes 
Tower, of which no trace remains. 


site 
THE 


Of great houses there were as yet but few 
-~Blackwell Hall, if it then stood, would 
be called Bassing Hall; Aldermanbury, 
the predecessor of Guildhall, was built by 
this time; and we hear of certain great 
men having houses in the city—Earl Fer- 
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AND NORMAN. 


THE PRIOR AND CONVENT OF ST. SAVIOUR AT 
BERMONDSEY. 


rars, in 
lows: 


Lombard Street next to Alhal- 
and Pont de l’Arche,in Elbow Lane, 
Dowgate Ward, what time Henry the 
First was king. 

The water supply of the city until the 
later years of the thirteenth century was 
furnished by the Walbrook, the Wells 
or Fleet rivers, and the springs or foun- 
tains outside the walls, of. which Stow 
great many. I suppose 
that the two streams very early became 
choked and fouled and unfit for drink- 
ing. But the conduits and ‘‘ Bosses” of 


enumerates a 
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water were not commenced till nearly the 
end of the thirteenth century. Water- 
carts carried round fresh water, bringing 
it into the town from the springs and wells 
on the north. One does not find, how- 
ever, any period in the history of London 
when the citizens desired plain cold water 
as a beverage. Beer was always the na- 
tional drink—they drank small ale for 
breakfast, dinner, and supper; when they 
could get it they drank strong ale. Of 
water for washing there was not at this 
period so great a demand as at present. 
At the same time it is not true to say, as 
was said a few years ago in the House of 
Commons, that for eight hundred years 
our people did not wash themselves. All 
through the Middle Ages the use of the 
hot bath was not only common but fre- 
quent, and in the case of the better classes 
was almost a necessity of life. 

The population of this busy city is tol- 
erably easy to calculate. The astonish- 
ing statement of the good Fitz Stephen 
that London, could turn out an army of 
twenty thousand horse and sixty thou- 
sand foot must, of course, be dismissed 
without argument. Some minds are 
wholly incapable of understanding num- 


ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH. 


bers. Perhaps Fitz Stephen had such a 
mind. Perhaps in writing the numerals 
the numbers got multiplied by ten—Ro- 
man numerals are hard to manage. If 
we assume an average of four hundred 
for each parish church, which, consider- 
ing that the church was used daily by 
the people, is not too little, we get a pop- 
ulation of about 50,000. In the time of 
Richard’s poll-tax, three hundred years 
later, the population was about 40,000. 
3ut then the city had been ravaged by a 
succession of plagues. 

The house, either in Saxon or Norman 
time, presented no kind of resemblance to 
the Roman villa. It had no cloisters, no 
hypocaust, no suite or sequence of rooms. 
This unlikeness is another proof, if any 
were wanting, that continuity of tenure 
was wholly broken. If the Saxons went 
into London, as has been suggested, peace 
ably, and left the people to carry on their 
old life and their trade in their own way, 
the Roman and British architecture, no 
new thing, but a style grown up in course 
of years and found fitted to the climate, 
would certainly have remained. That, 
however, was not the case. The English- 
man developed his house from the patri- 
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First there was the com- 
mon hall: in this the household lived, 
fed, transacted 
their cheer in the evenings. 


archal idea. 
business, and made 
It was 
built of timber, and to keep out the 
cold draughts it was lined with tap- 
estry; at first simple cloths, which in 
great houses were embroidered and 
painted: perches of kinds 
were affixed to the walls, whereon the 
weapons, the musical instruments, the 

The Lord 
seat: not, I 
a dais at the 
would 


various 


cloaks, etc., were hung. 
and Lady sat in a high 
am inclined to think, on 
the hall, which 


been cold for them, but on a 


end of have 
great 
chair near the fire, which was burn- 
ing in the the hall. I 
have myself college hall 
warmed by a fire in a brazier burn- 
ing under the lantern of hall. 
The furniture consisted of benches: 
the table was laid on trestles, spread 
with a white cloth, and removed after 
dinner. The hall was open to all who 
came, on condition that the guest left 
his weapons at the door. The floor 
was covered with reeds, which made 
warm carpet, on 
which the company could, if they pleased, 
lie round the fire. They had carpets or 
rugs also, but reeds were commonly used. 
The traveller who chanced to find himself 
at the ancient town of Kingston-on-Hull, 
which very few English people, and still 
fewer Americans, have the curiosity to 
explore, should visit the Trinity House. 
There, among many interesting things, he 
will find a hall are still 
spread, but no longer so thickly as to 
form a complete carpet. 


middle of 


seen a 


the 


a clean, soft, and 


where reeds 


I believe this to 


be the last survival of the reed carpet. 
The times of meals were the breakfast at 
about nine; the ‘‘noon meat,” or dinner, 
at twelve; and the ‘‘even meat,” or sup- 
per, probably at a movable time depend- 


ing on the length of the day. When 
lighting was costly and candles were 
scarce, the hours of sleep would be natu- 
rally longer in winter than in the sum- 
mer. In their manner of living the Sax 
ons were fond of vegetables, especially of 
the leek, onion, and garlic. Beans they 
also had (these were introduced probably 
at the time when they commenced inter- 
course with the outer world), pease, rad- 
ishes, turnips, parsley, mint, sage, cress, 
rue, and other herbs. They had nearly 
all our modern fruits, though many show 
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by their names, which are Latin or Nor- 
man, a later introduction. They made 
use of butter, honey, and cheese. They 
drank ale and mead. The latter is still 
made, but in small quantities, in Somer- 
setshire. The Norman brought over the 
custom of drinking wine. 

In the earliest times the whole family 
slept in the common hall. The first im 
provement was the erection of the solar 
or upper chamber. This was above the 
hall or a portion of it, or over the kitchen 
and buttery attached to the hall. The ar- 
rangement may be still observed in many 
of the old colleges of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. The solar was first the sleeping- 
room of the Lord and Lady: next it 
served not only this purpose, but also for 
an antechamber to the dormitory of the 
daughters and the maid servants. The 
men of the household still slept in the 
hall below. sater on, bed recesses were 
contrived in the wall, as one may find in 
Northumberland at the present day. The 
bed was commonly, but not for the ladies 
of the house, merely a big’ bag stuffed 
with straw. <A sheet wrapped round the 
body formed the only night dress. But 
there were also pillows, blankets, and 
coverlets. The early English bed was 
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quite as luxurious as any that followed after until the invention of the spring 
mattress gave a new and hitherto unsuspected joy to the hours of night. 

The second step in advance was the ladies’ bower, a room or suite of rooms set 
apart for the ladies of the house and their women. For the first time, as soon as this 
room was added, the women could follow their own avocations of embroidery, spin- 
ning, and needle-work of all kinds apart from the rough and noisy talk of the men. 

The main features, therefore, of every great house, whether in town or country, 

from the seventh 
to the twelfth 
century, were the 
hall, the solar 
built over the 
7 kitchen and but- 
tery, and the la 
dies’ bower. 

The in - door 
amusements of 
the time were 
















very much like 


North Porch and Church. 


our own. We 
have a little music 
in the evening; so 
did our forefa- Sculptured Angel. 
thers: we some- 

times have a little dancing; so did they, but the 
dancing was done for them: we go to the thea- 
tres to see the mime; in their days the mime 
made his theatre in the great man’s hall. He 


played the fiddle and the harp: he sang songs: } / ee. | ; i 
he brought his daughter, who walked on her / 
hands and executed astonishing capers: the ed 
gleeman, minstrel, or jongleur was already as View of Interior, chowine very remark- 
disreputable as when we find him later on with able Chancel Arch and Entrance. 
his ribauderie. Again, we play chess; so did 


SAXON CHURCH, SEVENTH OR EIGHTH 
our ancestors: we gamble with dice; so did CENTURY, BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 
they: we feast and drink together; so did 
they: we pass the time in talk; sodid they. In 
a word, as Alphonse Karr put it, the more we change, the more we remain the same. 

Out-of-doors, as Fitz Stephen shows, the young men skated, wrestled, played ball, 
practised archery, held water tournaments, baited bull and bear, fought cocks, and 
rode races. They were also mustered sometimes for service in the field, and went 
forth cheerfully, being specially upheld by the consciousness that London was always 
on the winning side. 

The growth of the city government belongs to the history of London. Suffice it 
here to say that the people in all times enjoyed a freedom far above that possessed by 
any other city of Europe. The history of municipal London is a history of continual 
struggle to maintain this freedom against all attacks, and to extend it and to make it 
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impregnable. Already the people are 
proud, turbulent, and confident in their 
strength. They refuse to own any over- 
lord but the King: there is no Earl of Lon- 
don. They freely hold their meetings 
their folkmote—in the open space outside 
the northwest corner of St. Paul's Church 
yard. That they lived roughly, enduring 
cold, sleeping in small houses in narrow 
courts; that they suffered much from the 
long darkness of winter; that they were 
always in danger of fevers, agues, ‘‘ pu- 
trid” throats, plagues, fires by night, and 
civil wars; that they were ignorant of let- 
ters—three schools only for the whole of 
London: all this may very well be under- 
stood. But these things do not make men 
and women wretched. They were not 
always suffering from preventable disease : 
they were not always haling their goods 
out of the flames: they were not always 
fighting. The first and most simple ele- 
ments of human happiness are three, to 
wit, that a man should be in bodily 
health; that he should be free; that he 
should enjoy the produce of his own labor. 
All these things the Londoner possessed 
under the Norman kings nearly as much 
as in these days they can be possessed. 
His city has always been one of the health- 
iest in the world. Whatever freedom 
could be attained he enjoyed, and in that 
rich trading town all men who worked 
lived in plenty. 

The households, the way of living, the 
occupations of the women, can be clearly 
made out in every detail from the Anglo- 
Saxon literature. The women in the 
country made the garments, carded the 
wool, sheared the sheep, washed the 
things, beat the flax, ground the corn, 
sat at the spinning-wheel, and prepared 


the food. In towns they had no shear- 
ing to do, but all the rest of these duties 
fell to their province. The English wo- 
men excelled in embroidery. ‘‘ Eng- 
lish’ work meant the best kind of work. 
They worked church vestments with gold 
and pearls and precious stones. ‘‘Orfrey,” 
or embroidery in gold, was a special art. 
Of course they are accused by the eccle- 
siastics of an overweening desire to wear 
finery: they certainly curled their hair, 
and, one is sorry to read, they painted and 
thereby spoiled their pretty cheeks. If 
the man was the hlaf-ord—the owner or 
winner of the loaf—the wife was the hlaf- 
dig—its distributor; the servants and the 
retainers were hlaf-oetas, or eaters of it. 
When nunneries began to be founded the 
Saxon ladies in great numbers forsook 
the world for the cloisier. And here they 
began to learn Latin, and became able at 


least to carry on correspondence—speci- 
mens of which still exist—in that lan- 
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CRYPT OR LOWER CHAPEL OF ST. THOMAS’S CHURCH, 


LONDON BRIDGE 


guage. Every nunnery possessed a school 
for girls. They were taught to read and 
to write their own language and Latin, 
perhaps also rhetoric and embroidery. As 
the pious Sisters were fond of putting on 
violet chemises, tunics, and vests of deli- 
eate tissue, embroidered with silver and 
gold, and scarlet shoes, there was proba 
bly not much mortification of the flesh in 
the nunneries of the later Saxon times. 

This for the better class. We cannot 
suppose that the daughters of the crafts- 
men of the nunnery. 
Theirs were the lower walks—to spin the 
linen and to make the bread and to carry 
on the house-work. 

He who looks and lis- 
tens for the voice of the 
people in these ancient 
times hears no more than 
-a confused murmur: one 
sees a swarm working 
like ants: a bell rings: 
they knock off work: an- 
other bell: they run to- 
gether: they shout: they 
wave their hats: the lis- 
tener, however, hears no 
words. It is difficult in 
any age—even in the pre- 
sent day—to learn or un- 
derstand what the bas 
peuple think and what 
they desire. They want 
few things, indeed, in ev- 
ery generation: only,as I 
said above, the three ele- 
ments of freedom, health, 
and just pay. Give them 


became scholars 
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these three and they will 
grumblenolonger. When 
a poet puts one of them on 
his stage and makes him 
act and makes him speak, 
we learn the multitude 
from thetype. Later on, 
after Chaucer and Piers 
Plowman have spoken, 
we know the people bet- 


ter: as yet we guess at 
them, we do not even 
know them in part. Ob 


serve, however, one thing 
about London—a thing 
of great significance. 
When there is a Jac- 
querie—when the people, 
who have hitherto been 
as silent as the patient 
ox, rise with a wild roar of it is 
not in London. Here, men have learned 

however imperfectly—the lesson that 
only by combination of all for the general 
welfare is the common weal advanced. I 
think, also, that London men, even those 
on the lowest levels, have always known 
very well that their humility of station is 
due to their own lack of purpose and self- 
restraint. The air of London has always 
been charged with the traditions and his- 
tories of those who have raised them- 
selves: there never has been a city more 
generous to her children, more ready to 
hold out a helping hand: this we shall 
see illustrated later on: at present all is 
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THE CHURCH-YARD OF ST. GILES, 
CRIPPLEGATE. 























beginning. The elementary three condi- 
tions are felt, but not yet put into words. 

We are at present in the boyhood of a 
city which after a thousand years is still 
in its strong and vigorous manhood; 
showing no sign, not the least sign, of 
senility or decay. Rather does it appear 
like a city in its first spring of eager 
youth. But the real work for Saxon and 
Norman London lies before. It is all to 
come. It is a work which is to be the 
making of Great Britain and of America, 
Australia and the Isles. It is the work 
of building up, defending, and consolida- 
ting the liberties of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

They were not wretched at all, these 
early London citizens; but, on the con- 
trary, joyous and happy and hopeful. 
And not only for the reasons already 
stated, but for the great fact—the greatest 
fact of the time—of their blind and un- 
reasoning faith. It is impossible to ex- 





RIVER TILTING IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 


aggerate the importance of unreasoning 
faith as a factor in human happiness. 
The life of the meanest man was filled with 
dignity and with splendor, because of the 
great inheritance assured to him by the 
Church. We must never for one moment 
leave out the Church in speaking of the 
past. We must never forget that all peo- 
ple, save here and there a doubting Rufus 
or a questioning Prince of Anjou, believed 
without the shadow of any doubt. Know- 
ledge brought the power of questioning. 
As yet there was no knowledge. There- 
fore every man’s life, however miserable, 
was, to his happy ignorance, the certain 
anteroom of heaven. We are fond of 
dwelling on the medizval hell, the stupid- 
ity and the brutality of its endless torture, 
and the selfishness of buying salvation 
with masses. Hell, my friends, was al- 
ways meant for the other man. He who 
saw the devils painted on the church wall, 
rending, tearing, frying, cutting, scour- 
ing the poor souls in hell, knew these 
souls for those of his enemies. Like 
Dante, he saw among them all his public 
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AND NORMAN. 





LONDON STONE, CANNON STREET, AS IT 
APPEARED IN 1800. 


and his private foes. He looked upward 
for his hope. There he beheld loving 
angels bearing aloft in their soft arms 
the soul redeemed to the abode of perfect 
bliss. In that soul he recognized himself; 
he saw the portraiture, exact and life- 
like, of his own forgiven and sanctified 
features. 

When the ambassadors of the Caliph 
Haroun al Raschid brought gifts to the 
great King Karl, the finest thing he had 
to show them was the splendid service of 
the Church. 

This story is told literally. It might 
be told as an allegory. In London, Saxon 
and Norman—as also for many centuries 
to follow—the finest thing they had to 
show was the Church, with its music that 
moved the heart to tears; its promises, 
which steeled the soul to endurance; its 
glories, which carried the beholder far 





BATTLE BETWEEN TWO ARMED KNIGHTS. 


away from the wattle and clay of his hut 
and his grimy leathern doublet; its power, 
which stood between him and the tyran- 
nous over-lord, and saved his home from 
starvation and his womankind from dis- 
honor. Fortunate indeed it was for the 
people that they had the Church to show 
to those ambassadors of the Moslem. 
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Cditor’s Easy Chair. 


HE opening of the new music hall in 

New York took place as Theodore 
Thomas left the city to reside in Chicago. 
The coincidence was suggestive, because 
Thomas is identified with the development 
of the musical taste to which the erection 
of the hall is due. The question is in- 
stinctive—why, then, does he go? 

The warmth of the public feeling tow- 
ard the conductor who has pow left us 
was demonstrated at the last Philharmonic 
concert before his departure. The Metro- 
politan Opera-house was filled by a brill- 
iant assembly, and when Thomas appeared 
moving through the orchestra to his stand 
the applause was prodigious and _ pro- 
longed. He bowed quietly and stepped 
to his place, then raising his baton the 
performance began. His complete con- 
trol and the inspiration of his leadership 
were never more evident, and the whole 
concert, ending with the ‘* Eroica,” was 
worthy of the leader. Miss Aus der Ohe 
played the great concerto of Schumann 
with more power and passion than the 
Easy Chair has ever remarked in her 
playing, and the recall, which would not 
be satisfied otherwise, she answered with 
the spinning song from the Flying Dutch- 
man, played with remarkable smoothness 
and brillianey. 

At the end of the concert the audience 
rose and applauded and waited as if a 
famous prima donna were about to depart. 
Such scenes have been often witnessed in 
New York. Perhaps Thomas recalled an 
evening long ago at Castle Garden, when 
Jenny Lind sang farewell, and parting 
was such sweet sorrow that no one wish- 
ed it ended. So the audience recalled 
Thomas again and again, and baskets of 
flowers were handed to him, and he bowed 
quietly as usual, and the profound regret, 
we hope, was mutual that he was to lose 
such an audience, and the audience such 
a conductor. But whatever the feeling, 
nothing was said. The lingering and 
still renewed farewell might be interpret- 
ed in many ways, but all would convey 
the same impression, not only sorrow that 
it was farewell, but that farewell was per- 
mitted. 

The Metropolitan Opera-house is not an 
old building, but such halls are rapidly 
enriched with delightful associations. Al- 
ready traditions begin to cluster about 
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that spacious auditorium,and among them 
none are pleasanter than those of the 
Thomas concerts. The house, indeed, is 
the scene of the Wagner opera, of the 
Wagner triumph. But the imperial con- 
ductor who is retiring yonder under the 
wistful gaze of a vast and grateful multi- 
tude has chiefly trained the public taste 
for Wagner, and made the triumph possi 
ble. 

A few evenings later, at Delmonico’s, 
at a public dinner, Mr. Thomas mentioned 
some incidents in his musical career in 
New York, and paid a kind tribute to some 
of his older associates. Of the members 
of the old quintet in Dodworth’s saloon, 
Planco consule, one at least, Mr. Wil- 
liam Mason, was present, and another, Mr. 
Joseph Mosenthal, on the evening before, 
had conducted triumphantly at Chicker 
ing Hall the concert of the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, celebrating its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary. Mr. Thomas spoke with deep 


feeling and admiration of his predecessor 
in the Philharmonic Society, Carl Berg- 
He insisted earnestly upon his 


mann. 
service in the good cause in New York, 
and said forcibly that Bergmann ‘‘ went 
to pieces” here not because of the want 
of musical taste in the city, but because of 
its indifference. It was a pathetic plea. 
For who shall chide a multitude that 
loves music for not cherishing a particu- 
lar artist? Who shall expound or en- 
force the canons of public conduct in sup- 
port of any art? No one would deny the 
great musical service which Thomas him- 
self has rendered to New York, and who 
doubts that New-Yorkers would gladly 
have pledged an ample guarantee fund to 
retain him? But when his orchestra was 
disbanded, and the reasons were frankly 
stated, no such fund was raised; and when 
Chicago said ‘‘Come!” and the artist goes 
where the conditions of serving art are 
offered to him, New York, whose indiffer- 
ence costs it dearly, good-naturedly la- 
ments, and cries, ‘‘ Auf wiedersehen !” 

The community cannot be arraigned, 
for the answer is ready for the indictment. 
If the censor who most severely chides 
New York for letting Thomas’ go had but 
taken timely care to provide the condi- 
tions, Thomas had remained. In his elo- 
quent and felicitous speech at the dinner, 
Mr. Parke Godwin, paying noble homage 
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to music as the great modern art, said 
that when he thought of Thomas’s depart- 
ure, he felt the war dogs tugging within 
him at the leash, and longing to break out 
in a roar of angry remonstrance. ‘* But,” 
he added, ‘‘I have been warned that it is 
a feast of harmony, and therefore those 
dogs shall not be heard.” But oui bono? 
Their roar would have been but baying 
the moon. 
“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves.” 


It is those who regret most, who might 
have spared themselves regret. 

Bishop Potter, in a letter which was 
read to the delight of the company, in.a 
tone of gayety that was yet full of earnest 
feeling, expressed the obligation of those 
in whom the conductor had implanted 
the musical taste and appreciation which 
so greatly cheer and refine and console hu- 
man life; and the Reverend Arthur Brooks 
insisted, with humor and happy eloquence, 
that the true tone of the occasion was that 
of the peean, not of the dirge. Mr. Car- 
negie, the founder of the new music hall, 
warmly acknowledged the esthetic debt 
of the community to the artist; and Mr. 
William Steinway crowned the praises of 
the artist with those of the man. ‘‘ You 
praise him properly,” he said, ‘‘as the 
artist; let me, who know him best, praise 
the man.” Then, in a few words, he il- 
lustrated the manly honor ‘of the guest 
in a way which made every friend of the 
artist prouder of the man. 

So the farewell was said, and after a 
few ‘‘summer-night concerts,” which he 
returns from Chicago to direct, New York 
loses its most familiar musical figure. 
But the bridge of Mirza’s vision is always 
crowded, and the throng does not miss the 
form that disappears. ‘‘The world will 
little note nor long remember what we 
say here,” said the melancholy Lincoln at 
Gettysburg, and the gossip prattling of 
yesterday is silenced, unremarked, by the 
murmur of to-day. The new music hall 
is opened, and the appreciation which 
awaits the best performance within it is 
largely due to Theodore Thomas. 


THE social Mrs. Grundy is well known 
to us, and we are all very mindful of her 
and very loyal to her. The French have 
a daring proverb that ‘‘they say” is a 
liar. But, whether a liar or not, we know 
that ‘‘they say” is a tyrant. The com- 


mands of the moral law are not more im- 
perative than the edicts of Mrs. Grundy, 
and what she will say of our conduct, our 
manners, our dress, our conversation, our 
houses and dinners and furniture gener- 
ally, concerns us much more than what 
the minister will say of our life. Those 
who hold the views of Father Ignatius 
upon church-going, when Easter Sunday 
arrives and the new bonnet has not been 
sent home, have been known to suffer with 
such a headache that they could not go 
tochurch. One such sufferer, upon being 
pressed by a sceptical friend, confessed 
that perhaps it was not so much the head- 
ache that detained her as the dire appre- 
hension of what Mrs. Grundy would say 
to an old bonnet. 

The realm of this ruler is wider than 
that of Semiramis or Catherine of Russia, 
and her sway is a hundredfold more abso- 
lute. But the political Mrs. Grundy is as 
absolute as the social. You cannot men- 
tion a public man who is not in bondage 
to Mrs. Grundy. It is both painful and 
ludicrous to observe him. If he has a 
speech to deliver, or a letter to write, or 
if he is accosted by the interviewer, or 
falls into chance conversation, he is evi- 
dently in mortal terror of the female ty- 
rant. He fears to say something, or to 
imply or insinuate something, that Mrs. 
Grundy will not like. A young man 
who has enjoyed the freedom of political 
independence, who has spoken his mind 
plainly, and felt that a man of honor is 
no more ashamed of his opinions than of 
his countenance, and no more anxious to 
conceal them, decides to enter public life. 
He is told that he must begin by correct- 
ing this practice, and that no man who 
says frankly what he thinks of public 
measures and public men, or who does 
not show respect to what people general- 
ly respect, whether he thinks it respect- 
able or not, can hope to succeed in public 
life. He must always ask himself, what 
will Mrs. Grundy say? 

The political Mrs. Grundy is equally 
invisible with the other. But when you 
see a generous, high-hearted youth, full 
of fine impulses and noble purposes, 
brought suddenly into this obsequious 
obedience to an unseen authority—a kind 
of Grand Lama—you say, naturally, as 
when you hear that he is in love and 
betrothed, that you hope it is to a woman 
worthy of him, some peerless Una, and 
not a Circe. The quest of this supreme 
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woman, the Mrs. Grundy who rules so in- 
flexibly in public and in private life, is 
quite as interesting an exploration as that 
of Stanley for Emin, or that of the noble 
army of arctic heroes for the Northwest 
passage; and despite the invisibility in 
which she hides, it is not doubted that she 
is known, even if not surreptitiously seen. 

Newport is supposed to be the spot most 
favorable to the effort to discover the so- 
cial Mrs. Grundy, Yet if you ask wheth- 
er she is the inearnation of good sense, 
experience, intelligence, and human feel- 
ing, whether she rules by any right divine, 
by any essential charm of sympathy or 
goodness or fine perception, you lose the 
trail altogether. But if you wonder 
whether she is the mere embodiment of 
venomous tattle and envy and slander of 
a coterie of gossips and coxcombs, you 
seem, as they say in, playing a game of 
blind-man’s-buff, to burn. If, then, you 
ask whether what Mrs. Grundy says is a 
word that a sensible maid or youth ought 
to heed, whether it is better worth atten- 
tion than the comments of Yellowplush 
and Abigail, you will burn even to scorch- 
ing. Indeed, all these charming people, 
who dine and dance and stroll by the sea 
in the bright summer hours, are always 
trimming their conduct and dress and 
life not to suit their own comfort or taste 
or means, but to win the approval of a 
censor who does not exist, or whose opin 
ion is of no importance. 

The political Mrs. Grundy is a phantom 
conjured by the apprehension of a politi- 
cian of what he supposes to be the opinion 
of the people or of a party. The inevita- 
ble result of the apprehension is to regard 
that general opinion as mean and unin- 
telligent, so that the politician is often 
trying to conform to a standard that he 
despises. Instead of asking what does 
the public advantage require and what 
ought to be done, he wonders what he 
can do that will alienate. the least votes. 
Statesmanship, he says, consists in doing 
what you can, not what you would. But 
the fault of that apothegm is its vague- 
ness. You know what you would, but 
no man until he tries knows what he can. 
It is certain that you can do safely what 
is generally approved. But the vital con- 
dition of progress is that somebody shall 
go first. The forward step is not gener- 
ally approved until it is taken, and in 
arguing that it ought not to be taken 
until it is generally approved, you forget 
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that taking it is the way to secure ap- 
proval. 

The important point is not what Mrs. 
Grundy says, but what she ought to say. 


A FEW days after the simple ceremony 
of beginning the Grant memorial, it was 
announced that the sum originally de- 
sired for the erection of the Washington 
Arch had been collected, but that about a 
fifth more than the original sum contem- 
plated was necessary for the completion 
of the work. Two years ago, when the 
centenary of the inauguration of Wash- 
ington was celebrated with great pomp in 
New York, it was agreed that the most 
striking decoration of the occasion was a 
temporary arch, designed by Mr. Stan- 
ford White, which was erected at the foot 
of Fifth Avenue, opposite Washington 
Square. The enthusiasm of the moment 
saw in it a suggestion of a permanent 
memorial of the formal beginning of the 
national constitutional government, and 
it was proposed to perpetuate in marble 
the commemorative arch. A committee 
was organized, and subscriptions were in- 
vited. But the project languished, and 
the fund, by great exertions, was only 
slowly raised; until, on May-day of this 
year, the happy announcement of success 
was made. 

In this instance, although the work 
was not spontaneous, the story is more 
satisfactory than that of the Bunker Hill 
Monument. In that undertaking the de- 
lay seemed to be interminable. ‘‘ Let 
it rise,” said Webster in 1825, when the 
corner-stone was laid, ‘‘till it meets the 
sun in his coming.” But the sun came 
daily nearly seven thousand times before 
it met the completed monument. Every 
device was exhausted to stimulate sub- 
scriptions. But the long delay did not 
argue flagging patriotism nor indiffer- 
ence to the great event. It signified only 
indifference toa monument. If a statue 
of General Warren had been proposed, 
there would have been no delay. Beecher 
dies, and the money for his statue is in- 
stantly ready. Sherman dies, and the 
subscription for his statue does not linger 
for a day. Had astatue of Grant been 
proposed, the completed work would have 
been already familiar to the city. But a 
great monument, requiring a large sum 
of money, can be only very slowly erect- 
ed, and the delay does not mean forget- 
fulness nor indifference. 
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These monuments are all illustrations 
of the public homage to great patriots, 
and they are universally approved. But 
the statue of a public benefactor of anoth- 
er kind was recently erected in Milwau- 
kee. The Wisconsin Humane Society has 
presented to that city a statue of Henry 
Bergh, and to no truer benefactor could a 
memorial be raised. The figure is of bronze, 
standing upon a high granite pedestal in 
the centre of a large double fountain. 
The encircling basin is filled with rocks 
and flowering plants. The outer basin is 
a drinking-trough for animals, and there 
are small and lower basins on the outside 
for dogs. The figure is supported by a 
cane in the right hand, while the left 
strokes the head of a crippled dog, 
toward which Mr. Bergh’s face is kindly 
turned. 

The statue is a fitting tribute to a man 
who deserves the warmest gratitude of his 
countrymen, and who has probably re- 
lieved more brute suffering than any man 
who ever lived. His work does not die 
with him. He has quickened the obser- 
vation and the sympathy of a whole people 
for the dumb victims of heedlessness and 
cruelty. He has stimulated general care 
for our faithful servitors, and no man 
who wreaks his cruelty upon his beast 
knows but that the man or woman who 
sees his act may be the lawful minister of 
justice. Mr. Merwin, in his paper in the 
Atlantic upon the ‘Ethics of Horse- 
keeping,” quotes an old remark which 
shows the wide diffusion of the spirit 
which found at last an apostle in Henry 
Bergh—‘* Man deserves a hell, were it only 
for his treatment of horses.” 

It is a true plea that the wanton and 
wasteful destruction of the seals in Beh- 
ring Sea is an offence contra bonos mores 

-against good morals. The paper of Mr. 
Phelps in our April number which has 
aroused so wide an interest was in no- 
thing more valuable than for its emphasis 
upon what is called common humanity 
as the international law of the sea. ‘‘ If 
the law of humanity,” said Mr. Phelps, 
‘**does not terminate with humanity, and 
can be said to extend to those lower or- 
ders of creation that minister in their 
humble way to human enjoyment, surely 
such a practice as this can find no excuse 
or palliation. The repression of it ought 
not to be the subject of a moment’s debate 
between Christian nations, if it requires 
their mutual action.” 


This is the expression of a sound senti 
ment which should be an axiom of what 
is called international law, and it is a 
public sentiment which the labors of Mr. 
Bergh have greatly fostered. In his stat- 
ue Milwaukee has a suggestive ornament 
with which New York should have been 
the first city to adorn herself. But wher- 
ever it stands it is a happy sign of the 
continued and enlarging beneficence of 
his public service, and upon some tablet 
about the fountain it would have been 
well to carve the lines from the charming 
poem of Mrs. Elizabeth Akers: 

“Sweet be his rest, now all his work is done! 

May every loving mother bid her son 

Learn mercy from this kindliest of teachers, 
This hero, who until his lifetime’s end 
Labored to shield, to comfort, and befriend 

All dumb and helpless creatures.” 


ANNIVERSARY week in New York is 
long since gone: New-Year’s Day now is 
but a mockery of the former holiday; the 
Fourth of July is a mere pop and explo- 
sion of gunpowder; April-fool’s day is 
forgotten; St. Valentine’s is vanishing. 
But there is one day which survives un- 
shorn of any characteristic, one event 
which is more multitudinous than ever. 
The day is May-day, and the event is 
moving. 

Probably no spectacle stirs more deep- 
ly the commiseration of the humane and 
orderly observer than that of the huge 
and gaudy van before a neighbor’s door, 
or even the door of any householder, so 
all-embracing ishumansympathy. There 
was formerly a complicated and compara- 
tive statement in the form ofa ratio of the 
relative horrors of house-cleaning, mov- 
ing, and fire which expressed the utter 
discomfort of those incidents. But, un- 
comfortable as they are under all circum- 
stances, the practice of simultaneous mov- 
ing makes moving still more uncomfort- 
able. It takes no account of illness, of 
weather, of convenience. It is a grim 
fate. 

A family is going, perhaps, from the 
rural suburbs to the city. The morning 
is fair—deceitfully fair—and for greater 
convenience the house is emptied upon the 
lawn, and every precious piece of furni- 
ture, cushions, bric-a-brac, pictures, and 
what Saltator called the countless on dits 
of a comfortable family,awaiting the arri- 
val of the van, which is, of course, dilatory 
and hopelessly pressed. Then comes the 
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sudden shower—merely a sparkling sun- 
shower. But rain is rain, however pret- 
tily you may describe it. It is water very 
pure and very simple, but water still; and 
on this occasion it is pure and simple wa- 
ter on stuffed sofas and cushions and pre- 
cious objects, and it is also vexation and 
wrath to long-suffering house-keepers. 
Flora herself weeps with the light clouds 
of May-day, and is all uncomforted even 
by the smile of the sunshine chasing the 
sudden shower when it falls upon her glis- 
tening fautenil. 

There is no ordeal which tries the 
homely every-day virtues, as-they are 
called—good-nature, patience, self-control, 
in fact the whole combination and con- 
stellation of graces known as amiability—- 
like May-day moving. There are various 
standards by which young women are 
exhorted to test the manly candidates 
for their choice. There seems to be am- 


ple occasion for the exhortation, because 
it is certainly difficult for Flora in the 
opera box, or at the table of a crimson or 
pink dinner, or in the perfumed and glit- 
tering circle of the dance, to foresee just 
how Reginald, who is all courtly deference 
and gay banter and charming grace under 


those circumstances, will hereafter con- 
duct himself in the sudden shower upon 
the household effects strewn about the 
lawn. 

‘* Well,” said the Sennaar ambassador 
as he drove along the ocean road at New- 
port, and observed the elaborate enjoy- 
ment of that delightful resort, ‘‘ after all 
this pleasant association in the drive and 
the game and the dance and the stroll and 
the flirtation, how much does Flora know 
Reginald, or Reginald Flora? The Prin- 
cess Felina is very soft and véry smooth, 
and she meets perfectly comme il faut 
men and women, and all the events of 
our little round of summer life, with a 
graceful nonchalance which is most at- 
tractive. But do none of these young 
fellows ever wish to see what would hap- 
pen if a mouse should cross her path ?” 

Perhaps so; but the conditions of the 
game do not permit it. The future is 
wisely hidden. There are as yet, for in- 
stance, no household effects in common. 
How, then, can Flora know how a sudden 
shower upon them in the very act of May- 
day moving would affect the well-bred 
Reginald? Perhaps the mature ambassa- 
dor thinks that she might infer from what 
she observes. But does he think that 
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Flora, who does not dare to whisper to 
herself what she hopes, will draw infer- 
ences to the discredit of Reginald? Besides, 
if she could foresee the May-day moving 
and the sudden shower, and behold his 
smiling equanimity while the rain falls 
upon his household effects, although she 
might rejoice in that happy good-nature, 
how would it throw any light upon other 
problems of conduct? A man may be 
very good-natured, and yet very shiftless 
and extravagant, as he may be very truth- 
ful and yet unpunctual. We decline the 
debate whether it is not disloyalty to truth 
to engage to meet a man ata certain hour 
and not keep your word. Likewise we do 
not care to discriminate whether it be 
petit larceny or grand larceny to steal a 
man’s time by not keeping an appoint- 
ment. These are wrongs to our fellow- 
creatures which we prefer simply to sug- 
gest, and to leave to the individual con- 
science. 

Nature has evidently done wisely in 
hiding to-morrow behind an impenetra- 
ble night. What a dismal plight it would 
be for Flora to foresee Reginald’s angry 
impatience and possible profanity in the 
sudden May-day shower, and so for an in- 
cident which has not yet occurred to feel 
that she must give him the mitten! We 
can hear the poor girl sobbing, ‘‘ Regi- 
nald, I love thee, but never more be suitor 
of mine.”” But why, in the summer moon- 
light, as they loiter by the sea and breathe 
the lovers’ vow, should they listen for the 
laugh of fate? Why, because of that 
unfallen shower of May upon furniture 
yet unstuffed, should they lose the hour 
which, whatever betides, will be theirs 
forever? Why should Flora know Regi- 
nald except as time gradually reveals 
him ? 

Would you have her see to-day the thin 
white hair on the shining dome that shall 
to-morrow replace this brown luxuriance 
of curls? Would you have her aghast 
untimely at that ponderous form which 
shall hereafter supersede this slight and 
elastic figure? Would it be better for her 
or for him if she could hear the sharp, 
impatient word that from those tender 
lips she never yet has heard ? 

Who knows? Perhaps that she has 
never suspected the possibility of that 
sharp word may make it impossible. 
Who knows? Perhaps when May-day 
moving comes there may be no sudden 
shower. 
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* suppose it would be rather dam- 
\ aging to Professor William James 
with other scientists to show that in his 
volumes on The Principles of Psychology 
he writes with a poetic sense of his facts, 
and with an artistic pleasure in their 
presentation. We must content ourselves 
with a far less positive recognition of the 
charming spirit, the delightful manner, 
and the flavorous and characteristic style 
of the work. There are moments when 
he brings to the intellectual strain of the 
subject the relief of a humorous touch; 
when he gives the overtaxed faculties a 
little vacation, and invites the sympathies 
of the reader to a share in the inquiry. 
It has so long been the custom to call a 
certain friendly and consciously fallible 
attitude ‘‘human” that we are reluctant 
to proclaim his relation to his theme as 
distinctly ‘‘ human,” yet the epithet comes 
unbidden to the pen in attempting to la- 
bel his performance. After all, it is per- 
haps as well to use it; perhaps it is as 
well to admit frankly that the treatise 
has often those graces and attractions 
which we have hinted at. There are many 
other times when it has none of them, 
and when the author's attitude is so se- 
verely scientific, so pitilessly exigent of 
the reader's co-operation, so remorselessly 
indifferent to his mental repose, as to be 
distinctly inhuman. But it must be said 
of Professor James that he has not only 
not tried to deny his theme the wsthetic 
and ethical interest it inherently has for 
every one having a mind, or thinking he 
has one, but has been willing to heighten 
it. In this way it must be admitted that 
he has come dangerously near writing a 
‘*popular” book. It is not exactly ‘‘sum- 
mer reading”; the two vast volumes, ag- 
gregating some fourteen hundred octavo 
pages, would not go easily into the pocket 
or the hand-bag; they will probably not 
be found in competition with the fiction 
of the news stands; we could not imagine 
their being “lapped out” by the train- 
boy. But there is no doubt that several of 
the chapters, such as those on Habit, The 
Consciousness of Self, Memory, Imagina- 
tion, Instinet, Will, and Hypnotism, can 
appeal successfully to people of average 
culture; and that throughout the work 
there are passages which may be read 
aloud to the tenderest female, so inghtly 


and agreeably are some of the most dif 
ficult problems of the soul handled in 
them. We say soul, but we really mean 
mind, for although psychology took its 
name from being the ‘‘ science of the hu- 
man soul,” it has now decided that the 
question of the soul is really no part of its 
business: the mind only—its attributes, 
conditions, phenomena—is dealt with ; the 
soul is left out of the account. 

Not that as to the existence or the des- 
tiny of such a constituent of human na- 
ture this science denies anything. On the 
contrary, in Professor James's work there 
is a perceptible sympathy and regard for 
the theories of it; but the inquiry is not 
with them. The field is vast enough, and 
the way obscure enough without them; 
and one impression that remains to the 
unscientific reader of Professor James's 
work is that it has not yet been explored, 
or mapped except at a few points. With 
one’s self always at hand, with one’s fel- 
low - creatures swarming upon one, with 
all human history behind one, a collec- 
tion of ‘‘infinitely repellent particles” of 
fact is the sum of psychological indus- 
try. The talk is not only about, but 
round about, the human mind, which it 
penetrates here and there and wins a 
glimpse of unsayable things. The fas- 
cination of the quest forever remains, 
and it is this fascination which Professor 
James permits his reader to share. It 
could not be said that he has a philosoph- 
ical system to establish; his philosophical 
system is his method of collating and 
presenting discoveries made, and suggest- 
ing conclusions from them, and he is al- 
ways so frank, so tolerant, that you feel 
he would willingly consider a different 
inference, if you made it, and would be 
gladly interested in it. Nothing could be 
more winning than the informality of his 
discourse; it captivates the average hu- 
man being to find that the study of his 
mind is not necessarily allied to a frigid 
decorum. Those who know the rich and 
cordial properties of the philosophical 
writings of Henry Jamies the elder, will 
find a kindred heartiness in the specula- 
tions of his son, and will be directly at 
home with him. The ground, of course, 
is absolutely different; nothing seems fur- 
ther from psychology than theology. 

The book is so full of proofs of what 
we have been trying to say that it seems 
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absurd to cast in the line at one place 
rather than another, but perhaps the chap- 
ter on Will is more abundantly illustra- 
tive than some others, though we do not 
know that such a passage as the follow- 
ing is one of the most illustrative in it: 
‘‘Men do not differ so much in their mere 
feelings and conceptions. Their notions 
of possibility and their ideals are not as 
far apart as might be argued from their 
different fates. No class of them have 
better sentiments or feel more constantly 
the difference between the higher and the 
lower path in life than the hopeless fail- 
ures, the sentimentalists, the drunkards, 
the schemers, the ‘dead-beats,’ whose life 
is one long contradiction between know- 
ledge and action, and who, with full com- 
mand of theory, never get to holding 
their limp characters upright. No one 
eats of the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
as they do; as far as moral insight goes, 
in comparison with them, the orderly and 
prosperous Philistines whom they scan- 


dalize are suckling babes. And yet their 


moral knowledge, always there, grum- 
bling and rumbling in the background— 
discerning, commenting, protesting, long- 
ing, half resolving—never wholly re- 
solves, never gets its voice out of the mi- 
nor into the major key, or its speech out 
of the subjunctive into the imperative 
mood, never breaks the spell, never takes 
the helm into its own hands. In such 
characters as Restif and Rousseau, it would 
seem as if the lower motives had all the 
impulsive efficacy in their hands. The 
more ideal motives exist alongside of 
them in profusion; and the consciousness 
of inward hollowness that accrues from 
habitually seeing the better only to do 
the worse, is one of the saddest feelings 
one can bear with him through this vale 
of tears.” 

It will have been perceived from this 
how much the moral aspect of the facts 
ascertained interests the writer, who feels 
their value not only as a moralist but as 
an artist; he cannot help stating his mind 
about them picturesquely. This must 
commend him to the general reader, 
who, although he may, and probably 
will, forget about the dark underlying 
premises of the luminous conclusions 
that delight him, cannot fail to be great- 
ly stimulated and strengthened by the 
whole philosophy of the book. It would 
be hard for us, at least, to find a more im- 
portant piece of writing in its way than 
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the chapter on Habit; it is something for 
the young to read with fear and hope, 
the old with self-pity or self-gratulation, 
and every one with recognition of the 
fact that in most things that tell for good 
or ill, and much or little in life, we are 
creatures of our own making. It would 
be well for the reader to review this 
chapter in the light of that on the Will, 
where the notion of free-will is more 
fully dealt with. In fact the will of the 
weak man is not free; but the will of 
the strong man, the man who has got 
the habit of preferring sense to nonsense 
and ‘‘ virtue” to ‘‘vice,” is a freed will, 
which one might very well spend all one’s 
energies in achieving. It is this prefer- 
ence which at last becomes the man, and 
remains permanent throughout those as- 
tounding changes which every one finds 
in himself from time to time. ‘“ Every 
thought we have of a given fact,” Mr. 
James says, ‘‘is, strictly speaking, unique, 
and only bears a resemblance of kind with 
our other thoughts of the same fact. 
When the identical fact recurs, we must 
think of it in a fresh manner, see it under 
a somewhat different angle, apprehend it 
in different relations from those in which 
it last appeared. And the thought by 
which we cognize it is the thought of 
it-in-these-relations, a thought suffused 
with the consciousness of all that dim 
content. Often we are ourselves struck 
at the strange differences in our succes- 
sive views of the same thing. We won- 
der how we ever could have opined as 
we did last month about a certain matter. 
We have outgrown the possibility of that 
state of mind, we know not how. From 
one year to another we see things in new 
lights. What was unreal has grown real, 
and what was exciting is insipid. The 
friends we used to care the world for are 
shrunken to shadows; the women, once 
so divine, the stars, the woods, and the 
waters, how now so dull and common; 
the young girls that brought an aura of 
infinity, at present hardly distinguish- 
able existences: the pictures so empty; 
and as for the books, what was there to 
find so mysteriously significant in Goethe, 
or in John Mill so full of weight? In- 
stead of all this, more zestful than ever is 
the work, the work; and fuller and deeper 
the import of common duties and of com- 
mon goods.” 

We can safely leave to the reader the 
implications of this admirable thought. If 
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Psychology in this work is treated philo- 
sophically rather than scientifically, there 
can be no question but it is treated pro- 
foundly and subtly, and with a never-fail- 
ing, absolute devotion to the truth. This 
fidelity is as signal in it as the generosity 
of the feeling, the elevation of the thought, 
the sweetness of the humanity which 
characterize it. If the book does not es- 
tablish a theory, if it confesses the tenta- 
tive, adolescent quality of a science which 
is as old as the race, and as young as the 
latest human consciousness, it is all the 
same a rare contribution to knowledge, 
and a treasury of suggestion which any 
cultivated intelligence can profit by. It 
is necessarily inconclusive in many ways, 
and very likely Psychology can never bea 
science as some other sciences are, but must 
always remain a philosophy. If this isso, 
it can change its mind with less confu- 
sion to the unlearned than they feel when 
they are told that all they have been 
taught by the highest scientific authori- 
ties is mistaken. It can so continue the 
possession of all who love wisdom, how- 
ever far off, however wanting in the self- 
knowledge where all wisdom centres. 


Il. 


What a work like Mr. James’s (if there 
is another like it) does for the unscienced 
reader is to give him the habit of looking 
at his mental qualities and ingredients 
as materials of personality with which 
his conscience can the more hopefully 
deal, the more distinctly they are ascer- 
tained. It comes to an ethical effect, to 
suggestion for the ideal social life, with 
only rather more direct instruction than 
astronomy has. Kant felt the moral law 
within him one in meaning with the 
starry heavens above him; and in a book 
of sonnets, by a poet new to us, which 
we have lately been reading with singu- 
lar pleasure, there is a like recognition of 
the unity of things which we can perpet- 
ually know better, but never wholly know. 

The book is a series of poems by Mrs. A. 
M. Richards, called ‘‘Letter and Spirit,” 
which all appeal with a serious and del- 
icate beauty of their own. They are a 
fragment, the author tells us, of a design 
‘*eiving expression to each of the mani- 
fold aspects of an unchanging and un- 
changeable truth,” and they lead the 
thought on and on with a charm dis- 
tinctly their own. We should not know 
just how to impart a sense of it in words 


of ours, and we are tempted to quote one 
of the poems, warning the reader at the 
same time that this sonnet, which hints 
the charm, does not suggest the range 
and scope of the others. 


“T who am young, let me not crave too much 
The burden of content, not too much strain 
The shining mirage of Desire to touch; 
Fruition’s rest is full of nameless pain. 
And yet, O End! O Rest! if there be such 
In all the world, come in the mighty reign 
Of autumn on this silent inland plain; 
Come to a spirit toiling overmuch. 
I, who am old, let not my heart annul 
With futile hope the gain of suffering years, 
Nor make the fine gold of their wisdom dull 
With youth’s sweet passion of unfruitful tears. 
And yet, in this fair spring, with nature’s tongue 
I ery aloud: Would God I too were young!” 


III. 


Possibly there is something in the mo- 
mentary mood of the world, the set of 
the wind from that particular quarter 
where it now is, that draws music of like 
spiritual quality from AXolian harps “‘ of 
divers tones,” and carries the same strain 
of feeling from poet to poet. There is no 
break in it between the sonnets we have 
been speaking of and most of the poems in 
Dr. Weir Mitchell’s last volume of verse, 
though of course in externals there is any 
imaginable difference you like. In ‘A 
Psalm of Deaths” and the accompanying 
poems there is the same reverence, the 
same patience, the same resignation and 
abeyance in the presence of those large 
questions that seem to tempt only to baf- 
fle us, as we find in Mrs. Richards’s beau- 
tiful sonnets. The feeling is audible in 
the solemn strains ‘‘ Of Those Remember- 
ed,” ‘‘Of One Dead,” ‘‘Pained unto 
Death,” ‘‘ A Canticle of Time,” ‘‘ How the 
Poet for an Hour was King,” and most 
musically of all in ‘‘A Psalm of the Wa- 
ters.” It is as old as the first man who 
asked himself ‘‘ What for?” but we do not 
remember to have found it anywhere 
more sweetly or fully expressed, or with a 
more winning pensiveness :— 


“Ts it I who interpret 
The cry of the masterful northwind, 
The hum of the rain ih the hemlocks, 
As chorals of joy or of sadness, 
To match the mere moods of my being? 
Alas for the doubt and the wonder! 
Alas for the strange incompleteness 
That limits with boundaries solemn 
The questioning soul! Yet forever 
I know that these choristers ancient 
Have touch of my heart; and also, too, 
That never was love in its fulness 
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Told all the great sum of its loving! 

I know, too, the years, that remorseless 
Have hurt me with sorrow, bring ever 
More near for my help the quick healing, 
The infinite comfort of nature; 

For surely the childhood that enters 

This heaven of wood and of water 

Is won with grayhairs in the nearing 
That home ever open to childhood. 

And you, you my brothers, who suffer 

In serfdom of labor and sorrow, 

What gain have your wounds, that forever 
Man bridges with semblance of knowledge 
The depths he can never illumine? 

Or binds for his service the lightning, 

Or prisons Neptune of the eaters ? 

What help has it brought to the weeper? 
How lessened the toil ef the weary? 
Alas! since at evening, deserted, 

Job sat in his desolate anguish, 

The world has grown wise, but the mourner 
Still weeps and will weep; and what helping 
He hath from his God or his fellows 
Eludes the grave sentinel reason, 

Steals in at the heart’s lowly portal, 

And helps, but will never be questioned.” 


IV 
We think that in his novel The Mam- 
mon of Unrighteousness Mr. H. H. Boy- 
esen has kept all the promises and fulfill- 
ed all the hopes of his early fiction; but 
we doubt if those who first make the ac- 


quaintance of the author in its pages will 


feel all its greatness. Here is a novel 
that in breadth and depth has few equals 
as a study of American life, of American 
life psychically, socially, politically, in 
types drawn from a wide range of our 
conditions in city and country. Yet it is 
the work of a man born strange to our 
life, and coming to it with the disability 
of another language and another tradition. 
He was indeed in the perfect plasticity 
of his youth when he confronted it, and 
he had that love for its freedom and large- 
ness, as Well as that humorous sense of its 
grotesqueness, which fitted him to receive 
a keener impression of it than he perhaps 
knew at the time; but when Mr. Boyesen 
published his story of Gunnar, some twen- 
ty years ago, he was so intensely Norse that 
it did not seem as if he could ever be any- 
thing else. That lovely idyl of Norwegian 
peasant life was an outgrowth of the 
tremendous literary upheaval in Norway 
that shattered all the old literary ideals, 
and sent the poets and novelists of that 
little, mighty land back to the people to 
study their language at its source on their 
lips, and to purify and strengthen their 
diction for the expression of those con- 
ceptions in ethics and esthetics which the 


STUDY. 


names of Bjérnson and Ibsen now stana 
for. But the author of Gunnar began at 
once to take the stamp of his American en- 
vironment, and to reproduce it in tales of 
more or less imperfect effect, but always of 
definite intention, until now he has given 
us a fiction which has few equals for truth 
and fulness among American novels. 

Of course he has not got America all 
in. America will never all be got in fill 
the great American novel is conceived in 
an encyclopedical form, with a force of 
novelists apportioned upon the basis of 
our Congressional representation, and 
working under one editorial direction. 
In the mean time, The Mammon of Un- 
righteousness may stand for an American 
novel of the first rank; and it is just to 
both sides of the national character, which 
so deep and sharp a line of cleavage di- 
vides that, looking at one, you are always 
inclined to deny that there is any other. 
No people ever presented as we do the 
beauty of the ideal and the ugliness of the 
material; but there are very few observ- 
ers who see us in both. Weare founded, 
cast, shaped in the ideal, yet most of our 
uses are frankly and brutally material. 
We are cynically selfish, we are mag- 
nanimously generous; the antagonism 
felt in each is expressed on a continu- 
ally widening scale from the citizen up 
through the town meeting to the gov- 
ernment of the whole republic. These 
facts of our civilization Mr. Boyesen does 
not represent in a single personality, 
however, but in two brothers, one of 
whom says, ‘‘I mean to be true to my- 
self,” and the other, ‘‘I mean to suc- 
ceed.” The allegory ends with their dec- 
larations, and the drama begins. These 
types are also characters, and it is with 
their fortunes as living men that the 
novel mainly concerns itself. It is from 
the outset boldly realistic; and it is at 
the same time poetical, as realism alone 
‘san be, since realism alone has the cour- 
age to look life squarely in the face and 
try to report the expression of its di- 
vinely imagined lineaments. If it can- 
not do this perfectly, that is because all 
art is imperfect; but the rudest endeavor 
at verity is better than the most finished 
pretence that there is something better 
than verity. To give what you think 
you ought to have seen in life rather than 
what you did see is a preposterous im- 
modesty of which realism, with all its 
faults, has not been guilty ; and Mr. Boye- 
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sen’s errors are certainly not in this of- 
fensive direction. He will be blamed by 
those who cannot bear the real look of 
life; or who are so used to having the 
negative ‘‘ touched,” that a human face, 
as any mirror reflects it, is shocking to 
them. We can fancy such people trou- 
bled at this and dismayed at that in his 
story; not because it passes the limits 
of that strait decorum which Anglo-Sax- 
on fiction has, we think rightly enough, 
set itself; but because within these limits 
it is faithful to every one’s experience of 
one’s fellow men and women. To such 
people the Rev. Mr. Robbins, with his sim- 
ple-hearted love of smoking, and his per- 
haps culpable tolerance of very old Ma- 
deira, will seem a minister who ought not 
to appear in fiction, not because self-in- 
dulgent ministers are not known to them, 
but because they ought not to be known, 
because they ought somehow to be hushed 
up, and the defects of their virtues con- 
cealed. Kate Van Schaak, who makes 
the self-seeking Horace Larkin break his 
engagement with the minister’s daughter, 
her cousin, and who matches her ‘‘ family” 
with his *‘success” in the end, will be as 
little to their liking, not because she is 
untrue, but because she is true to the well- 
ancestored, rich, dull respectability from 
which she springs. For a like reason, 
her New York environment will have an 
effect of caricature for such readers, not 
because if they are in New York society 
they have not seen it, but because they 
have not seen it so depicted in literature. 
The society of the college town where the 
scene is laid is the society of a college town, 
but not of a college town as it should be 
in a novel professing to give an impres- 
sion of it. ‘‘ Let them paint them nude,” 
says the Philistine in the Salon, ‘ but let 
them put clothes on them.” That is all 
that some people require of the novelist, 
and they rather prefer that he should put 
old clothes on them. 

It must be confessed that the persons 
of Mr. Boyesen’s book cannot respond sat- 
isfactorily to this demand, neither Horace 
Larkin whose egoistic fortunes are fol- 
lowed on one hand, nor Aleck Larkin 
whose adventures in the endeavor to be 
true to his convictions occupy the other 
half of the story. Evil is a tendency and 
good is a tendency, but in each there are 
eddies and counter-currents which such 
fiction as Mr. Boyesen’s takes account of; 


but in most human beings ‘neither ten- 
dency is so powerful as to be dramatical- 
ly traceable. Vast groups of us remain 
stationary, and to the artist’s eye are as 
bodies of still water, lessening from quiet 
ponds down to mere moral puddles. These 
reflect the sky and the surrounding ob 
jects, and give a light, a gleam here and 
there, to his picture, which would be less 
true without them; but they are hardly 
drawn into the course of events, and Mr. 
Boyesen’s story loiters among them at 
times, though there is a tide of interest in 
it that finally leaves them far behind. 

We confess that there are passages of 
it that we care less for than others. The 
complications of Obed Larkin’s marriages 
seem to us an adventitious element of the 
composition, and though they are skilful- 
ly handled, affect us as an importation 
from an elder era of fiction than the rest 
of the book belongs to. They involve the 
presentation of some admirable figures, 
and they effect the union of the good hero 
and good heroine, with some delightful 
and some sorrowful episodes of their semi- 
Bohemian life in New York, but they leave 
us wishing and believing that all this 
could have happened without them. On 
the whole, what we may call the Aleck 
Larkin side of the book is less important 
and less life-like than the Horace Larkin 
side; and if we were to choose something 
representative from it we should choose 
some passage of the egoist’s career. When 
it comes to the choice, however, there is 
so much that is so good, that is subtle and 
penetrating in suggestion, that is fine and 
close and strong in execution, that we are 
embarrassed. Horace in politics, in law, 
in New York society, in the presence of 
the killing sorrow that he has brought 
upon the poor girl he has jilted, in his 
miserable success, is always himself, not 
with that mechanical singleness which a 
weaker art conceives, but with that mix- 
ture of motive yielding to the prevalent 
tendency of his character which it is the 
expression and the proof of mastery in an 
artist to render. In this novel,which we 
may truly call a great novel, Mr. Boye- 
sen has given many such proofs. Hard- 
ly any figure that he touches is wanting 
in them, and those which he has devoted 
himself more especially to studying have 
a relief, a vitality, an existence which we 
recall like that of people we have met in 
the world. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


POLITICAL. 
( UR Record is closed on the 14th of May.— 
John H. Reagan, of Texas, resigned his seat in 
the United States Senate April 25th, and Horace 
Chilton was appointed by the Governor of that 
State to succeed him. 

It was announced on the 28th of April that the 
Chinese government had refused to receive Henry 
W. Blair as minister from the United States. 

A new phase was given to the gubernatorial con- 
test in Nebraska by a decision of the Supreme Court 
of that State, rendered May 5th, ousting Governor 
Boyd because he was not at the time of his election 
a citizen of the United States. 

Aside from some unimportant correspondence on 
the subject, no progress was made toward the set- 
tlement of the controversy between Italy and the 
United States respecting the lynching of Italians at 
New Orleans on the 14th of March. On the 5th of 
May the Grand Jury of New Orleans made a very 
elaborate report of the circumstances which led to 
that affair, but failed to find indictments against 
any of those who were engaged in it. Some ill 
feeling was manifested in Italy. On the 6th an 
American citizen and his daughter were pelted with 
stones in the streets of Florence. 

There was no settlement of the difficulties be- 
tween the striking miners and their employers in 
the Pennsylvania coke regions. Since the riot at 
Connellsville several conflicts occurred between 
officers and strikers, and one or two Hungarians 
were killed. 

In Rome, Florence, and Lyons, and at Fourmies, 
France, on the lst of May, there were serious en- 
counters between discontented working-men and the 
police, and some lives were lost. Much dissatis- 
faction prevailed in the mining regions of Belgium, 
more than 30,000 miners having gone on strike. 

The situation in Newfoundland remained practi- 
cally unchanged. At Fortune Bay six hundred fish- 
ermen combined to load schooners with herring and 
carry the cargoes to St. Pierre. The blockading 
cruiser Fiona, having interfered with their plans, 
was attacked by them, but without serious results. 

In Honduras, May 6th, a revolutionary movement 
was inaugurated against President Luiz Bogran. 
In a conflict at Amapala one of the chief instigators 
of the rebellion was killed, and the movement was 
soon afterward suppressed. 

The civil war in Chili continued with but little 
change, no decided advantage being gained by either 
party. A provisional government for the eight prov- 
inces under their control was organized by the in- 
surgents.—On the 6th of May the Chilian steamer 
Jtata, which was being loaded in the harbor of San 
Diego, California, with supplies for the insurgents, 
was seized by a United States marshal acting under 
instructions from the government at Washington. 
On the following day she put to sea with the deputy 
marshal on board. The war ships Charleston, Bal- 
timore, and San Francisco were despatched in pur- 
suit of her. 

Definite information was received concerning the 
rebellion of the natives in Manipur, India, mention 
of which was made in our Record for June. The 
eight British officers who were treacherously cap- 
tured at the beginning of the outbreak were bar- 
barously put to death by the Manipuris. Several 
engagements afterward occurred between the tribes- 


men and the British troops, resulting invariably in 
the defeat of the former. Twelve villages were 
burned, and the refuge in the hills, whither the re- 
bellious Manipuris had fled for protection, was bom- 
barded. 

Early in April the natives of Portuguese Guinea, 
West Africa, revolted and raised the French flag. 
Two battles were fought, in both of which the Portu- 
guese soldiers were defeated with serious loss. The 
Portuguese fort on the island of Bissao was captured 
by the rebels, and, according to latest reports, the 
entire garrison was massacred. 

News was received April 23d from the west coast 
of Africa announcing that the King of Gambia had 
mutilated a British envoy sent to warn him against 
continuing depredations upon English colonists. 

On the 20th of April the British steamer Agnes, 
conveying an expedition under Colonel Willoughby 
to Mashonaland, South Africa, was fired upon by 
the Portuguese at Beira, on the Pungwe River. 
Upon receiving news of the affair the British gov- 
ernment despatched three gun-boats to the mouth 
of the river. 

A report from Madagascar, April 20th, stated 
that the Sakalavas of Marrombo had massacred the 
Governor of Tubear and fifty-seven Hova soldiers 
after the King of Sakalava had promised the Gov- 
ernor an audience, 

News was received April 28th of the death of 
Tamasese, ex-King of Samoa. 


DISASTERS. 


April 23d.—An accidental explosion of shrapnel- 
shell capsules in a fort near Rome caused much 
alarm in the city. Seven persons were killed, and 
much property, including some valuable works of 
art, was damaged. 

May 11th.—Eight men were killed and twenty-five 
injured by an explosion in the British tank steamer 
Tancarville, in dry-dock at Newport, England. 


OBITUARY. 


April 19th.—In Washington, D.C., Rear-Admiral 
Alfred Taylor, aged eighty-one years. 

April 20th—At Grand Rapids, Michigan, Mel- 
bourne H. Ford, member of Congress from Michi- 
gan, aged forty-two years.—At Clinton, New York, 
the Rev. Henry Darling, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Hamilton College, aged sixty-eight years. 

April 24th.—In Berlin, Prussia, Count Carl Bern- 
hardt Helmuth von Moltke, Field-Marshal of Ger- 
many, aged ninety years. 

April 25th—In St. Petersburg, Russia, the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, uncle of the Czar, and for- 
merly Field- Marshal of the Russian army, aged 
sixty years. 

April 29th.—At Charlottesville, Virginia, General 
Armistead Lindsay Long, Confederate officer, aged 
sixty-four years. 

April 30th—In New York city, the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Jefferson Conant, aged eighty-nine years. 

May 5th.—In York, England, the Most Rev. Wil- 
liam Connor Magee, Archbishop of York and Pri- 
mate of England, aged sixty-nine years. 

May 9th.—News from London announced the 
death of Madame Helena Petrovna Blavatzky, 
founder of the “ Theosophical Society,” aged sixty 
years. 
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FPNHE world is tolerably well mapped out as 

to diseases. The colored charts show us 
where we may most probably dwell with ma- 
laria, with consumption, or with general de- 
bility. We study also the adaptability of 
plants to different climatic conditions. But 
our knowledge of the relation of man to cli- 
mate is still far from scientific—that is to say, 
of the influence of climate upon character and 
conduct. To come to a detail, what, for in- 
stance, do we know of the effect of climate 
upon veracity? There are portions of the 
earth’s surface where the inhabitants regard 
truth as a luxury seldom to be indulged in; 
in others the mind seems rather inclined to 
truthfulness. Whether the difference is ow- 
ing to race or climate our osbervations do not 
yet enable us to determine. There is a pop- 
ular notion that the habit of prevarication 
goes along with warmth, or with a debilitating 
atmosphere, and that cold is a tonic, a sort of 
stimulant for truthfulness. We indeed have 
in the phrase “the cold truth” a recognition 
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of this. We say that the northern latitudes 
nurse the rugged virtue of veracity. It never 
occurs to us to expect veracity in Egypt, nor 
in any part of Africa. We should never think 
of saying that an inhabitant of Malta was un- 
truthful; we should simply say that he was a 
Maltese. The name Levantine carries with it 
the same idea. The Levantine, the African, 
the Oriental habit of indirection is sometimes 
explained by the amiability of the people, 
their desire to say that which will be agree- 
able. Whereas the Englishman prides him- 
self on his blunt honesty, and on. speaking 
the truth, especially if it is disagreeable. But 
plant the Englishman, or any man whose mor- 
al fibre is hardened by a frigid climate, in 
Egypt, and how long will he continue to 
speak the truth? How is it about the north- 
ern travellers in Africa, who never agree with 
each other about anything, and habitually ac- 
cuse each other of misrepresentation? Is this 
due to climate, or to the contagion of a bad 
moral example in an atmosphere of duplicity ¢ 
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What is this moral malaria of Africa? The 
traveller who tries to get any information in 
Egypt falls into absolute confusion of mind 
over the contradictory statements. The Eng- 
lish, he admits, are endeavoring to introduce 
a habit of rectitude. But the mixture of ve- 
racity and lying increases the embarrassment, 
and the result is hazy uncertainty. What, 
for instance, are the intentions of England in 
Egypt? The evidence on the spot is all one 
way, but it seems impossible for any one to 
mention Egypt outside without catching the 
African spirit. When the government is in- 
terpellated in the House of Commons, it de- 
nies that it has any intention of reoccupying 
the Soudan, and says that it is only tempora- 
rily staying in Egypt, and will withdraw when 
order is restored. What is the use of such 
statements? England cannot abandon Egypt. 
It must hold the Suez Canal. It has begun a 
series of reforms in all departments which 
needs many years to carry out. Its gigantic 
project for irrigation cannot be completed in 
a few years, and must be maintained with a 
strong hand for a generation at least. This 
great system cannot be utilized and controlled 
without command of the sources of the Nile, 
or successfully operated without constant tele- 
graphic communication as far south at least 
as Gondokoro. The occupation of the Soudan 
is therefore an economic as well as a military 
necessity. The English troops are edging 
toward Berber from Suakin in order to open 
The rail- 


the way on the Nile to Khartvom. 
way is being pushed from Assiout to Keneh, 
where it will cross the river and reach the 


Red Sea at Kosseir. The English engineers 
are surveying the First Cataract with refer- 
ence to a second barrage there, a bridge and 
dam a hundred feet high, for the purpose of 
storing the water of the high Nile for use in 
the summer both in upper and lower Egypt. 
This dam would flood the lovely island of 
Phila. They also have been looking into a 
project, proposed by Mr. Cope Whitehouse, 
of New York, for making a great storage reser- 
voir of the Wady Ryan in the Fayoom. In 
all departments England is taking firm pos- 
session of Egypt, and is no more likely to 
give it up than it is likely to surrender India. 
These are the visible facts, but the talk all 
takes the Oriental tinge, and the world is 
amused with the pretence of temporary occu- 
pation. 

The truth will gradually dawn upon the 
Egyptians that they are an English depend- 
ency, and that this annexation is greatly to 
their material advantage. But will Egypt in 
turn morally conquer the English, as she sub- 
dued the Greeks, the Romans, the Arabs, and 
every other nation that has occupied her de- 
moralizing territory? Will the English retain 
there their virile veracity? The event will 
enable the scientist to use another fact in his 
study of the moral influence of climate. But 
the subject will still have its difficulties. Not 
the least of these is the determination of the 
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climate itself. Egypt was supposed to be 
rainless, cloudless, dry, warm, in winter. In 
the past winter the Delta was rainy, cloudy, 
windy, damp, cool. Upper Egypt was the 
prey of cold winds. As tor the Mediterranean, 
that was a teapot of tempests, and all its 
shore, north and south, was covered with 
snow. A warm, genial winter climate any- 
where in Europe is a delusion; even Sicily 
and Algeria were this year inclement. This 
year was exceptionally bad, but it is only a 
question of degree. The traveller must seek 
the Western world for a comfortable winter 

southern California, Mexico, or Florida. 
One would like to know how Italy got the 
reputation of being an agreeable winter resi- 
dence: who started the idea? The reader 
sees the perplexity. If the climate is cold, 
why is veracity wanting? And if veracity is 
generally wanting in Italy about its climate, 
why should not the country be warm and 
physically agreeable? The dilemma is com- 
plete. 

These are only illustrations indicating a 
line of inquiry into a vast subject. We are 
accustomed to say that the Americans are 
generally a truthful people. Is it owing to 
our climate? That has great extremes. The 
mean is fair, and produces national veracity. 
Whence comes, then, the habit of playful ex- 
aggeration, usually harmless, and perfectly 
understood as humorous? Is it the result of 
the extremes of heat and cold, especially of 
heat? Observation ought to tell us whether 
we are more truthful in the winter than in 
the summer, and whether the national habit 
of using ice-water for a beverage is an at- 
tempt to counteract the veracity-destroying 
power of a high temperature. There is no 
doubt that we unbend in summer; moral re- 
forms relax; the city churches are closed; 
society falls into a flirtatious way, and only 
rounds up into seriousness of intention with 
the advent of the bracing autumn. Apparent- 
ly it is the first frost that tones us up into 
veracity. It is a humiliating dependence. 

: CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER. 


A SAD SIGHT. 
His hat doth bear a mourning band; 
His form is bent with woe; 
A jet-black glove is on his hand; 
His step is solemn, slow; 


Great tears are falling in his track 
For George the Third and North; 
For he’s an Anglomaniac; 
To-day’s July the Fourth. 
‘ Henry Hersert HarKNeEss 


A BREAK SOMEWHERE. 

“Poor Blank!” said a well-known litterateur, 
in speaking of certain recent efforts of a fa- 
mous poet. “I’m afraid his lute is broken.” 

“It’s worse than that,” returned his vis-a-vis. 
“Tt goes further back than that. I have rea- 
son to believe that his Pegasus was badly 
broken at the start.” 
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LABOUCHERE’S VERACITY. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE, the Radical lead- 
er in the British House of Commons, although 
in turn a diplomat, a journalist, and a politi- 
cian, has, notwithstanding the blighting in- 
fluences of these professions, retained a char- 
acteristically Anglo-Saxon predilection for the 
truth—so much so, indeed, that he has felt 
himself impelled to select it as the name of 
his weekly newspaper of London club gossip. 
An illustration of his conscientious veracity 
will be found in the following incident: Hav- 
ing been appointed secretary to the embassy 
at Constantinople, he received instructions 
from Lord Hammond, the permanent Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to pro- 
ceed forthwith to his new post. This, how- 
ever, did not meet with the views of Mr. La- 
bouchere, and ten days later Lord Hammond 
was disagreeably surprised to catch sight of 
him coolly strolling down Piccadilly toward 
the park. The wrath of the imperious Under- 
Secretary was boundless, and a few hours af- 
terward Mr. Labouchere, while at dinner at 
the St. James’s Club, received from the Foreign 
Office an angry-looking letter, bearing Lord 
Hammond’s familiar signature in the left-hand 
corner of the envelope. Labouchere gazed at 
it for a moment, and then placed it unopened 
in his breast pocket. Two minutes afterward 
a sudden thought appeared to strike him, and 
he ostentatiously transferred the missive from 
the breast pocket to his coat-tail pocket. On 
the following morning he left London. But 
instead of travelling to Constantinople direct, 
he made his way to Baden-Baden, where he 
remained a fortnight. One evening, after hav- 
ing exhausted almost all his spare cash at the 
gaming tables, he was strolling through the 
gardens, when he suddenly bethought himself 
of Lord Hammond’s letter. On opening it he 
found that it contained, as he had expected, a 
furious scolding for having dared to remain 
in London in defiance of the instructions which 
he had received to join his post with all speed, 
and peremptory orders to proceed to the Bos- 
porus without further delay. “There,” re- 
marked Labouchere to the friend who had ac- 
companied him from England——“ there, you 
see the advantage of my having transferred 
old Hammond’s letter from my breast pocket 
to my coat-tail pocket. For I can now, with- 
out any departure from the truth, date my 
note acknowledging its receipt from Baden, 
and commence it as follows: ‘My lord, your 
letter of the 20th ult. has followed me on here.’ ” 


ENCOURAGING. 
I'p penned the finest effort of my life— 
A poem ‘twas, about the vasty deep. 
I took it then and read it to my wife, 
And when I'd done, behold, she was asleep! 


A MINER'S POLITENESS 
“Mr. WEBSTER didn’t know it all,” re- 
marked a Florida “ cracker” when reproached 


by his educated daughter for saying “ wrack ” 
when he meant “wreck.” It is certainly true 
that the eminent lexicographer had no idea 
of a hundred and one meanings which are at- 
tached to words by people who scorn the au 
thority of colleges and purists. 

* Politeness,” said old Jack Heverin, an aged 
store-keeper in a small Pennsylvania town, 
“always pays, no matter where you be. It 
don’t do to be polite off and on, so to speak, 
but you must have it with you at all times.” 

The small crowd of loungers he was enter- 
taining nodded assent, and Jack continued: 
“When I was in California in ’52, there was a 
young man in our camp who was so polite that 
it passed into a byword. No one ever saw him 
lose his temper, and his face always wore a 
smile, rain or shine. He had a placer claim 
that didn’t pan out as well as it might have 
done, but he worked away cheerfully, and by 
dint of saving what he made, and sticking at 
it like a good fellow, young Champney man- 
aged to roll up quite a respectable pile. 

“Well, one day, when the young fellow was 
cleaning up the week’s dirt, a big ruffianly 
chap appeared on the bank, with a cocked re- 
volver as long as your arm, and levelling it at 
Champney’s head, said, 

“<¢ Git! 

“<« Joke ? said Champney, with an inquiring 
smile. 

“*No, said the man, gruffly. ‘Git! 

“*Can I take my tools ?” 

“*No. Git? 

“* All right,’ said Champney, just as polite 
as ever; and climbing up on the bank, he went 
off, whistling cheerfully, and never once looked 
back until he entered a clump of trees a hun- 
dred yards away. 

“All the time, mind you, he knew that the 
rascal was going to pillage his tent, and take 
every grain of his hard-earned dust, if he could 
find it in the tent under the hearth-stone. But 
Champney never lost his politeness. He kept 
right on, whistling softly to himself, and pret- 
ty soon he made a circuit of about half a mile, 
until he came unawares upon the robber, who 
was on his knees rummaging through a bundle 
of blankets. 

“Then Champney whipped out his revolver, 
and taking very careful aim, shot the robber 
plumb in the back of the head, just as polite as 
you please—which shows, as I said before, that 
it always pays.” 


VERY WEARISOME. 

A WELL-KNOWN figure in Washington is that 
of old J , Who for many years held one of 
the most desirable sinecures in the govern- 
ment list. Recently he resigned, and when 
asked the reason, he replied that the hours 
were too onerous. 

“Hours onerous!” said his friend. “Why, 
what were they ?” 

“From twelve-thirty to a quarter of one 
every other Wednesday,” he said. 
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“ MISUNDERSTOOD.”—Drawn for Harper’s Magazine by Caran d’ Ache. 























1. ‘“‘ Arthur, my dear fellow, glad 2. ‘‘ Mr. Archibald, I have called 3. I wish to take a step, which 
to see you ; take a seat.” .+.- @aa... I should like... GGG < .s We + + Mews 
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4. astep which... ha... hum, 5. may appear to you bold,... 6. but I think... ha... I may 
hum... which certainly... hope... 
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7. that, .. 
seem to you,... Arthur. I understand. 





. Strange as it may 8. “Do not apologize, my dear 9. You want a hat-brush.” 
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THE TRANSFERRED MALADY. 
(IN AN OCULIST’S OFFICE.) 


How sweet the girl! I saw her pass 


The waiting group, with dumb surprise ; 


A golden-haired, trim, willowy lass, 
With heaven's soft azure in her eyes 

What could there be in them to mend? 
Nothing, I stoutly should insist ; 

But still she asked to see my friend 
The bachelor—and oculist. 


I saw her take the patient’s chair 
(Venus and Science matched amain), 
And though his search found little there, 

He asked the girl to come again. 
But while with his ophthalmoscope 
He sought the source of her distress, 
In the next room, with@whyme and trope, 
I tried my rapture to express 


“‘Neuritis of mild type it is,” 

He said (whatever that may be); 

‘Here is a wash I use for this, 

But come each day and visit me.” 
knew the doctor's ready skill; 

Yet while he battled with the case, 

His eyes received from hers a thrill; 
A crimson flush suffused her face 


Daily, as she was bid, she came; 
Daily the doctor scanned her eyes 
A cardiac spasm I need not name 
At length he struggled to disguise ; 
For gazing in those orbs of blue 
So close transferred an aching smart 
No “ wash” he ever gave or knew 
For ailing eyes could help his heart 


The girl was cured, the patient lost 
What now avails his utmost fees 

Or rapid skill, to be so tossed 
About by Cupid’s sharp caprice ? 

Those blue eyes, had J had the case, 
Should not have been for years dis 

missed. 

To keep them always face to face, 
I'd die—a baffled oculist. 

JOEL BENTON 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


A BIT OF DREAM VERSE 
A SUBURBAN reader of the Drawer claims 
to have waked up one morning recently de- 
claiming these words to his awe-struck wife : 
I must get up and go my way 
Amid life’s rush and splutter, j 
And put in all my time to-day f 
At earning bread and butter. j 


ANOTHER ACCOMPLISHMENT ALTOGETHER 

AN officer who was going ashore from the 
United States steam-ship Albatross against a 
high wind, noticing that the gig made little 
progress, turned to his colored servant and 
asked him if he could row. The boy replied 
that he could not. 

“What!” exclaimed his master; “you have 
been on board ship a year and can’t row?” 

*“?Deed, sah, I’s nevah ro’ed in my life.” 

“Then it’s time you learned! Pick up those 
oars and try to row, at least.” 

A light broke over the darky’s face, and as 
he scrambled over the seats to his place he 
chuckled: “ Ef dis is what yo’ mean, ob co’se I 
kin row. I was reckonin’ as yo’ meant fo’ me 
to re’ like a lion.” G 








. A. Lyon, Jun. 























AFTER THE DINNER. 


HE “Fanny, didn’t they serve the game out of the regular order? Wonder why they did it?’ 
Sue. ‘Oh, they probably thought it wouldn't keep till the next course.” } 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


R. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, of New York, 

in a private letter written after the ap- 
pearance of the first edition of The Journal of 
Sir Walter Scott' some few months ago, de- 
scribes a touching scene at Sir Walter’s fun- 
eral which, so far as is known, has never be- 
fore appeared in print, and which, with Dr. 
Taylor’s permission, is given here in his own 
words. “In the summer of 1879,” he writes, 
“T visited Abbotsford, Melrose, Dryburgh, and 
other places in that neighborhood, imperish- 
ably associated with the memory of Scott. I 
was accompanied for the day by my friend, 
the Rev. Hugh Stevenson, the United Presby- 
terian minister of Melrose, whose familiarity 
with the locality and acquaintance with cur- 
rent tradition added immensely to my enjoy- 
ment. We drove from Abbotsford to Dry- 
burgh Abbey, taking the route followed by 
the cortége at Sir Walter’s funeral; and when 
we came to the place, at the top of Bremer- 
side, where Sir Walter invariably rested his 
horses for a short time in order to show to 
the visitor who might be with him, and for 
the sake of enjoying by himself when alone, 
the beauty of the prospect from that par- 
ticular spot, Mr. Stevenson told me that on 
the oceasion of the funeral, Sir Walter’s own 
carriage being in the procession, the horses 
stopped at the point of their own accord. They 
had been so accustomed to halt there for a 
season when he was with them that from the 
very force of habit they halted again, and 
after staying as long as they had been used 
to stay, they moved on as before. Mr. Steven- 
son spoke of this as being attested by those 
who were present. Since the date of my visit 
to Melrose I have met in New York a vener- 
able and very worthy man, now deceased, 
who had, when a youth, driven the hearse at 
Sir Walter’s funeral, and he corroborated the 
story told me by Mr. Stevenson.” 

Lockhart, in his “ Life of Scott,” says that 
“by some accident” the procession came to a 
stand-still on the summit of the familiar hill 
at Bremerside ; but he does not seem to have 
been aware of the cause. The story as here 
told by Dr. Taylor might well serve as an 
epilogue to the “ Journal” itself—that marvel- 
lous record of a good man’s life, the pathos and 

1 The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1825-1832. From 
the Original Manuscript at Abbotsford. In Two Vol- 
umes (with Two Portraits and Engraved Title-pages), 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 50. Popular 


Edition in One Volume. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
sew York: Harper and Brothers. 


subtle charm of which have already touched 
so many hearts wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken and read, and which is now 
reprinted in handier and cheaper form. Con- 
cerning the book, an honest and conscientious 
reviewer said, not very long ago, that he ques- 
tioned whether “there be any living critic 
who can utter the final word in relation to 
the most delightful if also the saddest chap- 
ter of autobiography which for many a year 
has been added to the literature of England.” 
It is pleasant, therefore, to be able to note the 
fact that such a critic has been found, a gentle- 
man signing himself D. F. Hannigan—-the name 
is unknown in this country—having contribu- 
ted to the March number of the Westminster Re- 
view an article upon the “ Journal” so remark- 
able in tone that it deserves a much wider cir- 
culation than it is likely, on this side of the At- 
lantic at all events, to find in the periodical 
in which it was originally printed. Confess- 
ing that it is impossible for any one of ordinary 
sensibility to read this Diary without admir- 
ing the manliness, independence, and persever- 
ance of that gifted and strong-souled Scotch- 
man, and admitting that Scott was a prodigy 
of industry, who possessed rare narrative pow- 
er and a marvellous faculty of invention, Mr. 
Hannigan proceeds to deny that Sir Walter’s 
imagination was of the highest order, and to 
declare that in spite of his religious ortho- 
doxy he was an absolutely worldly man. “ The 
truth is,” says Mr. Hannigan, “that in Mat- 
thew Arnold’s sense of the word, Scott was a 
thorough Philistine. He believed in success 
rather than in culture. To him literature was 
only a species of shop-keeping, more respect- 
able, perhaps, than ordinary trade, but in no 
way different in kind.....On his own show- 
ing, he was more ambitious of founding a fam- 
ily than of producing immortal work. We 
must look upon him as a man of aristocratic 
views, who took to literature as a means of 
rapid self-enrichment, and as one who attain- 
ed the kind of success he desired, losing it, 
however, subsequently, owing to a em imercial 
disaster.” 

Quoting him almost at random during the 
half-dozen closely printed pages which follow, 
Mr. Hannigan puts himself-thus «1 record: 
“He [Scott] is affected by his fin: cial ruin 
just as an encumbered Jand-owner or an un- 
successful speculator might be. He cannot 
bear the idea of ‘treading his hall’ with ‘a di- 
minished crest,’ or of living a poor, indebted 
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man where he was once the wealthy, the hon- 
ored. He is grateful to Providence because 
his children are not without a provision. He 
even thinks about his dogs, but in a purely 
self-regarding fashion” (!]. “Curiously enough, 
his embarrassments did not interfere much— 
scarcely at all—with Scott’s somewhat luxu- 
rious mode of living.” ‘“ He saw nothing high 
or sacred in the vocation of an author. The 
measure of his works was the price paid for 
them.” “There is something pitiful in the 
idea of an author manufacturing books with 
no more enthusiasm than a bricklayer exhib- 
its in doing his daily work for a day’s pay.” 
“He was in no sense an idealist. His ambi- 
tions were worldly, and even his religion was 
devoid of spirituality. While professing him- 
self a Christian, he could say nothing better 
in defence of Christianity than that it im- 
proved society by abolishing slavery and po- 
lygamy”[{!]. “By writing merely with a mer- 
cenary object, he, to some extent, degraded lit- 
erature, and threw a shadow on his own repu- 
tation.” “His work is unequal; some of it 
excellent, some of it wretchedly poor....‘The 
Journal’ shows him as he was, with all his 
solid virtues and paltry weaknesses.... His 
code was a narrow one; his prejudices were 
intense, and modern progress seemed to him 
an absurdity. The school of which he was 
the founder in English literature has by this 
time passed away. If historical novels are to 
be written in the future they will not be mod- 
elled on ‘ Waverley’ or on ‘ Ivanhoe’”! 

Thus Mr. Hannigan! Let us read now what 
the author of “ Esmond” and “ The Virginians” 
thought of the author of “ Ivanhoe” and “ Wa- 
verley.” “I do not think,” said Mr. Thack- 
eray to a popular novelist once—he is report- 
ed by Mr. Herman Merivale—“I do not think 
that it becomes either you or me to speak of 
Sir Walter Scott as if we were his equals. 
Such men as you or I should take off our hats 
at the very mention of his name!” 

Perhaps Mr. Hannigan, as Mr. Robert J. 
Burdette said once of William Penn, “was 
born with his hat on”! 


On the 14th of November, 1889, Miss Eliza- 
beth Bisland, at a few hours’ notice, started 
from the city of New York upon what she 
truly calls A Flying Trip Around. the World.’ 
Seventy-six days later she landed in the same 
city upon the return voyage, having beaten 
the hero of Jules Verne’s famous romance 
by more than half a week. It was a very 
brave and a very remarkable undertaking 
for a young and by no means an uncomely 
woman, absolutely unattended as she was by 
man or maid; and for its successful accom- 
plishment she deserves no little praise. What 
she saw, and how rapidly she saw it and un- 
derstood it, she has set down for the amuse- 

2 A Flying Trip Around the World. By E.izaperu 


BIsLanpD. yith Portrait. pp. 206. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


ment of those who could hardly put the same 
girdle roundabout the earth in forty months, 
and very entertaining reading it will prove to 
be, containing as it does a series of flash-light 
pictures of peoples and places, from steamers’ 
decks, from railway carriages, from ’rickshaws, 
and from hansom-cabs; and all amateur pho- 
tographers know what excellent work can be 
done in that way hy the quick-eyed, ready- 
handed, wise-headed owner of a literary pock- 
et-camera, who can develop, and print, and 
mount, and glaze artistically, as well as press 
the button. 

One of the most interesting features of this 
unusual journey, as Miss Bisland points out, 
is the fact that although she was doing a some- 
what conspicuous and eccentric thing, she nev- 
er met with other than the most unfailing and 
thoughtful courtesy and consideration. The 
army of martyrs to curiosity certainly afflict- 
ed her sorely in the course of her two days 
upon the Pacific coast, sending their cards to 
her in her hotel with urgent messages, and con- 
fessing on admission, with placid impudence, 
that their sole excuse for intrusion was their 
desire to look upon her, or, as she expresses it, 
“to gape”; but she adds: “If I had been a 
princess with a suite of half a hundred people 
I could have felt no safer or happier. It seems 
to me that this speaks very highly for the civ- 
ilization existing in all travelled parts of the 
globe, when a woman’s strongest protection 
is the fact that she is unprotected.” 


THERE is upon the continent of Europe one 
delightful spot which Miss Bisland missed ; to 
wit, Puget-Maure, situated in a land called 
Provence, a land all light and beautiful reali- 
ty, where, among cloudless horizons, luminous 
nights unhaunted by visions, M. Paul Aréne, 
broad awake, has been having lately the most 
marvellous of dreams about The Golden Goat.* 
Puget-Maure, it is true, is not in one of the 
travelled parts of the globe; it was not at all 
in Miss Bisland’s way; it is not to be found in 
any of the gazetteers, and perhaps it exists 
only in those wide-awake visions which poet- 
ic dreamers see. It is a sort of inland St. Mi- 
chel, transported from the coast of the British 
Channel to the neighborhood of Nice, on the 
Mediterranean. It is visible from the sea on 
a clear day, and, occasionally it is said, that 
one can get a glimpse of it from Monte Carlo. 
It is a hamlet perched upon a lofty rock, to 
which there is no road but a ravine, the bed 
of a torrent, fordable when it is dry. The in- 
habitants of the village are a race with gypsy 
faces, who, as a rule, marry only among them- 
selves, and who mingle but little with the 
world below them; the men poach, the women 
practise witchcraft, and on market-days sell 
cheese and mountain plants, sometimes, in the 


3 The Golden Goat. (La Chévre d'Or.) By PavuL 
Aréne. Translated by Mary J. Sarrorv. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. [Harper's Franklin Square Li- 
brary.] New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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lowland towns at their feet. “The Golden 
Goat” is seen only at night, and feeding upon 
the moss of the hills; it runs so fast that no- 
body but M. Aréne has ever been able to catch 
it—and whether he caught it or dreamed he 
caught it is not very clear. He caught some- 
body else, however, better than a Golden Goat, 
and he found a treasure in Puget-Maure richer 
than that which the Goat was believed to 
uard, 

M. Paul Aréne is a Provengal poet, play- 
wright, novelist, and journalist. He is an in- 
timate of Daudet’s, with whom he collaborated 
once in the writing of a small volume of paro- 
dies. He is what Mr. Frederick Barnard would 
call “of about the usual age,” having been 
born in 1843; and although he is as yet hardly 
known in this country, his work is much ad- 
mired in his own land and in its own lan- 
enuage. He terms “The Golden Goat” a “ lit- 
tle fantasy.” It is a very tender, refined, and 
agreeable little fantasy ; it has been very pret- 
tily illustrated; and Miss Mary J. Safford has 
done full justice to fantasy and style in her 
translation. It is not intended to be taken 
very seriously, but not many dreams are made 
of such pleasing stuff. 


Gg 
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Mr. MUNKITTRICK is a young American 
writer of an unusually serious turn of mind. 
To him, as he has revealed himself so far in his 
prose and his verse, life is real, life is earnest. 
In the columns of Puck and of kindred journals 
he has, despite his youth, already done much 
to depict the solemn, unromantic side of hu- 
manity, and that he should now turn from the 
busy haunts of men to commune alone with 
Nature in her severest forms can be a matter 
of little surprise to those. who have followed 
him in his philosophical course. In his latest 
published work, entitled simply Farming,* he 
explains that he has always had a wild am- 
bition to be a farmer, and to be transported 
far from the hurly-burly of metropolitan exist- 
ence. Of farming itself he confesses that he 
knew nothing but what he had heard from 
those frivolous persons who delight in ridicul- 
ing its independence, and who persist in look- 
ing at it from a serious stand-point merely to 
prove ita comic occupation. He realized that 
Horace and Washington had tilled the soil, 
and he felt that it would be nobler to farm 
with them than to pass his life in the society of 
well-meaning book-keepers and book-makers 
who, in their ignorance, laugh at agriculture 
or-horticulture as an idyllic profession. Mr. 
Munkittrick’s experiences at “‘ Dove’s Nest,” 
near Cranberry Corners, in a State the identity 
of which he is careful to conceal, while they 
suggest the Summer Mr. Warner spent in a 
Garden rather than the Week Mr. Thoreau 
passed on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers, 
are filled, nevertheless, with deep thought, to 

* Farming. By R. K. Munkirrrick. Illustrations, 


by A. B. Frost, printed in tint. pp. 106. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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which he gives piquant and happy expression. 
He agrees with Emerson that “ dilettanteism 
in nature is barren and unworthy ”; he studies 
the beasts of his fields and the insects that 
molest them, and him, with a keen anatomical, 
zoological, and entomological instinct, and he 
has for the first time, perhaps, succeeded in 
revealing the true nature and disposition of 
the familiar Doryphora decemlineata—faithfully 
depicted upon the cover of his book—when he 
says that in spite of its vulgar name—“ po- 
tato bug”—it is fond of everything that is 
green, except green paint. 

Mr. Munkittrick’s “ Farming” is delightfully 
and profusely illustrated Mr. A. B. Frost. It 
does not pretend to be didactic, and it is writ- 
ten for those inhabitants of cities who know 
nature only as they see it depicted on their own 
walls in landscapes of oil and water-colors, not 
for those who have, as he himself says, an acre 
of Corots at their own back doors, whose hired 
men, working in the potato patch against the 
gathering shadows of the after-glow, make 
their own Millets, and who have a Rosa Bon- 
heur every time that Uncle Duncan captures 
the horses in Sutherland’s meadow. 


AN English writer, probably young, and also 
of a serious turn of mind, who elects to hide 
his own identity under the pen name of “Clo 
Graves,” has just given to the world a novel 
called A Field of Tares.® It tells the tragic 
story of a beautiful adventuress, who hopes, 
and attempts, to obliterate a criminal past by 
marriage with a good man, and by the leading 
thereafter of a pure life. Her sin, of course, 
finds her out after many happy years of hon- 
orable, tranquil existence; to escape from it 
she sins again and more deeply. The ruin and 
misery she would avert from herself fall upon 
those she loves, and Mr. Graves leaves her, as 
he expresses it, “combating to the last with 
Death, as she had combated with Cireum- 
stances and with Destiny.” 

Notwithstanding the sombreness and seri- 
ousness of the tale, it is a strong and attrac- 
tive one. It has a sensational but a cleverly 
constructed plot; the situations are effective, 
novel, and dramatic; and, above all, it is free 
from coarseness or vulgarity. The time is the 
present, and the scenes are laid chiefly in 
England. The crippled young Squire is well 
drawn, and an interesting character, as is 
Pleasant Weather, his gypsy nurse; the only 
commonplace persons in the book are the her- 
oine, who is borrowed from Miss Mulock, and 
the villain, who is appropriated from Miss 
Braddon, The story is told in part in the 
third person, in the ordinary narrative form, 
and in the shape of newspaper extracts, and 
in part in the first person, by a man who has 
but little to do with the tragedy and who 
keeps a private journal. This is sometimes 

5 A Field of Tares. A Novel. By CLo Graves. 8vo. 


Paper, 40 cents. [Harper's Franklin Square Library.} 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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confusing, and is always suggestive of Wilkie 
Collins, whose mautle Mr. Clo Graves has evi- 
dently taken as a pattern for his own cloak. 


THE first impression made upon the unro- 
mantic reader by Mr. Thomas Hitehcock’s 
Unhappy Loves of Men of Genius® is one of mild 
surprise, not that the men of genius in ques- 
tion should have lived and loved and lost, but 
that the women whom they loved should ever 
have cared to have had love affairs with them. 
As they are here exhibited in their love-mak- 
ing and in their love-letters, they do not seem 
to be particularly amiable or peculiarly lov- 
able. Gibbon’s epistles to Madame Necker, 
his first love, are, as Mr. Hitchcock shows, in- 
dicative of anything but ardent passion; even 
his madrigals and sonnets to the same lady are 
artificial and cold; and tradition cruelly af- 
firms that when he fell upon his knees to make 
his unsuccessful offer of marriage to Lady 
Elizabeth Foster, his last love, he was so fat 
and so infirm that his servants had to be called 
from an adjoining room to get him on his feet 
again. Cavour, madly in love with his un- 
known, grew tired of his frantic epistolary in- 
tercourse with her at the end of six months, 
and in the course of a year he seems to have 
forgotten her altogether. Edward Irving was 
no doubt a handsome man in many respects, 
but Mr. Hitchcock must be wrong in saying 
that the obliquity of his vision did not mate- 
rially detract from his looks, for most of his 
contemporaries insinuate the contrary, and 
many of them positively assert it. 

Johnson, in his turn, was repulsive, uncouth, 
and forbidding; he ate ravenously, and in his 
food he preferred quantity always to quality. 
Boswell himself bears frequent testimony to 
his rudeness, his slovenliness, and to his ill 
manners on most occasions; and Lord Ches- 
terfield described him once as “a respectable 
Hottentot.” Mozart, according to Mr. Hitch- 
cock, was small of,stature and insignificant in 
figure; his eyes were well formed and of a 
good size, but, as a rule, they looked languid, 
and his gaze was restless and absent. Even 
the superlatively beautiful Goethe became an 
object of contemptuous pity to Charlotte von 
Stein; and she spoke of him more than once as 
“poor Goethe,” as “horribly fat,” and as hav- 
ing “indeed gone back to the earth from whence 
he was taken.” This, however, it must be con- 
fessed, was not until Frau Von Stein’s old lover 
had transferred his affections to somebody else. 

Despite all of this unfortunate and too fre- 
quent obesity, despite all of this almost uni- 
versal indifference and forgetfulness, all of this 
gluttony, all of this restless and absent glan- 
cing of languid eyes, even despite this unro- 
mantic and unattractive squint, most of Mr. 
Hitchcock’s men of genius succeeded in mak- 
ing themselves irresistible to the women of 
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their acquaintance who did not happen to be 
their own wives, and particularly to those who 
happened to be the wives of other men. That 
their loves should have been unhappy is hardly 
to be wondered at, and not at all to be de- 
plored; and how and why they were unhappy 
it is very easy to see. Men of genius very 
often make good husbands, and because a man 
knows more than other men, it does not of 
necessity follow that he must behave worse 
than other men in his domestic relations. Mr. 
Hitchcock touches only incidentally upon the 
subjects of his sketches as married men, and, 
whether he so intended it or not, the moral of 
his story teaches that the reason why his men 
of genius were unhappy in their loves as he 
records them, is that they did not love wisely 
or honestly, but that they loved, as a rule, too 
much, and too many, and too often, and too 
far away from home. 

Goethe must have been the most wretched 
of Mr. Hitchcock’s galaxy, because he was the 
most universal and the most scattering of 
lovers; he had sweethearts in almost every 
town he entered, and a page and a half of 
this volume is devoted to the mere enumera- 
tion of the names of the objects of his adora- 
tion, from Werther’s Charlotte, who went on 
cutting bread and butter, to the aristocratic 
and fascinating Charlotte to whom his famous 
letters were addressed, and who finally ended 
by cutting Goethe. 

Not the least entertaining of the many in- 
teresting chapters in this book is that one 
which is devoted to “Dr. Johnson and Mrs. 
Thrale” ; but even those readers of the present 
day who are most familiar with the life and 
character of the great lexicographer will be not 
a little surprised to find him figuring as the 
hero of an unhappy affair of the heart. He 
was thirty-two years the senior of Mrs. Thrale. 
He was seventy-two years of age when Mr. 
Thrale died, and he was seventy-five years 
old when she married Piozzi. He certainly 
objected to her alliance with the Italian, and 
he certainly died within five months of the 
event—but not for love! 

No such shadow of doubt, however, can be 
cast upon the flirtations of the rest of these in- 
tellectual worthies. Goethe was assuredly a 
comprehensive and catholic lover; Gibbon un- 
doubtedly thought himself in love with Mad- 
emoiselle Curchod; Mozart unquestionably 
made love to Aloysia von Weber before he 
married her sister; Cavour certainly was des- 
perate in his adoration of the Unknown—while 
it lasted; and it seems to be.an accepted fact 
that Edward Irving and Jane Welsh—thongh 
not Mrs. Carlyle—had a tenderness for each 
other. 

The book is full of gossipy matter, most of 
which has been already published, although 
never in such compact shape. It will be new 
and entertaining, for all that, to many readers, 
and even those who have read it all before 
will be glad to read it again. 





